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Christmas 
That Are “Different” 


R FALIZIN G the difficulty of choosing really “ different”’ Christmas 


gifts, we have gathered together these unique and interesting things. 


Clectric Lamp of jPapier 
wWache 


The electric lamp in the upper 
left-hand corner is of papier maché, 
lacquered, and hand painted in 
Martine colorings. The French 
discovered that papier maché affords 
an especially nice surface for paint- 
ing, so that the effect of the fruit 
on this lamp is very real in color- 
ing andoutline. $40 complete. 


Chinese Uised as an 
€lectric Lamp 


The base of the electric lamp in 
the upper right-hand corner is a 
Chinese vase decorated with haw- 
thorn blossoms. The hand painted 


decorations on the shade are the. 


same design. Base $10, shade $25. 


French Cusbion 


The hand-embroidered cushion 
at the upper part of the page is an 
exact reproduction of a charming 
old French design, in dull blue and 
white. $15. 


Winaret Cunic 


The girdle and Minaret tunic at 
the left make an unusual and de- 
sirable present. The girdle is of 
silver ribbon, the tunic of pleated 
black net. This would really 
‘“‘make” adress. $11.50. 


jOractical Laundrp Bag 


The laundry bag at the right is of 
figured cretonne. There is an inner 
bag of heavy white linen, that but- 
tons to the outer bag. This can be 
taken out and laundered whenever 
desired. $5.50. 


j2eck Rest 


The round pillow at the left is 
just the size one wants to fill the 
space between one’s neck and the 
back of a chair. It has asatin loop 
on it, to hang on the chair when 
not in use. Nothing could be more 
useful or comfortable for traveling 


than such apillow. Coveredinany 


colored satin. $5.50. 


Candle Shades 


The candle shade at the right 
shows one of many different designs 
in our interesting collection of hand 
decorated shades. The design in this 


particular shade is in Martine color- 


ings. $2. Other shades, in various 
sizes, designs and colorings, up to $25. 

The candle shield at the right 
is hand decorated in a fruit design 
in Martine colorings. $2. 


jOlace Cards 


The place cards shown, with the 
fascinating baskets of tiny flowers, 
can be had in various colorings, $.35 
each. Menucards$.7oand$1. Be- 
cause this collection is imported, our 
supply is necessarily rather limited. 


These, and many other original and interesting 
things, may be seen in the Salons Chinois, on the 
Fourth Floor of the Old Building. 


By coming to or communicating with the Personal 
Service Bureau, Fourth Floor of the Old Building, 
individual and careful attention will be insured. 
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A FOR DECEMBER, 1913 S 
| 
The Oldest Woman's Publication in America. Published consecutively for Forty-eight Y ears ~ See 
Stories, Articles, Pictures, Society and Fashions Ree aes 
MARIE CORELLI E. W. HORNUNG LADY DUFF GORDON 
seldom writes a short story. Here will be sustains the intensity of interest in this Lucile gives the readers of The Bazar some 
found her very best —‘“‘THE SCULPTOR’S instalment of “THE THOUSANDTH EXCLUSIVE AND TIMELY MODELS. 
ANGEL.” WOMAN.” (Sec Page 42) 
(See Page 14) (See Page 30) 
CHARLES DANA GIBSON CHILDREN FANCY DRESS 
Paes ex Right One of the most remarkable composite 
= rand-niece an nephew o the ate hot hs of ORIENTAL FETE. 
(See Page 24) (See Page 7) 
ALICE DUER MILLER ‘JOAN WHITNEY FASHION’S PARADE 
Every THE read daughter of the PAYNE WHITNEYS. in the paddock at PIPING ROCK. 
OCIETY 5 (See Page 9) (See Page 12) , 
(See Page 19) 
ELLIS PARKER. BUTLER FREDERIK TOWNSEND HELEN HUNT 
approaches the divorce problem from a MARTIN The prospective bride of VINCENT ASTOR 
new angle in “THE FIFTH COMMAND- _ ‘pictures a typical English Christmas in one — , 
MENT.” of the great country houses, BALMACAAN. (See Page 11) 
(See page 26) (See Page 7) 
HEATH ROBINSON POIRET MRS. HAGGIN 
England’s leading caricaturist illustrates France's greatest creator of fashions makes The beautiful and distinguished KEN- 
“WHAT ENGLISHMEN THINK OF an appeal for LOGIC IN DRESS. TUCKY HOSTESS. 
i AMERICANS.” (See Page 43) (See Page 29) 
(See Page 18) 
MRS. JOHNSTON 
\ ad MARIAN COX 
The charming and versatile . CHI- 
jy upsets some outworn traditions in CA TRON 
“THE AMERICAN PERIL. 
(See Page 18) 
MACLELLAN 
. A 4 tells a capital story ughter of the BOR- 
called “JEPSON'S DEN HARRIMANS 
(See Page 8) pers 
(See Page 34) ipt 
Etienne Drian’s dry-point exclusive French nobility, 
portrait of Mrs. John as well as the mondaine and 
Ward, reproduced on page 6 stage celebrities, pass before 
of this issue of Harper’s the quick eye and are por- SNS 
Bazar, is a fascinating ex- trayed by the deft hand of SS 
ample of this unique artist’s this clever young French- Se a 
seductive talent. A young man. ‘These documents of 
man of twenty seven, the beauty, style and refine- ee 
Drian occupies the foremost ment of our timés are won- oo 
place among portrait- derful examples of tech- 
etchers. Personages of the nique. 
ETIENNE DRIAN. 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING. 
The Bazar offers in photographs several hundred suggestions for Christmas presents. The services of Jane Jarvis are at your disposal in making your Christmas purchases in New York. 
Harper’s Bazar is published monthly by Harper's Bazar, Inc., George Von Utassy, President; S. S. Carvalho, Treasurer; M. DeWitt, Secretary, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. 
Single Copies, 15 cents. Yearly subscriptions, $1.50. 
When you receive notice that your subscription has expired it is best to renew at once, using the blank enclosed, so that no interruption will occur in your receipt of The Bazar. 
In requesting change of address please give the address to which The Bazar is now being sent,-as well as the new one. 4 
. Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class mail. Copyright, 1913, by Harper’s Bazar, In>. 
Address all communications to HARPER’S BAZAR, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. 
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_EVENING GOWNS, afternoon frocks and 


Auction Bridge and Weaists 

janes. - Rate for Classified Advertising Under This Heading A] Ready to Wear : 

apad. $2.50 a doz. postpaid. Circulars free. Payable quarterly in advance, five per cent cash discount. Payable yearly, H. Htedding - 

Stearns & Beale, 217-219 Centre St., New York. W. 31st St.. N.Y. Phone 189 Madison 


G in advance, ten per cent cash discount. Space limited to four agate lines, il 
AUCTION TABLETS, Covers & Tally Cards =| average of twenty-five words. Uniform type. Forms close first of fi 


Charmingly Distinective—Score Decoratively 
Charmingly decorated, 25 cents. Cards that are MAISON D’ART, 46 W. 33rd St., N. Y., just 
rent, ents. ‘Design shoots sam- the way from the Hotel MeAlpin. 
ple Ocents. Pen & Ink Crafts Co., Berlin, Conn. ° all gowns, dainty waists and up-to-the-minute 7 
lectrolysis Treatment for Gowns and Waists dress novelties. Prices reasonable. ‘Call on us today. 7 
4: Sa Boas. Feathers. etc Superfiuous Hair | | LIKE A SHOW CASE A 
VICTORINE—REBUILDER OF GOWNS. | in front of a store, this page is filled with worthy 
on SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, Moles and facial Old gow ns of every kind remodelled equal to Offerings, and placed where all may see and choose. ¢ 
MME. BLOCK, Willow or Ostrich plumes blemishes permanently removed by electric ity. new. Evening gowns a specialty. Mail orders © a 
made into re F rench plumes, acollarette Painless. Electrolysis Co 04 E. 40th St., , filled. 160 W. S4th St., New York. : it 
or chic novelty. Paradise aigrettes cleaned, re- New York. Tel. Murray Hill 1844.8. P. 
modeled. Mail orders filled. 36 W. 34th St.. N.Y. MRS. ERIKSON, DRESSMAKING. Hair Goods €& Hair Dressing = 
HELEN BRIGGS, Flectric Needle Expert, per- Chic Gowns Made to Order at sod Notice. 
H. METHOT, manently removes hairs, moles, warts, birth- | Evening Gowns a t wage 2 § 140 W. 95th St., 
French Feather Dyer and Dresser. Originator’ marks. Eyebrows beautified. 12 years at 1133. N.Y. Tel. Riverside 19 SIMON’S HAIR SHOP— Ladies’ Hair Dresser. 
of the Art of Reconstruction. Old feathers made  Broadway,now at4375thAvenue,corner39th St. | Theoriginatorofthelatestcreation,the Pum Pum 
into New. 29 West 34th Street, New York. ARTISTIC DRESSES Coiffure. Large assortment of latest hair pieces. - 
! Made from your own material. Undulation marcel. 24 E.59th St. »N.Y¥. Plaza 5646 T 
Homer,11!'. W.37thSt., N.Y.,Tel. 5265 Greeley. ANNAJ.RYAN. Fashionable devices in curls, di 
Children S Clothes | switches, transformations and 
FUR REMODELING. specialty of Renov at- MRS. CLARK, wigs. _ Mail orders a feature. 2896 Broadway, = 
ing Old Fur Garments. Prices as low as co 182 Madison Ave., near 34th St., New York. near 113th St., N.Y. Tel. 5566 Morningside. 
CHILDREN’S WEAR from infancy to 12 yrs. sistent with good workmanship A. H. Green ‘« , Smart French and Domestic frocks, Blouses and 
Garments made to order, smocked and exclusive Son, 25 West 23rd St . N.Y. Phone 1162 Grmey. ” lingerie, to order and stock sizes. 
models. Boys’ dresses, 1 to 6 yrs., specialty. /; . 
Beebe & Shaddle, 38 W. 33d St., Tel. 7537 Mad. REINER FUR SHOP MISS A. I. SLATER, | Jewe ry es 
23 W. 38th St. It will pay you to call andin- 70 W.38 St. Smart gowns for all occasions. | A 
BABY _ aceypeietagd Att rac tively hand = spect our smart styles, coats, muffs, and scarfs, Special sites to order. Estimates given. Own 
made. inf ants to two year Assortment Remodeling a alty. material taken. Phone 6678 Greeley. DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD AND SILVER 
sent for sel ion. Se for bookies . Mere. J. A. gold, platinum, silver bought. 
Me Millan, F uller Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. aris imecult antiques, jewelry repaired 
ART SHOP Everything THACHER, INC. Cslimann, appraiser, 27 W. 37.St., N. Y. 
not found elsewhere. We have it—or make it 
< hort notice. Oldt furs made like new. Artistic, individual gowns designed for all figures. 
wie 4 East 46th Street. New York. 1 East 47th Street. Phone 1875 Murray Hill. JHE HELPFULNESS 
Chiropody of these little announcements cannot be judged 
from their size. . The assurance of satisfaction is _ 
given with each and ev ery one. ‘ Ay. 
DR. E.N. COGSWELL, Surgeon Chiropodist. St 
insures foot comfort, Sl. ‘oot Ointment, 50c. 95 
| | Lace & Lingerte 


Toilet Powder, 25c. 41S Fifth Ave., New York. 


DR. J. T. WHELEN, Chiropodist. Facial Mas- 

sage, Manicuring, Hair Dressing and Scalp e u a e eh 

Treatment. Alveta Skin Food, 347 Sth Ave., al are and pop- eu 

Room 707, "Phone 7158 Murray Hill. ular laces. Filet speciaities, Limerick, Carrick- 
macross, Italian embroidered linens, Blouses. 


A a ] n S t cod e r W ] | i THE LINGERIE SHOP. Hand embroidered 
French lingerie at much less than usual prices. 
Buy from direct importer. Send for catalogue. 
| L. Leon P. Bailly, a4 W. 39, N. Y. 


Cleaning and Dyeing 


MME. PAULINE 


Exper Cleaner, Dyer. Gowns, Laces, 
Spe Glad! Which has to do with a bright ||| Ladies’ Tailors 
ee way little woman in New York who has built a splendid busi- |] | : 
may be filled, perhaps, by consulting this page. If b h f d bl d WHEELOCK- ere 
the thing you require is not mentioned here, write hess y t exercise O an in omita an rare 11 York. 
the Bazar. good judgment. | : Expert cleansing and dyeing. ; 
C | TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED. 
This business has grown from feeble infancy to flour- ored sults from 865 Up. ‘Tel. 158 Madison Square. 
- Square. 
ing to don ho clasp. Frain ishing maturity, from a small beginning to a Fifth 
To measure $18.00 upwarc Mrs. Gene Wat- 1OW ‘ 
son, 17 East 48th st. N. Y. City. Avenue establishment with a trained staff of assistants, || s"!*s forall occasions at moderate prices. 
GOSSARD FRONT - LACED ete handling a business aggregating thousands of dollars S. STRAUSS. 
SLO. Olmstead Corset Co., 44 W. 22nd St., N. Y. per mont East York. 4578. 7 
T. THOMA, CORSETIERE. _ ONE FIFTH AVENUE TAILOR 
is the femarkable jfeature:— the life and growth of || | whose pertect won tne Faris Medal— wil 
Constant Quella, 590 Fifth Ave. 
THE GILLETTE CORSET desizncain aa this business depend upon patronage drawn from a, dis : 
ire. Hxcluaive representative wanted inteading || tance. It is not a home-grown plant; it must look further |} THE, 
than front windows and passing throngs for subsistence. |}. Street: New York. Phone 4884 Riverside. 
ISIDOR BAER, CORSETIER i | 
55 W. 45th S Patentee of Corset Truss.”’ BAZAR READERS 
F It must spread its gospel abroad, it must advertise. will find suggestions here from the leading 
velop as well as reduce any figure. shops of New York. Write the Bazar should you P 
require mhecial information as to purchases. ( 


‘ || At first, the lady said she couldn’t,—and wouldn’t. So |] = — ul 
Dancing | there! We will let her tell the story as received in a | | | Miltinery th 


MODERN DANCES taueht privately by Mr. recent letter: - ' FRENCH HAT AND GOWN SHOP. Unique ar 
G. Hepburn Wiiso Magnificent Studios. and distinctive shop for fashionable women. 
Expert instruction only: re; Creations by the best American and European 
Aeolian Hall, 33 W. 42d St. 4923 Bryan “You persuaded me to advertise in _ designers. Mme. Gilman,168W.48th St., N.Y.C. mM 
BROADWAY DANCING ACADEMY, vey my 
250 W. S7th St one 6435 verside ro- will.— e it wouldn’ pay. ow— + 
fe sor Saato announces his return from Europe J 
with all the latest Society and Social Dancing. I confess that I was wrong. My ad- Mise eHlaneous | 
SUBURBAN CLUB. 176 Madison Ave. A R 
issues, an as Pal or itse many | great convenience to out-of-town ladies. Parlors, 
Dec oratin dressing rooms, etc. Moderate fee. Credentials m 
It has many : | necessary. Address Sec retary or call. th 
atrons,—one oraer aione covere 
K. R. GERRY, 546 Fifth Ave., Decorations, | Pp 4 
and Old the cost of advertising. Thanking Ane misht or sently used Evening, street and ur 
arvings, Objets d'Art, Antique and Modern | ” 
Paintings. Inquiries solicited. Phone 5984Bryant. you for pointing the Way, 67 670 th 
ange | sincerely yours, HERALDIC PAINTINGS. correctly | painted 
| water color. Size 8x 5. Searches free 
Delcac 72S | Mrs. Charlotte B. Williams. Dies for stationery Nathan Van-., 
Patten, Box 807, Schenectady, N. Y. 
os THE CAKE SHOP. Wherever the Cake Shop ete ° ¢ . PAPERS FOR BUSY CLUB WOMEN: 
en ee oot, wich thom the conse Mrs. Williams is a New York shopper. Her advertise- written in confidence at reasonable prices, In 
ment -will be found on opposite page. Mrs. Williams Syndicate. Dept.C. Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
letter shows that Bazar readers are appreciative, and | 
Dress Plaiting & Trimmings PP | Novelties 
Bazar advertisers are fully recompensed. 
i SADLEIR— Accordion and side plaitings, pink- | SPOON-STRAW for lemonade, mailed $.25. i 
a ing, buttons covered, eee dycing of | Witch broom for hearth, 47 inches long, mailed 
nets, chiffons, fringes, ete. Gloves cleaned. : $1.50. Imported novelties, ‘Studio 
34th St. 96 Fifth Avenue, New Yo 


7. Mail orders promptly filed. 38 W. 
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Photography 


Shopping Commisions (cont'd) | 


Toilet Preparations 


Unusual Gifts (contd) 


THE THE LILIAN GEORGE STUDIOS. Home 
portr:é aits at residences. Sepia Monotone enlarge- 
ments or miniatures made from and 
films. 5 W. 58th St., N. Y. Tel. 4876 Plaza. 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 


Will shop with you or send anything on 
proval. Services free 
Bargains. 366 Fifth ay enue, New York 


Preserved Flowers 


MRS. S. D. JOHNSON shops for and with 
customers without ush 
orders and rugs a specialty. 347 Sth Ave., 
opp. Waldorf-Astoria. Tel. 2070 Murray Hill” 


GLEBEAS ‘‘PRESERVED”’ FLOWERS (from 
Have the real beauty and delicious | 


- 
odor too. Their beauty is uncanny (one lady 
said). Austro-Hungarian Co.,4 W.33d St., N.Y. 


TIP TIP YOUR HEAD A BIT as you leave the 
Waldorf 33d St. side. Weare directly opposite on 
Thirty-Third St., or write for illustrated booklet. 
Austro- -Hungarian Co., 4 W. 33d St., N. Y. 


MRS. E. MARTIN, 

120 East 3lst St., N. Y. General shopping for 
Personal interest taken in 
2602 Madison Square. 


and with customers. 
every order. No charge. 


Specialty Shops 


GLEBEAS VIOLET NOSEGAY, $1.00, has all 
the delicious odor and beauty of the growing flow- 
ers (it’s the smart thing). The freshness is last- 
ing,too. Austro-Hungarian Co.,4W. 33d St.,N.Y. 


VAN RENSSELAER CRAMER STUDIO— 
The Only Box Shopin N.Y. Boxes Covered to or- 
der. Art Novelties, Cards for dinner, every holi- 
day, valentines, etc. 1OE. 48th St. M. H. 3737. 


Rooms & A sartments 


Enlarged and improved — An added — new 

dining room and nine suites with. cat ate baths. 
Apply to Miss Proudioo 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS with individuality—glass- 


| ware, china, wrought iron, pewter toys; impor ted 


peasant pottery. C. J. Dierckx, 34 W. 36th Street. 
Wholesale: 8 Barclay St.,. N. Y 


ONLY 75c. Smart black neck ribbon for watch, 
plaque, lorgnette; gold filled slide, snap hook. With 
rhinestone slide, $1.75. Folder free. Peter H. 
Gaskell, Suite 1004, 507 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 


Shampooing 


AMAMI HENNA SHAMPOO contains just 
ene” Henna to give lustre without altering the 

ve. Price 60c. Bijou Box asstd. samples 25c. 
Prich ard&Constance, 49W.23dSt., Dpt H.,N.Y. 


Shopping Commissions 


JANET PORTER 
No charge. 


Tea Rooms 


ALMA B. CONREY—-Tea Shop. 150 W. 57th 

St. Branch of Cosey Tea Shop, 19 E. 33rd St. 
Breakfast, Luncheon, Tea, Table d’ Hote Dinner, 
75e. Delicious home cooking. Tel. Col. 8568. 


A REAL DINNER for sixty-five cents at The 
Studio Tea Room in 26 West 40, N. Y.. Our pa- 
trons are our best adv ertisements. Luncheon 
fifty cents. ; 


MEXICAN ART SHOP & TEA ROOM 


Shops for or with patrons. Prompt, d di Af 
careful attention. Circular. | Bank references. Sa place to shop an tem 
953 W. 93rd. St.. N. ¥. Tel. Riverside 6177. | 200M concerts. 3 W. 39th Street. 

MRS. F. N. DAVISON.  Registered—experi- DE LUXE, 176 Madison Ave. 
enced. Shops for and with customers. No Fashioned English Cooke ery. Pork Pies, 


Personal attention given your order. Cir- 


eharge 
Tel. 1866 Bryant, 227 West 45th St., N.Y. 


cular. 


ell Pudding, Children’s Luncheon Play 


/ Room. Exquisite Handicraft Gift Novelties. 


PROFESSIONAL WOMEN useHepner’s Toilet | 


ap- 
Send for bulletin of | 
x | eream, ae powder and lip rouge. 


Preparations. Send 25c in stamps for sample 
Beauty Box containing massage cream, cold 
1456 B’ way, 


| Dept. 2 


MAC SCOTCH OAT -MEAL 

CREAM. Emolient removestan. A necessity 

in nursery. U Jat vot gue massage and cleansing 

ejar. Eurelle, Lincoln Tr. Bidg., 
n N; ¥. 


SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE made 

perfect this treatment for face and scalp. Elec- 

ie chair. All sanitary . ements. Booklet. 
. Quinn, 45 W. 34th S 


| OILY HAIR made fluffy in five minutes with 


| antiseptic hair powder. 


Pure and 


harmless. 25 cts. P< we Dr. A. N.C. Thorp, 


| 342 W. 56th St., N. 


' made to suit the child. 
|. Elizabeth H. Pusey, 


MARY GREY’S TREATMENTS 
for toning the skin and firming the muscles. At 
salon or by appointment. Tel. 3014 Murray 
Hill, 2 E. 46th St., opposite The Ritz 


UIN-SEC. ASTRINGENT for § tightening 
skin. Makes throat firm and rebuilds tissue, 
$1.50. Write for booklet. Treatments for face 
and scalp at my parlors, 166 Lexington Avenue. 


NG FELT WANT 


THE 
may De filled, perhaps, by consulting this page. If 


= ae you require is not nentioned here, write 
the 


Unusual Gifts 


CHINESE AFTERNOON TEA BOX Cretonne 


| box containing dainty menu of delicious im- 


ported Chinese confections, tea bowls, etc., for 
six, $2. Bertha Tanzer, 9 W. 20th St., N. Y. 


THE MOST REMARKABLE 
is a really charming gift. Price $2. 
Gorgeous velvet roses, all shades. "ee $3.50. 
Homer, West 37th St... N. Y. 


A HAND-STUDDED DIAMOND ROSE 
Makes a stunning gift. In black and all beautiful 
shades. Price $10.00. 

Homer, 11!4 West 37th St., N. Y. 

THE HELPFULNESS 

of these little announcements cannot be judged 
from their size, The assurance of Satisfaction is 
given with eaeh and every one. 


THE SUNSHINE CHINA. New iridescent 
beauty for the tea table. Three piece tea set with 
twocups beautifully boxed and ribbon tied—$10.00. 
Furness Studio Shop, 22 E. 34th St., N. Y. 


UAINT PORRINGERS for the kiddies. Three 
piece cereal sets and two piece milk sets. Decorated 
with Noah’s Ark animal designs—S$4.00, $5.00 to 
$10.00. Furness Studio Shop, 22 E. 34th St., N. Y. 


THE BLUE BIRD FOR HAPPINESS’ TEA 
CUP. A regal gift, which carries sentiment, rich 
royal blue with silver or gold trim—-$7.50, $10. 00 and 
$12.00. Furness Studio Shop, 22 E. 34th St., N. Y 


UNIQUE DINNER FUN IN 
Davis Dinner Cards. 
Sold at Gift Shop Your Stationer’ s or 
The Davis Co., Bost 


CHILDREN’S SURPRISE-BOXES, for con- 
valescence, birthdays, or journeys. Eac 
Prices from $4. 

16 East 48th St., N. Y. C. 


GIFT SHOPS EVERYWHERE 
Sell Davis Quality Cards 
for all occasions. 


The A. M. Davis Co. Boston 


MISS STEVENSON’S SHOP, Sewickley, Pa. 
October to January Sale at 
574 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS § and 
Gift Cards that are ‘“‘different.’” Send for Free 
illustrated circular. Special Holiday Offer. 

E. ‘hase, 24 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


individual 


GIFTS AT UNUSUAL PRICES, $5.00 up. 
studio 6th floor, rent $100.00, ground floor rent 
$1,000.00, hence unusual prices. Gift Shop, 
Room 616, 501 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 


-HAND-COLORED CHRISTMAS CARDS 


on approval. 


MeNicol,,18 Huntington Ave., 


Exclusive designs, imported stock, 
Consignments for sales. J.H. 
Boston. 


choice wording. 


IVOREX PLAQUES 
are imported. They are hand-tinted. 
real ivory. 200 subjects. Write for catalogue. 
The Newcombe Studios, 333 Fourth Ave. N. Y. 


BAZAR READERS 

will find many suggestions here from the leading 
shops of New York. Write the Bazar ee you 
require special information as to purchases 


INTRODUCTORY.—This is the first of a series of chats addressed to our 
readers which will appear in these pages for the purpose of showing the 


honesty and integrity of advertised goods. 


reason is contained in the following talk: 


Advertising Chat—No. 1 


Every advertiser in these pages has complied with this 
requirement. They have put their claims and promises in 


The Ethics 


The spoken word comes trippingly, 


smoothly, glibly from the tongue. It 


of the 


is spontaneous, unpremeditated,—it is 


the chief asset of the man so often 


Written Word 


referred to as “the glib salesman.” 


Possibly, a good talker may reel off one hundred words a min- 


ute. 


Probably if he had to write his words, and measure 


them, and weigh them with due regard for logic, and reason, 
and veracity, he couldn’t perpetrate more than ten words per 


minute to save his life! 


Remember this, please,—it is always the hundred-word-a- 


minute person who sells you goods by speech power. 


It is 


the ten-word man who talks to you in our advertising col- 
umns; and, it is never the latter who tries to sell you some- 


thing you didn’t ask for! 


. 


In law and business, when it is considered necessary to bind 
a man to the strict observance of truth, or to enforce the 
faithful fulfilment of promise, the request is made.that he 
“put it in writing.” 


The first and most primitive 


writing, in regular legal and businesslike form. 


The making and selling of goods in these hair-triggered, high- 
tensioned latter days are governed by a new code of ethics 
controlled by law, and order and decency. 


If there remain a lingering, unreasoning distrust of advertising, 
it is the remnant of an inherited instinct; a dread that has 
come down through the ages since the olden time when all 
merchants were wayside peddlers and wandering vendors 
much given to disappearing bétween days! 


Then it was, the old Roman dictum was issued,—Caveat 


emptor (Let the buyer beware). 


In these times, hundreds of 


publishers, thousands of advertisers, and millions of con- 
sumers have risen in their might and proclaimed a new law of 
commerce,—/mprimatur (Let it be printed). 


This law of the written word is a voucher for the integrity 


of Bazar advertisers. 


Zi 


Advertising Manager 


Look like 


| yy = = 
L 
i | 
| 


“The ‘ie Before Christmas! 


OW comes the Christmas Clamor !—fran- 
wish tic, feverish weeks of hurry and worry; 
a storming of Stores..and’ besieging of 
shops; sorting, “sifting, searching. for 
what not; but-all engaged 


in the mad pursuit ‘of: something - ‘to answer. the 
great purpose, ~ something to “give: for. ‘Christmas. 


Traly, — time, ry 


FTER the strife, and SS ‘eit: 


folk -have. been ‘tucked “away,—after: (or 
the stockings. are .hung and the. 
thither, seeing the same “things, the . 
usual hackneyed, commonplace Christ-- 
if stocks. that ey ry (woman 


tree is strung, —after the grown-ups. 
gather in the candle: light. to gloat Al a 


groan) over the fruits of the. chase: 


truly, will you feel: have -done 


ness and the heartache; 
each bedeckéd and.beribboned 
package has gone. its: way for better 
or for worse; then comes “Night. 
before Christmas with time’ +o 
and reflect and 
have I chosen prety. and well?” 


“You. sent.a cigar 
“fever smokes, and’ gave. paper-knife 
Howard never reads! Will 
Bertha, who lives. ina ‘hotel, care 
much: for>a_ salt”-shake 
: is: afraid: of. the= $ea; ‘will 
wild: over. a rug? | 


one’s. Soul! 


N the ‘ak “aid you give an engine. 
10) Dottie, and a doll to Dick? 
Did you. ‘send. the same clock to 

pore that. you; ave birthday ? 

iga cutter: to’ Harry who 


“And Sara, 


an Rooms 


“Ra, 


ie t there Something N ovel, Something New Under he jan ? 


Write the Bazar. Let us save the. search. “Whether you in, 
~~ York, or elsewhere, we will help you. | You need not leave own” 


“fireside.” 


latest trinkets and novelties, usefuls and needfale: 


of the unusual sort. Give us a list of your Christmas needs, Wé ‘will Na 
«send you a gift that will please.’ Just tell-us for whom, what you care 
to pay, and enclose remittance. AL orders: receive \ 


attention. And order early. 


Address: Jane Jareis, ‘Director 


HARPER BAZAR 


“Personal Shopping Service”’ 


119 West Fortieth. ‘Street 
York City 


Harper’s Bazar 
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A Greeting and a Pledge 


from. 


The Bazar | to | its seeders and Friends 


TO ALL, the compliments of the season and the assurance of 


good will borne of a fine purpose and. exalted aim. For 
next year, we give you a pledge of yet greater things to 


SOCIETY---Exclusive news and 


views of the doings and happenings 
within smart circles at. home and 
abroad, with photographs of prom- 
inent personages. 


FASHION.--The Bazar will present 
_ the most advanced and authoritative 


style information. Among. others, 


Poiret will contribute a series of ex- 


clusive illustrated articles. 


ART..--“ ‘Drian” the foremost 


fashion artist of Paris, Charles Dana 
Gibson, A. B. Wenzell and others of 
note will contribute their “might” 
- to the attractiveness of our pages. 


‘come,— even a more beautiful, more useful, more helpful Bazar. 


FEA TURES---Special articles and 
contributions on’ live topics by_per- 


sons prominent in the great world 


of affairs. 


THE DRAMA---Gowns as shown 
on the stage by leading favorites, 
photographs specially posed for The 


Bazar, will continue as a prominent 


feature. 


THE SHOPS---The Bazar. will 


portray and describe much _ that 


is new and novel in the New .- 
market. The Bazar “Per- 


sonal Shopping Service” will be 
always at your. command. 


SPECIAL---Beauty Hints, with notes of fine creams and 
lotions, Cut-to-Order Patterns of highest grade, Pages of 
Costumes and toggery for very special occasions, Athletic 
Wear of all kinds. In short, The Bazar is the helpful mag- 
azine. Well dressed women read it, because they need it. 


| HARPER’S BAZAR 
OF ALL NEWS DEALERS 


Fifteen Cents 


For December, 1013 


Johm Hubert Ward 


From the dry point etching by Etienne Drian. 


Mrs. Ward was Miss Jean Reid, only daughter of the late Whitelaw Reid, former American Ambassador to the Court of ‘St. James. 
Mr. Ward, who is a brother of the Earl of Dudley, was Equerry-in-ordinary to the late King Edward, and holds the same position 
in King George’s Household. King Edward stood sponsor for their only child, Edward John Sutton, who was born in 1909. 
6 Harper’s Bazar 
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Photograph by L é& nderwood. 
FOUR ANGLO-AMERICAN CHILDREN 
Olivia, Doris, Barbara and William Harcourt, the children of the Right Honourable Lewis Harcourt. Secretary of State for the Colonies. Mrs. Harcourt was ; . 
Miss May Ethel Burns, a daughter of the late Walter H. Burns, of New York, and a niece of the late J. Pierpont Morgan. The “Lulu” Harcourts are socially o. 
and politically prominent, Mr. Harcourt having been in public life since his marriage in 1899. He has been member of Parliament and has served his country os 
» in many other offices. With their American and English background, these children represent the best in birth and breeding of both countries. 
: 4 


In England more than in America, Mr. Martin tells us, Christmas is devoted to giving and to rendering 
service among the poor. The highest noble of the realm feels no shame in giving with his own hands 
to the most humble of his dependents, or taking his proper share in the simple pleasures of a celebration 


modelled on the ancient customs of Britain. 


By Frederick Townsend Martin 


OTWITHSTANDING the changes of cus- 

tom in these days, Christmas is universally 

celebrated in England according to tradi- 

tion, and all of the old forms and ceremonies ap- 

propriate to the-festival ‘are strictly observed, just 
as they have been for hundreds of years. 

In every family the spirit of good-will prevails. 

English children are brought up to understand that 

the Christmas holidays are not to be devoted to 


their exclusive pleasures, but that in all their re- 


joicings they must include some consideration for 
others,—especially for the tenants and servants on 
the estate. 

Every Englishman, at Christmas, ende2vours to 


-be at his own home, or with his nearest relatives or 


dearest friends. Christmas is essentially a festival 
of the home circle, and only where a deep friendship 
exists for one outside this circle does he presume to 
intrude into another’s household. 


Christmas at Coombe Abbey 


To illustrate the English customs I will describe 
a typical Christmas at Coombe Abbey, the country 
house of the Earl of Craven. 

From Christmas until New Year, every day is de- 

For December, 1913 


ven to entertaining the tenants and labourers. 
First,—a dinner for all the old men and women on 
the estate is served in the servants’ hall, and the 
enormous fireplace is piled high with blazing logs. 
When the meal is over, and after the great plum- 
pudding has been brought in ablaze with blue fre, 
Lord and-Lady Craven, and their son, Lord Uffing- 
ton, enter with the holiday presents. To the wom- 
en, they give warm. petticoats, woollen stockings, 
and other things necessary for their comfort; to the 
men, cardigan jackets and scarfs. Lord Uffington 
takes the packages from the baskets, hands them to 
his mother, who presents them to the old people 
with smiles, cheery words and blessings. 


The Feast for the Children 


Next comes the feast for the children, who romp 
and play and have a wonderful time. Lord and 
Lady Craven enter as they did at the dinner to the 
older people, and talk to the children, giving each 
a simple Christmas present. 

I remember once seeing Lady Craven stop to ask 
a little boy: ‘“‘And don’t you want another piece of 
cake?”’ To which the little boy, after mustering 
sufficient courage, replied, ‘“‘If your ladyship would 
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allow me to stand up, I might be able to get it 
down!’’—which produced roars of laughter, as he 
had already eaten enough for two of his size. 

When the feast is over, the children are taken to 
the Christmas tree, which is illuminated with hun- 
dreds of candles and laden with gifts on every 
branch. Long after the little ones have left. there 
remains the memory of their merry laughter and the 
music of the Christmas carols which they sang as 
thev danced about the tree. 


The Old-Time Singing of the Waits 


On Christmas night, according to a quaint old 
English custom which dates back hundreds of 
years, the waits and the bellringers come to the 
house. As we sit at dinner, we hear the tinkling of 
the bells as they approach. There can be no more 
fitting accompaniment to the laughter and gaiety 
that goes with a Christmas dinner. 

These people, in white gowns, ringing bells 
each with a different note, and singing carols, 
again appear on New Year’s Eve. They are in- 
vited into the servants’ hall. and in their turn 
are given a good supper as part of the holiday 
cheer. 
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ERNEST STIRES, SON OF DOCTOR ERNEST L. STIRES, RECTOR OF ST. 
THOMAS’S CHURCH, NEW YORK, AND ETHEL HARRIMAN, DAUGHTER OF 


MR. AND MRS. J. BORDEN HARRIMAN 


The holidays end, on New Year’s Eve, with a 
servants’ ball. One of the large drawing-rooms is 
cleared, the rugs taken up, and all the employees on 
the estate troop in. Lord Craven opens the ball with 
the housekeeper, and opposite him in the dance is 
Lady Craven with the butler. Just before mid- 
night, a circle is formed and as the bells ring out the 
birth of the New Year, Lord Craven holds up in 
both hands a great golden goblet filled with mulled 
wine. He places it in the hands of each man and 
woman as he passes around the room, wishing each 
one a happy NewYear. At the end of the ceremony 
the company all join hands, while the band plays 
* Auld Lang Syne.”’ After the observance of this 
charming custom, Lord and Lady Craven and the 
guests retire, and the hall is left to the merry- 
makers. Later a supper is served and the fun goes 
on till five or six in the morning. 


So ends Christmas in an English country house, 
where the traditions of the past are faithfully ob- 
served, and where the waves of progress have not 
as yet disturbed the old order of things. 


The Preaching Aristocrat 


Society in England has been adjusting and read- 
- Justing itself to changing conditions for hundreds 
of years; and I find the British aristocracy _ 
forming personally a thousand services which Amez- 
icans never dream of doing. 

In New York our churches are supported largely 
by the wealthy. These people give money and 
give it lavishly, but attendance at the church is 
uncertain, and personal service, save in a few in- 
stances, is never thought of. | 

‘But in England many titled men are engaged in 
the actual work of teaching and preaching. Lord 


§ 
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Radstock for nearly half a century has been an 
Evangelist and is often seen standing in the 
open air preaching the gospel to a miscellaneous 
crowd. 

Mr. Gladstone was a lay reader in the established 
church and rather frequently conducted, within the 
limits of that humble office, the service of Hawarden 
parish church. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury was an intensely religious 
man and gave his long life in personal service to the 
poor and working classes. I have known him to go 
to the poorest London lodging houses and makea per- 
sonal appeal to the nondescript wayfarers gathered 
therein of a Sunday morning. He was particularly 
interested in coster-mongers—those lowly venders 
who supply the London markets with vegetables. 

On one occasion a thousand coster-mongers as- 
sembled to do him honour and express appreciation 

Harper's Bazar 
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MISS JOAN WHITNEY, DAUGHTER OF MR. AND MRS. PAYNE WHITNEY, OF 
NEW YORK, AND GRANDDAUGHTER OF THE LATE JOHN HAY, FORMER 


SECRETARY OF STATE 
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of his efforts on their behalf. His lordship presided, 
being honourary president of their association. 
During his address a man led a donkey up to the 
platform and. presented him to the Earl. His 
lordship vacated the chair, stood with his arm 
around the donkey’s neck and said with a pathos 
and tenderness those men never forgot: ‘“‘When I 
have passed away from this life, I desire to have no 
better thing said of me than that I have done my 
duty, as this donkey has done his, with patience and 
unmurmuring resignation.” 

‘‘Where’s yer address, Mister?”’ one coster asked 
him at the close of the meeting, desiring to com- 
municate with him on some personal matter. 

‘Send your letter,” said he, ‘‘to Grosvenor 
Square, addressed ‘K. G. and Coster’ and it will be 
sure to find me!” 

It was such intimate, first-hand knowledge of con- 
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ditions that enabled his lordship while in Parlia- 
ment to help so effectively the poorer classes. I could 
name a score of persons in the most exclusive circles 
in England who enjoy the same sort of work. 


Personal Service the English Ideal 


Even members of the royal family have their 
personal charities and philanthropies. Queen Alex- 
andra still continues her work. A few years ago she 
published a book of pictures, all of which she had 
taken with her own camera, and the proceeds went 
to her private charities. 

I have seen the Duchess of Marlborough ata fair 
in charge of a stall, selling articles for the benefit of 
soldiers’ widows. 

I have found that every titled man and woman of 
my acquaintance in England has two sets of inter- 
ests in this connection—one a personal list of semi- 
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pensioners and dependents, and the other a list of 
public charities. To these they give time and 
money and talent, and they feel these obligations 
to be as binding as any established social custom of 
the great world. 

The records of both the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords reveal the fact that scarcely a 
piece of reform or ameliorative legislation has been 
enacted which has not been championed by the best 
and most intellectual of English society. 

In America the case is different. I wish that so- 
ciety people in our own country were as alive to their 
responsibilities as our friends in England. 

The English look upon doing good unto others as 
an incumbent duty. To lend a hand in making 
England a better place, not only where the rich may 
live at peace, but for the whole English people, 
seems to be the universal aim. 
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Cie t y The 
By Alice Duer Miller . 


The American man has been called unsocial. The author here defends him. That he is vitally important 


Man 


to society goes without saying, but the question of how to make society “good enough for him” is. ~ ; 


HE general impression widespread among 
ay our foreign critics is that the American man 

is not good enough for American society. 
The exact opposite is the truth. American 
society is not good enough for the American 
man. He does not know this himself; he thinks 
-—a certain humility in some matters having been 
instilled into him since boyhood,—that something 
has been left out of his,nature, so that he cannot 
enjoy society, far less shine in it. He regrets this; 
he sincerely admires his wife’s ability, and honestly 
deplores that there is something in him, perhaps a 
habit of dullness, or an awkwardness, or an abil- 
ity to talk only of what he really understands, 
which cuts him off from sharing in her activities. 
He envies his own clerks who carry it off so fairly. 
He never makes the mistake of supposing his wife 
desires his absence, though this is very apt to be the 
foreign point of view. In many of the books on 
America we find such phrases as these: ‘‘The 
women—the American Miss and Wife—are funda- 
mentally different from their sisters in Europe. Far 
from taking the slightest interest In man, they look 
down on him. Man in America plays neither 
first nor second fiddle: he does not even beat the 
drum. He is the mere lamp-lighter of the orchestra 
of life.” ‘* Men in America do worship their women, 
and untold husbands are content-.to toil and moil 
incessantly in their offices and factories without 
any’ real or considerable distraction whatsoever 
so as to enable their wives and daughters to be 
highly dressed, to be present at all fashionable 
affairs, to ‘do’ Europe and Asia and to receive 
with splendour. Women in America are the 
aristocracy and American men’s loyalty is that of 
passionate vassals.” 


His Life Is Social In a Vital Sense 


There is here an element of truth. Many men 
do “toil and moil”’ so that their wives may enjoy 
a life in which they do not share; but they do not 
share it for the simple reason that it does not suffi- 
ciently interest them,—like many of the other fields 
which they leave entirely to their wives. Clearly 
American society is not good enough for the .\meri- 
can man. It may be the fault of the man, but it may 
also be the fault of society. His wife vaguely under- 
stands this. Far from trying to tuck her husband 
away out of sight, she is always endeavouring with 
tiresome persistence to draw him out. Her motives 

vary; sometimes perhaps she is not without a wish 
to refine and polish him; sometimes she has a con- 
fused desire to enlarge the narrow field of their com- 
mon interests; but most often, I think, she is well 
aware how positive a contribution of vividness 
and. reality her husband could bring with him if only 
he would. 

But so far, at least, he will not. So far the Amer- 
ican man very positively refuses, and few of us will 
deny that he has been in the right. For—social 
creature that he is—his sociability faints of inanition 
in the average drawing-room. He. himself has 
spent a day infinitely more social in every sense of 
the word,—a business day. He has seen men,— 
and women, too, now-a-days—in competition and 
co-operation; he has been ruthless, friendly and 
benevolent.- He has seen the best minds in the 
country at work among vital issues; he has watched 
the play now of undisguised character and now of 
carefully concealed motives; he has seen the talkers 
inaction. And after this his wife expects him to en- 
joy going out to dinner and conversing for three 
hours with some lady who has received perhaps the 
education we give our chosen few, which consists in 
being cultivated without using the mind, and who 
will have a few ideas about Anatole France or the 
Futurists. Sensible man that he is, he naturally 
recoils from the prospect and can only offer in ex- 
planation that he has ‘no social gift.”’ 


Must Take the Men It Can Get 


Someone has said that the Stock Exchange is 
the best club in New York, but we might go further 
and say that business is the best social organization 
in the United States. In and out of each other’s 
offices, always “‘sizing each other up,’ ’ manoeuvering 
money out of each other’s pockets and often quite 
absurdly giving it back again. trying and defending 
each other, confessing to each other, and at times 
sending each other to prison,x—men have found a 
real social relation. ‘‘Alas,’’ we hear women com- 
plain, ‘“‘my husband comes up-town too tired to 
enjoy society.” She might more truthfully say he 


the problem. 


comes home sated with it, sated moreover with 
it in a form so actual that he cannot be expected 
to sacrifice any of his time and comfort for the very 
mild variety which his womenkind are offering him. 

The consequence is—since society 
on without men—American women have had to 
turn to other groups than the business men; groups 
much less typically American and to men who, 
for one reason or another, have not had all 
social craving satisfied in their.day’s work. If we 
analyze the situation in any of our larger cities, 
we shall find that the men who keep society alive, 
who “go out,”’ who don’t have to be besought, who 
want it as much as it needs them, almost all belong 
to one of three or four groups. First, very young 
men, whose work down-town is still in the nature 


of drudgery and offers little in the way of human _ 


relationships; then men whose profession is inher- 
ently solitary, such as writers and artists; then those 
who for one reason or another believe that it is to 
their advantage to mingle social and business mat- 
ters; and last, idle men. For in America idleness, 
in men, at least, is still unsocial. Such men feel a 
certain distance between them and their own kind; 
they, too.like the young clerk, are lonely, even in the 
multiplicity of their clubs. 


The Frail Bridgé of Conversation 


Our clubs apparently are open tothe same objec- 
tion as our woman-made social fabric. The relation 
is artificial. They are animated only for those men 
who contrive their business there. Conversation at 
clubs, men will tell’ you, is usually an intolerable 
conversation and has only this advantage over social 
life,—that you don’t have to make any effort in 
order to suffer it,—you don’t have to dress and go 
out nor give it your real attention. But the same 
fallacy is inherent which underlies all our social 
theories,—the fallacy that, in order to be sociable, 
human. beings must talk to one another. Most 
of our formal entertainments seem to be arranged 
under the hypothesis that we can establish interest- 
ing human relations through talk. And yet every- 
one of us knows that that is not the way we do it, 
at least, when anything else is available. Without 
going so far as to assert, as some do, that words are 
actually a barrier,—we have all felt how very frail is 
the bridge they build. We want not so much to 
hear people talk as to see them act. For instance, 
most of us who have sat next to a great man at 
dinner have come away disappointed and irritated 
by the futility of the evening; we have perhaps 
blamed ourselves for the failure, when we should 
rather have blaméd an environment which insists 
on everyone presenting the least significant aspect 
of his character. There might have been something 
immensely revelatory in selling the Great Man a 
yard of ribbon, or even in watching him asleep in a 
railway train; but not in that denaturalized dinner 
conversation. Even if his greatness had lain in his 
use of words, he would have needed some issue, 
some situation, some action before he would have 
been himself. 

For words, even our own words, the psychologists 
tell us, have no value until we have somehow trans- 
lated them into action. Surely this principle applies 
to things social. The interchange of ideas is nothing 
unless we are able to observe each other putting 
those ideas into practice. For this reason, schools, 
colleges and business are social activities in a sense 
in which society is not. They give opportunity 
for conduct—society offers its rewards to beauty 
and conversation alone. 


Our Indefiniteness of Social Scale 

This peculiarly vacant quality is more _ pro- 
nounced, apparently, in American society than in 
others. Some people tell you that it is because 
being essentially people of practical interests we 
express ourselves, for all our volubility, less and less 
well in words; but it is probably nearer the truth 
to say that in all countries where an aristocratic 
government has once existed, a germ of motive, a 
spark of reality still persists in the meetings of what 
was once the governing class. Only in a democracy 
is society without even a traditional function. If it 
does not amuse itself it had better cease to exist; it 
is, therefore, always asking if it does, after all, 
amuse. 

There are indeed several weaknesses in a ‘ne- 
cratic society, or rather let us say, in the fashionable 
group which everywhere emerges from the demo- 
cratic background. They are, by-the-way, the 
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cannot go 


very weak vessels advanced as arguments against 
democratic government. The socially great are only 
great by the consent of the governed; it is all a 
matter of popular opinion; people are only fashion- 
able as long as their friends and enemies think them 
so. Lacking a good definite old-fashioned standard 
such as titles of nobility, having long-ago thrown 
over what small standards of family we ever had, 
and never having adopted those of income (for all 


we are thought to be mercenary), one has to be 
very quick and very keen to define our social 


scale. 

Nothing is more amusing than to see some young 
diplomat freshly arrived from a good, set, comfort- 
able aristocracy trying to understand our uncharted 
social destinations. He realizes their wish; but 
what are they and what do they mean? He 
seeks in vain for a clue, and, with a naiveté that 
sounds strange.to our ears, he will inquire as to the 
relative importance of two conflicting hostesses. 
Nobody will really tell him, nobody can,—the scene 
shifts too quickly, the flux is too rapid. Yet though 
the make-up of the dominant group in all sections of 
the country changes from year to year, there is no 
doubt whatever about its dominance. Our young 
diplomat cannot escape his dilemma by saying it 
does got matter which invitation he accepts. It 
does matter, not only to him, but to his hostess, who 
may see in his choice one voice of the many by which 
she is to rise or fall. For everybody is rising or 
falling. Just as in this country there is no such 
thing as an unattainable position, so there is no 
such thing as an assured position. Our policy of the 
open-door, which allows the most unlikely people to 
come in, also sometimes shoves out those who ex- 
pected it least. 


On. What Does Position Rest ? 


Such a condition has its disadvantages. It tends 
to make everyone at once aggressive and _ self- 
distrustful. Foreigners are never tired of telling 
us how little confidence our great ladies feel in their 
position. The great ladies show their intelligence 
in that. Through some vagary of mob psychology 
their position may melt away tomorrow;—may, 
indeed, already be gone without their knowing it. 
Confidence! One might as well tell a candidate 
for popular election he should feel confidence in his 
election. A few of the old families in New York 
decided some twenty or thirty years ago that their 
position was assured. They had, one is told, that 
very poise and self-confidence which is so generally 
regretted,—but where are they today? Alas, no- 
body knows. 

Now all this doesn’t mean that there is any 
antagonism between democracy and a pleasant 
social life. Quite the contrary. To meet as 
equals is the only form of meeting and the more 
equals there are the better, But what does seem 
to be is that in a democracy we shall not make 
much success with a society formed on aristocratic 
conventions. ~We have differed from the limita- 
tions of both. We have had the disadvantages of 
both and the advantages of neither. We have 
kept on refusing to receive our great men if they ate 
with their knives, and we have despised in our hearts 
the men who were socially expert and nothing else. 


We have clung in many instances to social conven- 


tions that abroad have long since been cast off. In 
such matters as dispensing with formal introduc- 
tions, and asking husbands and wives separately, 
we are far behind England. What English hostess 
would make such a to-do over naming every- 
body at a dinner to everybody else as we do in 
America? The spontaneity, the freedom and natural- 
ism, with which we might offset some of our defects, 
is entirely lacking. We are not only timid, but 
narrow. Whether it be the fashionable group in 
large cities or In an army-post, we find the same 
distrust of anything out of the common, depriving 
society of its only hope of success. 


The One Hope for Social Life 


We seem to pride ourselves on our exclusions 
just as if they were based on anything real, and there 
is hardly a state capital in the East in which the 
group that represents fashion does not boast of its 
refusal to receive the legislators,—even the governor 
himself, though he may be President next year. 
In a very small town in New York State it was 
once the fate of the present writer to sit next at 
dinner to a manufacturer of bed-spreads, a man so 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Photographed by special permission to Harper's Bazar and Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood. 


Vincent Astor’s Prospective Bride 


2 


: Miss Helen Dinsmore Huntington 


The announcement that Miss Helen Huntington would marry Mr. Vincent Astor Avenue, where they were neighbours.of the William B. Astors, great-grand- 


was received with interest, not only in this country, but in Europe, where the parents of young Mr. Astor. The Astors and Dinsmores were also neighbours 
Astors are as well known as at home. The future Mrs. Astor comes from a family on the banks of the Hudson, for they purchased their great estates “‘Ferncliffe” 
prominent in New York for several generations. Her mother was Miss Helen and “The Locusts” at the same time, nearly a century ago. “Hopeland House,” 
Gray Dinsmore, a daughter of the late William B. Dinsmore, junior, whose wife was where Miss Huntington has spent the greater part of her life and where her court- 
Miss Helen Adams, daughter of the founder of the Adams Express Company. ship by the heir of the Astor estates has been carried on, is part of the great 
The bride-to-be’s great-grandparents had a splendid mansion in lower Fifth Dinsmore estate. 
For. December, 1913 | ae 
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HE things we will wear and the way we will 
! wear them are definitely settled for at least 
three months; that is, of course, if we are 
content to} spend these months in one place. If, 
however, we go gadding about from North to 
South, from Fast to West, we will have to make 
quick fashion changes. Those of us, for instance, 
who intend to spend a month at Palm Beach will 
have to make several additions to our already 
acquired «caries But for the moment we can 
eliminate the “Beach” and think only of our in- 
town and near-town clothes. 
The black velvet hat, the great standby of the: 
past few sepsons, is not nearly so smart as the hat 
of dark brown velvet. Brown has suddenly sprung 


into high favour, not only in velvets, but in beavers | 


and velours. Hats of medium size in a dark shade 
are worn with costumes of the new bright colours, 
the pinks, greens, blues, and Tango yellows. A year 
ago only a ‘black hat would have been possible. 


F lower-pots and Fruits on the Hats 


Mrs. Oliver Gould Jennings, who has lovely bru- 
nette colouring, is wearing a brown velvet hat of a 
sailor shape. The crown is not more than two or 
three inches high. and the brim is just wide enough 
to shade het big brown eyes. Round the crown is a 
wreath of tiny satin apples, light green, pale yellow, 
and soft rose, in tones that harmonize delightfully. 
These artificial apples and other small fruits are 
being used instead of flowers. (nd very effective they 


Stuyvesant 


can be. I like the apple wreaths, although there is 
danger in adopting these fruit decorations too whole- 
heartedly. For instance, a hat trimmed with life-size 
“hand-picked” raisins I saw the other day, looked 
better in a shop than it would on any one’s head. 

Mrs. Oliver Iselin, Junior, who was Beatrice 
Flagg, a bride of two years ago, has a brown hat 
very similar in shape and size to that worn by Mrs. 
Jennings. Hers also is decorated with the small 
apples. These apples, by the way, are not the hard, 
shiny fruits of yester-veag: They are puffs of cotton 
covered with soft satin or silk. 

And now we have hats trimmed with flower-pots! 
Mrs. Oliver Perin and Helen Alexandre are wearing 
them and.they are utterly fascinating. Mrs. Perin, 
who is a decided brunette. wears a rather high- 
crowned, broad-brimmed rose-coloured velour hat. 
The flower-pots in soft green are stamped on the silk 
ribbon band, and the plants in full bloom are 
stamped on the hat. The band is put on so that the 
plants are apparently in the.pots. Mrs. Perin’s 
flowers are tiny yellow and rose-coloured ones. 

Helen Alexandre’s hat is a dark-brown v elour, the 
same shape and size as Mrs. Perin’s. Her flower- 
pots are rose-coloured, and the plants are green and 
yellow, in tones that blend perfectly. 


Tiaras Are Again in Favour 


From hats to coronets is but a step; and of coro- 
nets IT would speak in passing. It would seem that 
this will be a tiara winter for New York. Last win- 
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ter, and during the preceding season also, tiaras were 
not greatly in favour. The craze for novel and 
original head-dresses, for the Persian turbaris and 
jeweled bandeaux, rather dimmed the brilliancy of 
the tiara. But this year the jeweled crown has 
come into its own again. 

At the opera, Mrs. George Gould’s wonderful 
eight-point crown, Mrs. Harry Whitney’s gorgeous 
diamond and pearl tiara, and Mrs. Ogden Mills’ 
Russian crown, while attracting their usual quota 
of attention, have had many rivals. Mrs. Ogden 
Mills, Junior, still clings to the quaint Grecian coit- 
fure, which-she has worn since her marriage two 
years ago. Her only decoration is a black. velvet 
band outlining her sleekly coiffed hair, and fastened 
in the middle of her forehead with a diamond clasp. 
Her sister, Barbara Rutherfurd, a débutante of this 
winter, wears her hair in much the same fashion. 
Miss Rutherfurd, like all débutantes, wears no 
jewelry at the opera, except a single strand of pearls. 


The Fashion in Earrings and Watches 


It is a fad just now for the girls just out to discard 
all rings, the idea being to go Tingless until the en- 
gagement ring arrives! This is a fad, which, I feel 
sure, will be short- lived, for, as one débutante said 
the other day, ‘‘not every girl is lucky enough to 
become engaged during her first season.’ 

The earring fad has abated somewhat, but I no- 
tice that some of the girls and their older sisters are 
still wearing them. The hoop of cut jet or tiny 
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pearls and the long single pendant of jet or dark 
blue stone, are the smartest forms the earring is now 
taking. . Nancy Steele, who was married to Déver- 
eux Milburn a month ago, invariably wears pearl 
hoop rings. .Muriel Winthrop and Theodora La- 
rocque, two of this season’s buds, wear the long 
pendants in either black or blue. 


The flat watch-pendant will be a popular Christ- 


mas gift, lam sure, for every feminine person, what- 
ever her age may be, seems determined to have one 
or more. This must now dangle from one’s necklace. 
It has become ‘‘neck or nothing”’ for the watch. 


But this neck watch is not the prosaic timepiece. 


we wore on our wrists. It is a beautiful affair of 
crystal. Mrs. Willie K. Vanderbilt brought from 
Paris an exquisite amethyst one. It is oval in 
shape, about two inches in cjrcumference, and she 
Wears it on a platinum and @methyst chain. 


Engagement Ring Fads and Fancies 
Have solitaire engagement rings fallen into dis- 


-favour? I wonder. The girl of to-day has broken 


so many traditions that I would not be surprised 
to discover the ‘‘diamond solitaire’? among them. 
Several recent brides wear no diamond rings at all, 
and wore none during their engagement. Mrs. 
Sumner Gerard, who was married last June, chose 
a glorious sapphire for her engagement stone. The 
stone Is set high and is as large as a hazel nut. 

Then there is a débutante of last season, whose 


engagement is rumoured but not officially an- 
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nounced, who wears on her engagement finger a very 
large emerald, cut square and set in diamonds. 
There was such a:sameness about the old engage- 
ment rings that I am glad of this change. 
When the laced sandal was adopted in Paris I 
wondered how it would be received in this country. 
Sufficient time has now elapsed to judge of its popu- 
larity. I am constrained to admit that it may be- 
come popular. but it is not fashionable. The ultra- 
smart matrons are continuing to wear the high- 
heeled, conventional slippers, in shades to match the 
gown, or in gold or silver. These last two are the 
only possible shades, unless the costume is matched. 
At the play the other night, I noticed that Mrs. F. 
Egerton Webb was wearing silver slippers with ex- 
tremely high heels, and small lover’s knot rhine- 
stone buckles. Her costume was a misty blue and 
and silver brocade affair, the bodice being made of 
the two shades of chiffon combined with the brocade. 


Furs and Costumes I Have Noticed 


Although the in-town season is in almost full 
swing, the nearby country colonies, Tuxedo, Long 
Island and Westchester. are very gay, especially 
over the week-ends. At Tuxedo, the country houses 
and the Club are filled with week-end guests, and on 
Long Island the clans gather at Meadowbrook for 
the hunting, at Glen Cove for golf, and at Piping 
Rock and Belmont Terminal for races and other out- 
door sports. At the latest gatherings furs and heavy 
costumes were in order, but there was such a diver- 
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sity in fashions that the effect was anything but 
monotonous. 

One of the most striking costumes that I have 
seen for many days was the Poiret costume brought 
from Paris by Mrs. Alexander Pratt. It was devel- 
oped in biscuit-coloured velours de laine and 
trimmed with skunk fur. As Mrs. Pratt is a most 
picturesque young matron, this was very becoming. 

While the slit skirt is still with us, the slit has 
moved to the back, and the heels, not the buckles, 
are displayed in the new models. Mrs. Townsend 
Burden, Junior, another recent arrival in town, is 
wearing a black and white check costume that 
shows the newly-placed slit. The skirt is draped 
in the back. The jacket is very unusual. It is an 
elongated Eton, rather full in the back, and with this 
fulness held in under a large flat bow of black silk 
ribbon, placed just under the shoulder blades. 

While few velvet gowns are seen at the outdoor 
affairs, I have seen some that were very beautiful 
both in colour and design. Such costumes are worn 
usually by young matrons, who expect to go on to 
lunch at one of the smart clubs. Mrs. Jennings is 
wearing a green velvet trimmed with sable; it has 
an unusual tunic laid in flat pleats in the back, the 
whole being edged with fur. 

Mrs. Bramhall Gilbert, whose engagement to an 
English army officer was recently announced, in- 
cludes a green velvet costume in her winter ward- 
robe. With this Mrs. Gilbert wears a hat of the 
velvet trimmed with green plumes. 
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“2 OU are a great artist, my son,’—said the 
Abbot} with a favouring smile—‘‘and, what 
is far better, vou are pure-hearted. To you 


we have decided to entrust the task of filling the* 


vacant niche in our church with an angel of peace 
and blessing. | We will give you all possible freedom 
and leisure for the work, so that you may complete 
it before Christmas. On the Feast of the Nativity 
of our Blessed Lord we shall hope, God willing, to 
see your angel in the chancel.” 

They were standing together in one of the side 
chapels of a magnificent abbey church; and those 
were the aloha implicit belief in Divine Power 
was the chief saving grace of the nation. 

“You will,’ continued the Abbot, “have time to 
yourseli—that) is, of course, such time as is not 
occupied by the holy services; and we will take good 
care nothing shall disturb the flow of what must 
besa truly divine inspiration. Yes, my son! all 
labour is divine; for our best thoughts come from 
God alone, so| that we of ourselves dare claim no 
merit. In the making of an angel’s likeness, angels 
must surely guide the sculptor’s hand—and bring 
his work to ultimate perfection! Is this not so? 
You hear me?+-you understand?” 

Anselmus had remained silent, but now he raised 
his head. He/was not a young man; youth seemed 
to have passed him by and left him old before his 
time. His face was worn and thin, and showed deep 
furrows of pain and sorrow—only his eyes, though 
sunken, were bright, almost feverish in their 
lustre, and they flashed with the smouldering fires 
of a suppressed energy. 

“T hear—and I understand,” he answered slowly; 
“but why choose a better man—a better sculp- 
tor? I am not worthy.” 

The Abbot laid a kindly hand upon his arm. 

“Who among us is more worthy?” he said. 
“Have you not bestowed upon us the product of 
your genius, do we not owe much of the beauty of 
our Abbey Church to your designs? My son, hu- 
mility is becoming*in you as in us all—each one of 
us is indeed unworthy so far as he himself is con- 
cerned. But your gif: of art is from God, and there- 
fore of its worthiness neither you nor I must pre- 
sume to doubt! It is a gift that you are bound to 
use for high purpose—need I say more? Yon accept 
the task?” | 

‘Father, when you command I will obey,” said 
the monk. ‘Nevertheless I repeat I am not worthy! 
—but I will do my best.”’ 

“That best) will be sufficient,’ said the Abbot. 
* And while you work, you must relax a little in the 
rigourous discipline to which you so constantly submit 
vourself. You fast too long and sleep too lightly. 
Take more rest and food, Anselmus, or the wants of 
the flesh will chafe the spirit with so much sharpness 
that the end will be disaster to’ both brain and body. 
Work at your own time and pleasure.”’ 

He nodded graciously, and making the sign of the 
cross left the jchapel. 


“God Be Merciful to Me!” 


Anselmus stood for a moment gazing after him; 


then with a movement of utter abandonment and 
despair he threw himself on his knees before the 
altar. | 

“Q God,” he prayed, “have mercy upon thy 
wicked and |treacherous servant! Lift from my 
soul the burden of my sin! Teach me the way to 
win Thy pardon and recover the peace that I have 
lost! Lighten the shadow of my crime, for it is 
ever black before my eyes! Spare me, O Redeemer 
of souls! For my remorse is greater than I can 
bear!”’ 

He covered his face with his hands and shuddered. 
His thoughts) whipped him as with a million lashes; 


they drove him through every memory of his past, : 


sparing no detail, till at times he felt that he was 
on the verge of madness. Looking back to the time 
of his early manhood, he lived’again the days when, 
as an ardent student of art, he had worked under the 
master-sculptors of Rome, and developed a power 
of perfection which had astonished his fellows in 
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For the first time in many years, Marie Corelli has written a short story. The distinguished author of “ Thelma,” “ Ardath,” 
“The Soul of Lilith,” “ Wormwood ”— those stories of passion and sentiment which have been read in every corner of the globe 
and translated into the language of every nation — has retured to the fictional form most popular with the reading public. 
Miss Corelli has delivered to Harper’s Bazar the manuscript of this new short romance from her gifted pen — and we are pub- 
lishing it with the certainty that our readers will take a keen interest in this, her only recent short story. As is befitting the 
work of one who has become famous as the apostle of love, it is a happy circumstance that Miss Corelli’s story deals with 
the saving power of supreme love—a love. that, in its splendour o 

ment has also been caught by Mr. A. Forestier, the artist, whose illustration is in keeping with the spirit of the story. 
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the school. As the wreath of fame seemed to be his 
to hold, he had suddenly become’ possessed of a 
spiritual exaltation which had moved him to conse- 
crate his life and genius to the Church; and severing 
all ties of natural affection, leaving father, mother 
and home, he had taken the monastic vows; and 
soon after*he had gladly joined a band of earnest 
and devoted brethren who were sent from Rome 
to England to assist by their labours the completion 
of one of the greatest abbeys ever founded in Britain. 

He recalled the passionate love for his work which 
had strengthened the hands that laboured so lov- 
ingly and patiently to beautify this sacred shrine, 
and the work was not more perfect than the spirit 
in which he submitted to the discipline of the 
monastic life. The Abbot knew that in Anselmus 
he had a sculptor of rare genius—one who, if he had 
chosen to follow a worldly career instead of em- 
bracing the religious life, would have made a name 
for himself in history. Then—all suddenly—the 
great test came. 

And thus it happened: 

Sent out from the monastery each week to minis- 


ter to the sick and the poor, he met upon one occa-* 


sion a trusting maid—a little peasant, with cheeks 
likegthe wild-rose and eyes blue as the summer sea. 
He found her tending uncomplainingly upon an aged 
woman, her grandmother, and touched by the sight 
of so fair a creature thus bearing her daily lot of hard 
privation with gentle patience, Anselmus brought, 
upon his next visit, medicines and wine for the aged 
sufferer. and supplies of food for the girl. Together 
they talked of many things, and at the monk’s re- 
quest she walked with him through the long shaded 
avenue that led to the monastery gate. As she was 
about to turn back alone, his suppressed passion 
arose within him, and yielding to a reckless impulse 
he caught her in his arms. 

Their lips met, and as he felt the tender clinging 
warmth of that first kiss, he experienced a happiness 
he had never known, an ecstacy so intense that it 
seemed to lift him to a heaven far beyond even 
that of which he had dreamed in long nightly vigils 
of prayer. 

The Burden of His Sin 

This was the beginning of many secret meetings— 
meetings fraught with fearand joy. He, the ascetic 
monk, scholar and rigid disciplinarian of all the 
duties of an exacting religious order, became an 
ardent, passionate and selfish lover; while she, poor 
child, overcome and carried away by the burning 
warmth of his eager caresses and words of endear- 
ment, asked nothing better than to be loved, and in 
return loved him wWith all the strength and devotion 
of her heart and soul. 

Their idyll was brief. Anselmus, like the rest of 


his sex, soon tired of what he had too easily ob-- 


tained, and, in order to escape from the bonds which 
he had so willingly fastened upon himself, began, 
somewhat late in the day, to consider the dangers he 
ran by indulging in his illicit pleasure. His own 
safety now seemed to him of far greater importance 
than the peace or the happiness of the loving soul he 
had set himself to conquer and contaminate. One 
day, goaded by her importunities, he harshly told her 
that they must meet no more. 

“T have,” he said. “‘committed an unpardonable 
sin, and I must do penance for it with many years.of 
fasting and of prayer. You have led me from the 
path of purity and honour; you tempted me! But 
[ am sorry for you, poor child!’’—here his accents 
became paternal—‘‘ Forgive me for any wrong I 
have done you, and forget me! You are still young 
—you will be happy yet!”’ s 

And then, not realizing that his words were as 
death-blows upon the tender heart of the girl; he 
waited for her tears and reproaches. All she did was 
to raise her pretty eyes to his with a look which he 
never forgot-—a look of sorrow, pity and pardon. 
Then she caught his hand, kissed it, and turned 
away. 

“Stay! Are you going?” he called. ‘‘ Without 
one word?” 
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self-sacrifice, is capable of miracles. 
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This senti- 


She made no reply. .On she went, steadily, the 
little figure glimmering now and again through the 
shadows of the trees, and without one® backward 
glance she disappeared. 

He never saw heragain. But when he went again 
on his usual rounds of charity through the district, he 
learned that she had been found drowned among the 
reeds by the river that wound through the monas- 
tery lands. 

Years passed; and his sin had not found him out. 
But in the secret hours his little dead love’s last look 
and her last kiss upon his hand were meinories that 
burned into his soul like a scorching coal of fire. 
Just in these latter days thoughts of her had become 
unusually insistent, leaving him no peace. There 
was no especial reason why he should perpetually 
dwell upon the recollection of her sea-blue eyes and 
her beautiful childlike smile, yet somehow he could 
not exclude the memory fora moment. And it was 
becausé of this constantly increasing remorse that 
he had told the Abbot that he was unworthy to per- 
form the task allotted him—unworthy to execute the 
the statue of an angel for the niche in the chancel. 

Burdened with the weight of his sin, and notwith- 
standing his rigorous fastings and penances, he felt 
himself nothing more than a miserable hypocrite in 
the sight of God. Even now, abased in supplica- 
tion before the altar, he had no. hope of consolation. 
When he rose from his knees it was with a desperate 
resignation to the inevitable. 

He began his labours in a spirit far removed 
from the joyous elation of the’ artist who never 
doubts that his hand can accomplish what his 
brain conceives. Carefully measuring the niche, 
he made one like it of wood and set it up in his studio. 
As he gazed at its emptiness, “‘It is not for me to 
see divine things!’* he exclaimed bitterly. ‘In- 
spiration is killed at its very source by sin! Shame 
on my weak soul that it should be trapped by a 
woman’s eyes! If she had not looked at me—if her 
smile had not been sweet!—if she had resisted my 
passion—she might have saved herself and me!” 


The Vision Beautiful 


So he argued, as \dam argued before him. And 
so will men, in their pitiless egotism, argue in their 
own defence for all time. 

All the day he sat, distraught and puzzled, al- 
ternately gazing at the empty niché and ‘at the 
paper on his drawing-board, where as yet_he had 
only traced.a few unmeaning lines. The sun began 
to sink, and through the broad mullioned windows 
he saw the western sky glowing like melted rubies 
in a belt of sapphire blue. The brightness dazzled 
his eyes and made them ache; he shaded them for 
a moment and then looked again toward the niche, 
and looking, he uttered a smothered cry and fell to 
his knees! For the niche was no longer empty. 
A figure delicate and surpassingly beautiful, with a 
face fair and radiant, stood there with folded wings 
like rays of light on either side. 

Awed and beyond all power of speech, Anselmus, 
kneeling, gazed upward at the ravishing vision which 
rested its eyes upon him with a look of divine and 


affectionate compassion. The red glow of the sun- 


set deepened, and within the studio all the lights of 
heaven seemed transfused, circling gloriously around 
the one white uplifted wonder that shone forth from 
the niche like a lily illumined by some hidden fire. 
Automatically Anselmus groped for his pencil, but as 
the light from the sky faded into gray shadow, the 
vision faded also. In mingled ecstasy and anguish 
Anselmus rose from his kneeling attitude.. The An- 
gelus was ringing; it was time to betake himself to 
prayer and vigil. Like a man suddenly awakened 
from a deep sleep he groped his way, absorbed in 
thought, and the brethren who watched him enter 
his choir-stall to join them in the singing of vespers, 
murmured to each other: ‘‘Our Anselmus is at 
work! He has the air of one inspired by heaven!”’ 

The next morning Anselmus hurried to 
studio with feverish haste. Eagerly he caught up 
the drawing he had attempted to make of his 


‘vision the night before. But alas! there was noth- 
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A figure delicate and surpassingly beautiful stood there with folded wings. 


ing suggestive enough to warrant further elabora- 
tion, and he flung it aside with a sigh of disappoint- 
ment. Seating himself in his accustomed place, 
he slowly raised his eyes toward the niche. There 
again stood the angel! In full daylight and whiter 
than the whitest cloud tipped by the sun; there 
with folded wings and divine, inscrutable smile 
it waited, as though it sought to be commanded, 
its delicate hands outstretched in an attitude of 
‘mingled protection and blessing. And now Ansel- 
_mus did not kneel. Convinced that the miraculous 
image was a chimera of his own mind, he resolved 
to profit by the illusion. 7 


And the Angel Appeared unto him 


is my own creation!” he thought; ‘A vision 
evoked from my own thoughts, and from my desire 
to fulfil the task our Father Abbot has given me. 
Let me therefore work. while it is day—’’ And he 
began todraw. With facile touch he soon completed 
a rough outline of the form and drapery of his visi- 
tant. But when he began to study more closely the 
face and features his hand trembled; he looked again 
and again. He became terror stricken. Surely he 
had seen those eyes before? That wistful smile? 

Shuddering he murmured, “God have mercy 
upon me! Spare me my brain,’O Lord! Let me 
not go mad until my work is done! Is this Thy 
punishment? Can the dead arise before Thy 
Judgment Day?” 

His eves smarted with pain, but he lifted them 
again to the figure in the niche, a vision expressive 
of all sweetness, all patience. Seeing that it did 
not move, but remained as though it were in very 
truth a model posed ior his study, he fell to work 
again. : 

Day after day he toiled unceasingly, giving him- 
self little time for food or sleep, and for the first 
time in his life almost grudging the hours he was 
compelled to pass in religious duties. Day after 
day the angel appeared to him. He still treated 
it as a delusion of his own brain, and worked from 
it as a model, feeling it to be the image of that ideal 
angel which he sought to create. Slowly but surely, 
after the drawings were finished, the clay figure 
grew under his hands. And the angel remained 
with him. The autumn deepened into winter; 
the withered leaves swirled in rustling heaps along 
the gravel paths and disfigured the grass-walks 
round the monastery. Bitter winds blew from the 
north-east, bringing flurries of sleet and snow. The 
studio where Anselmus worked grew cold—some- 
times he felt a chill as of death upon him while 
modelling the damp clay into the figure of his angel. 
’ Yet from the niche where the vision faithfully 
remained, streamed an unearthly light that was 
almost warmth. Anselmus would have died rather 
than leave the spot for a more comfortable room, 
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which was offered him in kindly solicitude for his 
health. 

‘‘Wedo not seek to know what you are doing, 
said the Abbot; ‘‘nor would we look upon your 
work till you summon us to see it finished. But you 
appear to suffer; you are worn to a shadow! Let 
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me entreat you, my son, to take more care and rest. 


or céase work for a while—— | 

‘‘No, no!” interrupted Anselmus excitedly, “‘If 
I cease work, I cease to live! Iam well; quite well! 
Have no concern about me; let me finish my task; 
or else the angel’’—here he smiled a strange, be- 
wildered smile—‘‘ Yes! the angel may leave me!” 

The Abbot was puzzled by his manner, but for- 
bore to press further advice upon him. 

Things went better for him later on, and he ap- 
peared to suffer less, - when, having finished his 
model in the clay he began to hew out his ‘‘ Angel’”’ 
in stone. He was an adept at this hard work, and 
the physical exertion did him good and restored to 
him. something of his old vigour. From dawn to 
dusk every day the radiant vision filled the niche. 
The sweet,. mysterious eyes watched him constantly 
as he chiselled away the stone. . At last the day 
“ame when he realized that his task was done. 
Throwing down his tools, he fell on his knees and 
stretched out his hands in an agony of appeal. 

‘* Angel of my soul!” he murmured; “angel of my 


dreams!—spirit of my work! speak to me! Oh, 
speak, and tell me why you are here! You the 


heavenly likeness of one whom I wronged: why 
have you come to me?”’ 


“Love Is the Only Miracle” 


Through the silence, a silence so tense and deep as 
to be fraught with ineffable torment to the mind of 
the suffering man, came the answer in a voice 
sweeter than the sound of a crystal bell: “‘ Because 
I love you!” | 

Thrilled and gazing upward, he met the radiance 
of those angelic eyes in mingled fear and rapture. 

‘Because I love you!”’ repeated the voice; “‘be- 
cause I have always loved you!” 

He heard—incredulous. 

‘“‘T am mad—or dreaming! ”’ he whispered, tremu- 
lously; ‘‘This Miracle speaks as she would have 
spoken!”’ 

“Love is the only miracle!” went on the voice. 
‘Tt cannot die; it is immortal!” 

‘‘Punish me!” cried he. ‘‘Let me not live to lose 
the memory of this day!” 

‘“‘Love. knows no vengeance,” said the voice. 
‘“‘ All is finished save the story of our joy. which no 
mortal shall ever know-—a joy beginning, but never 
ending! Out of my death I give you life, and for the 
wrong you wrought upon my soul, I bring you, in the 
name of God, pardon and peace! Beloved, your 
work is done!” 
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Late that evening, as Anselmus did not appear in 
his place at vespers, some of the brethren sought the 
Abbot’s permission to go to his studio and see if any- 
thing could have happened to detain him. The 
Abbot hiniself accompanied them. They found the 
sculptor lying unconscious before the statue of an 
angel, more beautiful than any they had dreamed of. 
They raised the senseless body and bore it ‘to his 
cell, where, after some hours, Anselmus revived to a 
certain extent. Yet he was too feeble to suffer much 
converse, and they humoured him in his evident 
desire to be spared any praise for the noble work 
he had achieved. All he would say when the Abbot 
expressed his admiration for the perfect statue was: 

‘““God made it,—not I!”’ 


Nunc Dimittis 


He lay thus for many days, without strength to 
move. As the blessed time of Christ’s Nativity 
drew nigh, Anselmus roused himself. Nothing 
should prevent him, he told the brethren, with gen- 
tle, smiling earnestness, from standing in the choir 
opposite his angel on Christmas Day! 

So, when the glorious morning dawned he went to 
mass, supported by two of the monks, and took his 
place directly opposite the niche where the angel 
was now set up in all its glory. Pale and weak, 
Anselmus was the centre of sorrowful interest. His 
thin, intellectual face and sunken eyes suggested 
some haunting tragedy, arid they watched him as one 
that had about him something supernatural. 

The stately ritual went on till it reached the su- 
preme moment of the oblation of the Host, when all 
heads bent in prayer. The bell rang, and the reson- 
ant voices of the brethren chanted solemnly: 
‘‘Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus! Dominus Deus 5Sa- 
baoth! Pleni sunt coeli et terra gloria tua!”’—when 
Anselmus sprang to his feet. There, on a shaft of 
dazzling luminance. far brighter than the day, and 
poised on radiant wings between him and the statue 
he had wrought, was the angel of his vision! 

‘“‘Beloved!—Beloved!” he cried; and with a sob 
that shook his wasted frame, he staggered and fell 
forward. The chanting ceased; the Abbot at the 
altar paused, with the sacred chalice in his hand; 
the brethren gathered round the prostrate form; but 
all was over. Anselmus was dead. 

A cloud swept across the sun, and. for a moment, 
the chancel was darkened. Then, while two of the 
monks knelt by the fallen man and gently covered 
his face, the Abbot, with tears coursing down his 
face, lifted the chalice. At that moment, a shaft of 
sunlight streamed through the high window and il- 
lumined the angel statue. With trembling voices 
the brethren resumed the interrupted service, and 
the arches of the abbey echoed back the mystic 
Truth which the world has been slow to recognize: 


‘“‘Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domin?! 


From a painting by A. Forestier. 
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1e Girl Who Won the Man Who Won the Match 


a | vf. The Steele-Milburn wedding was a notable event of November first. The bride is the second 
| 4 daughter of Charles Steele, a member of J. P. Morgan & Co. The bridegroom, the greatest 
ie polo back in the world, is a son of John Milburn, at whose home in Buffalo President McKinley 
| died. Devereux Milburn played on the winning team in each of the three recent International 
Polo Matches. 
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Photograph by 
luderwood & 
“nderw xd. 


Mrs. Harry Rayne Whitney, whose hus- 
band captained|/the American Polo Team in 
the International Match. 


Miss Julia Robbins, one of the guests 
at the wedding reception at Sunridge 
Hall. 


Photographs 
‘ the Internationa 
The former Miss Nancy Steele leaving the church « News ne 
at Westbury, Long Island, after her marriage to : 
y, Long a ; © 8 ; Mrs. De Lancey Jay, leaving the church 
Devereux Milburn. after the ceremony. 
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Miss Claire Bird entering the church grounds 
just before the arrival of the bride. 
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Photograph by the Campbell Studio 


An Autumn Bride. 


Mrs. Bertrand Le Roy Taylor, formerly Miss Mary Isabelle Bovee, was an interesting bride of the early New York season. Mrs. Bovee introduced an 
unusual feature into the og, recat by escorting her daughter to the altar and giving her away. The bride’s gown of ivory-white satin was 


graceful and girlish in design. new touch was the spray of orange blossoms decorating the lower edge of the court train. Her voluminous tulle 
veil was draped over a Russian cap of rose point, and was held in place with a coronet of orange blossoms. Mr. Taylor is a son of Mr. Bertrand 
Le Roy Taylor, and a brother of Mrs. Cla 


ahame-White. The Bovee family has been identified with Philadelphia and New York society 
for over a century. The family was founded in this country by Christian Bovee, who came from Europe long before the Revolution. Mrs. Taylor’s 
grandfather, Christian Nestell Bovee, an author of much distinction and one of the founders of the Kiiiaten Club, was one of his descendants. 
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| Souvenir Hunters 


and the Village Church. 


aid 


By Heath Robinson, the celebrated English cartoonist, whose drawings are here shown 
undoubtedly be appreciated by America, 


Autograph Hunte,, 
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By Cox 


The American Peril 


The author contends that any prejudice which may exist in foreign countries against Americans is not deeply 
rooted; that indeed the fad of making fun of the Yankee peculiarity of speech is now considered vulgar. An | 
appreciation of our unaffected patriotism is becoming more and more apparent each year, and it is not now un- 
usual to find in the smartest clubs of London, Englishmen and women who imitate American mannerisms. 


American, Mark Twain, expressed in a dis- 
cussion with Paul Bourget regarding his 
compatriots: 

“There isn’t a single human characteristic that can 
be safely labelled ‘American.’ There isn’t a single 
ambition or religious trend, or drift of thought, or 
peculiarity of education, or code of principles, or 
breed of folly, or style of conversation, or preference 
for a particular subject for discussion, or form of legs 
or trunk or head or face, or expression, or com- 
plexion, or gait, or dress, or manners, or disposition, 
or any other human detail, inside or outside, that 
can rationally be generalized as American.”’ 

But time and the American invasion of Europe, 
with the European Press, letters and gossip, have 
served to contradict the assertion of Mark Twain, 
until today we find that there have been created a 
distinct type of the American and a conception of 
“Americanism” which have taken such a_ hold 
upon popular belief abroad that all independent 
observation and judgment of the people of this land 
are obscured. | 

For a long time the so-called American influence 
abroad has been variously designated as a peril to 
the social|and economic ideals in foreign life. In 
fact, the American has become the scapegoat upon 
whom is placed the blame for the most reprehensible 


ioe was once the opinion of a distinguished 


characteristics of modern living and of the up-to- 
date inhabitants of the Old World. 

‘Europe is becoming Americanized,’’ is the jere- 
miad, as the prices double themselves in France, 
as the artists paint ‘“‘pot-boilers” in Italy, as the 
English nobility open their doors to dollars, and the 
Germans adopt circus-advertising in their present 
ideal, extension of trade, and, per contra, form Anti- 
Trust leagues against American capital. 

America has become the,obsessing anxiety as well 


as the staple profit of Europe. It is chiefly owing 


to the descriptions and assertions of writers that a 
certain aspect of the American has been framed for 
foreign enjoyment and exploitation. 


An English Libel on Americans 


From De Toqueville and Dickens to our latest 
visiting notabilities and authorities of the pen from 
across the seas, there seems to exist an everlasting 
conspiracy to represent the American as the pos- 
sessor of certain characteristics which the world and 
his wife have seized upon and repeated and exagger- 
ated ad nauseam. A good example of the hackneyed 
description and idea of the American which are cir- 
culated abroad was recently afforded by a popular 
writer in England, who says: 

“Your true American is a nondescript and ne- 
farious hybrid composed of three parts promoter, 
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three parts missionary, three parts slave-driver, and 
one part Indian. Out of such blood nothing that 
is honest or of good report could be expected to 
rise. And when we in England, as has been the 
tendency in the past few years, condescend to the 
adoption of American methods and American no- 
tions, and applaud rather than rebuke American 
smartness and American impudence, there can be 
no question whatever that we are on the toboggan. 
—For unscrupulousness, insincerity, cynicism, and 
the pure worship of mammon, the United States 
stands without rival among the nations today. 
There is not an institution in the country—political, 
social, economic or even religious—that is not based 
on a species of ingrained rottenness and not infested 
with the worm of corruption and the scrawl of scan- 
dal. There is no national aspiration that does 
not have at the back of it the root idea that the sole 
duty of an American man is to get rich and to get 
rich quick. There are no standards of American 
life that are not gold standards, and no kind of Amer- 
ican effort that is not directed towards the rapid 
acquisition of other people’s money.” 

Such criticism is common from the Areopagus of 
Europe, filled with the tautology and animus of old 
age. ‘‘The Americans worship the Almighty Dol- 
lar more than the English revere the Ponderous 


’ Pound or the French adore /es beaux écus sonnants’’; 
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Although the humour is somewhat broad it will 
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such is the one angle of vision and the mote and the 


beam in the European eye. The most pernicious 
consequence is that the Americans themselves, with 
the banality of contagion, accept and are perpetu- 
ating this idea of the American as the arch-mate- 
rialist, vulgarian, and dollar-worshipper of modern 
times. To see how the tradition thrives from 
American writers, take the example of Price Col- 
lier’s description of the American abroad, for it is 
this ubiquitious being who, because of his propin- 
quity and‘ influence, has been internationally. es- 


tablished as the American type. 


The Influence of an American Author 


‘“‘—’The horde of Occidental nabobs from my own 
country, who nowadays pour through Europe. 
Their naif test of what is precious by its price; their 
sentimental longing and reverence for what is old; 
the clothing of their women, imitated from the only 
models they are privileged to see at close quarters, 
the cocottes of Paris; their reiterated nasal narra- 
tion of the history of their dollars, and their glowing 
enumeration of those to come; their swiftly-acquired 
and confidential comradeship with hotel clerks, 
couriers and shop-keepers, their confident views, 
boldly expressed upon subjects with the elementary 


‘aspects of which they are totally unfamiliar; their 


chief occupation, which seems to bespending money, 
advertising their wives and daughters in the news- 
papers, and explaining their ancestry.—Such peo- 
ple are the signal and sonorous heralds of the power 
of mere money and at the same time ominous ex- 
amples of the graces it destroys.” 

Hence it has happened that the dollar-mark has 
come to symbolize the American to the world, and 
that Europe metes out justice in the form of “he 


who lives by the dollar must perish by the dollar.’’ 


Like poor King Midas, the American is being pun- 
ished for his touch of gold. Because of it he has be- 
come the standard prey of Europe. Hotel-keepers 
and servants, society ladies and lords, merchants 
and beggars,—all look upon the American as their 
legitimate game to be hunted down, cheated, duped 
and robbed. ‘ Americanism” is synonyzious with 
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‘““commercialization” abroad; and our reputed 


monopoly of all that it implies of the vulgar and 


sordid has become an international scandal and a 
national disgrace, until the time has arrived when 
the charge should be faced and its claims investi- 
gated. 

Is it true? Are Americans the high-priests in the 
modern Temple of Mammon? 

First we must understand the ethnic significance 
of the term American. The opinion is also preva- 
lent that there is no such thing as an American 
race, unless by that is meant the red man. Weare 
said to be without a race, just as we are “ without 
civilization, without art, without nationality, with- 
out a language,”’ according to one French critic. 
America is considered a cloaca gentium and melting- 
pot of human miscellanies from all quarters of the 


globe, producing the triumphant mongrel, as the 
typical citizen of the New World. 


Origin of the American Race 


The American race originated in the early settlers 
and colonizers who came to this country from north- 
ern Europe and were of those Baltic races which 
possessed fundamental kinship. They and their 
descendants evolved that definite American type of 
character and genius which has created the political 
and social structure and the essential ideals of this 
nation. Count Gobineau predicted that America 
was more likely to be the grave of an old race 
than the cradle of a new. But from this pioneer 
stock—mainly of the best Anglo-Saxon and Teu- 
tonic blood—there sprang the new race; just as an 
admixture of kindred races created the supreme 
races of antiquity, the Hellenes and the Romans. 
It is a physiological law that the crossing of two or 
more races produces a new race; and when this 
crossing is between kindred races it furnishes the 
conditions for the most powerful and specialized 
development of race. Continual crossing mon 
grelizes and destroys race (‘‘Free crossing obliter- 
ates character.’’—Darwin), but.the origin of a new 
race, and the basis of its ennoblement, is in the 
strictly limited mixture of races of affiliable blood, 
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followed and fixed in character by inbreeding. 
These were the conditions that generated and form 
—during a century and a half—the true American 
race. 


The Best and the Worst 


About one-half of the American people today 
are the descendants of the original stock, and 
they are the custodians of the national character. 
But since the modern immigration began, in 1824, 
thirty odd-millions of foreign population have poured 
into this country, and more are coming at the rate 
of a million a year, who are altogether different in 
character and race from the ofiginal and native 
Americans. In general, ethnologists declare them 
to be unassimilable races, who may destroy the 
American race as the Hellenes and Romans were 
destroyed. Indeed, one is struck by the coincidence 
between this modern invasion of the alien races and 
the corruption in some of the American political and 
social institutions which has taken place since the 
Civil War. The American race originated from the 
flower of the Old World; but its life is threatened 
today by the dregs. It is significant that in the 
American ‘‘Who’s Who,” eighty-six per cent of the 
distinguished people recorded there are native Amer- 
icans, a majority of whom have more than three gen- 
erations of American ancestors; while our asylums, 
poor-houses and prisons are filled with the foreign 
element. Once the heroes and heroines of the old 
races were attra¢ted to come to the New World; 
now the defective and delinquent, the mercenary 
and the sordid are attracted here. Once they came 
with their God to face hardship and struggle, to 
conquer the primitive unknown; now they come 
with their Golden Calf for ease, luxury and the pro- 
tection of the Stars and Stripes. Once they were 
nature’s noblemen willing to fight as humble woods- 
men; now they are shirking beggars hoping to ride 
on horseback, as our triumphant horse-thief finan- 
ciers. Our simplicity, nobility and greatness are 
the heritage of the first; our political and financial 
corruption and our social snobbery are the importa- 
tion of the last. 
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Photograph by the Campbell Siudio. 


_ Miss Marie Rodewald, ~— daughter of William MacNeil Rode- 
. Y., will be a December debutante. 


wald, of Tuxedo Park, N 


But we are concerned here only with the real 
Americans. As we have shown, they are a new race 
possessing the ethnic superiorities. Vitality and 
extravagance belong to the youth and puissant 
principle of race, and these are organically American. 
Among the Asiatics the Japanese are said to be in 
the most youthful stage, and characterizing them also 
is the vital spirit, source of endurance, resistance and 
energy. But extravagance is more distinctively 
American than any other quality. It hasdeveloped 
thus inordinately in the American because the char- 
acter| of a nw race is largely formed by what it re- 
volts|/from n the old races. Hot hate forms more 
quickly than melting love. The qualities of the 
old European races were repugnant to the pioneer 
settlers in America, therefore we have American 
puritanism as a result of European immorality, 
American austerity as a result of European volup- 
tuousness, American expansiveness as a result of 
European conservation, American extravagance as 
a result of European parsimony, and American 
disregard of money in comparison to the European 
idolization and quest of it. 


, The Passion of Old Age 


Yes; love of money is the passion of old age in 
races as in individuals; and its universal imputation 
to the Americans is based upon nothing but the hu- 
man |propensity to discover in others what we pos- 
sess most strongly in ourselves. It is scientifically 
impossible for the American to be the materialistic, 
mammon-worshipping being Europe represents him 
to be, because of the biologic law that assures to 
him the antithetical qualities of a young, intense, 
ennobled race. The American is a spendthrift and 
a transcendentalist, he is a waster and an idealist, 
he is a destroyer and a builder, and he is a maker of 
money to be a dis 
of life. And this is the very contrary of the Euro- 
pean—the true money-lover—who does not wish to 

make money but to gef it, and to get it for hoarding, 
aggrandizement, deification as the god of life. 

‘““Only that which is extravagant makes greatness,’ 
is the dictum of Goethe. It is the extravagance of 
the American which has created that far-famed 
“‘bhigness”’ in actions, productions and expenditures, 
which is considered so typical of this nationality. 
Extravagance is the American vice and the American 
virtue; it is the cause of our bluster, bluff.and brag, 
and also of our greatness. 

There is a story about Daniel Webster when he 
met De Quincy upon his first visit to England. 


BR 


She had an informal coming out at the Autumn. Ball, which is 
always. the first big event for the Tuxedo debutante. 


After their introduction, the author regarded the 
American statesman silently for a while and then 
exclaimed: “Sir, you are a living lie, for no man can 
be as great as you look.” The European attitude 


to America is comparable to this. Europe cannot 


understand the strange qualities of American “big- 
ness,” so she calls it bad names. 

Money is more powerful in the East—notably in 
New York—thananywhere else in the United States, 
because here are more concentrated the modern 
foreign population and European influences. In 
the West, American standards and ideals prevail to 
such an extent that the men who make large for- 
tunes out there have to come East or go to Europe 
in order to buy prestige and obsequiousness with it. 
In the West and the South an American is not de- 
spised for his poverty, but for his flunkeyism; and 


~. this is the true American spirit. 


American and English Standards 


Americans go to Europe to give and to buy with 
their money, but the Europeans never come to Amer- 
ica except to get money. England has become the 
promised land to the socially ambitious in America, 
because money is the open-sesame to drawing-rooms 
there when they are closed to the moneyed climbers 
here. It is amusing to see how the English sell their 


_ blood, their titles, their entrée and their court for 


those American dollars which they declare so offen- 
sive with their odour of pork, beer or soap. Even 
the money-lenders of London have bought their way 
into the English peerage. Everything is for sale in 
England, but it is considered a disgrace to be con- 
nected with trade. A few months ago the Sackville- 
West scandal exposed many ugly truths about the 
modern social conditions of England. And we 
have the word of Lady Angela Forbes that there is a 
large and growing class of English society people 
who live by borrowing all the essentials of fashion- 
able existence, from theatre tickets to a yacht,— 
except money. Money must not be mentioned or 
solicited if one wishes to maintain his or her “‘ good- 
form,” but its material equivalents or its credit can 
be accepted by the bluest-blooded. In fact, so long 
as an Englishman does not pay, he isa gentleman; 
while the American idea of a gentleman is one who 
pays. The English avoid speaking of money, but 
it is the motivation of their minds. Americans talk 
too much of money, but they think too little of it. 

The smallness and picayune ways of the European 
are a never-failing source of annoyance and amaze- 
ment to the American. The tipping-system origin- 
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is an overwhelming reality. 


Photograph by the Rochlitz Stadio, 


Miss Helena Fish, the youngest daughter of Hamilton Fish, will 

be a most fortunate bud. Her two sisters, Mrs. John Cutler and 

Mrs. Lawrence Breese, will entertain for her, and her aunt, Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish, will give a large dance for her. 


fe} 


ated in Europe. At one time in America it was im- 
possible to give a tip without risking insult to the 
recipient; but the Europeans taught the Americans 
that even a frock-coat will crook the hinges of the 
knee for a two-pence or a sou. 


The European Peril to America 


If there is a choice between evils in ancestry, I 
think the superman would prefer to be born of a 
nation where political graft was the crime than of 
one where the tipping-system graft was the na- 
tional peccadillo. The American is big; he may 
rob you, but he robs you like a lone outlaw who 
holds up a train; the European is little, and goes 
about his crimies like a pickpocket, cautiously 
full of respect for the law. The European has never 
been able to understand why the American abroad 
who pays so extravagantly for luxuries, becomes so 
indignant at petty impositions. He will pay most 
amiably a big lump-summed bill, but he will kick 
incredibly at the addition of little extras. An 
American would rather pay the entire tax upon a 
house than:the door-tax and window-tax with 
which he is often charged when he rents an apart- 
ment in France. The American is the nobleman of 
modern life in his money-scorning liberality; the 
European is the serf in his money-scavenging mean- 
ness of the soul servile to reigning power; for today 
wealth is power. 

Which is -the true worshipper of the almighty 
dollar, the ponderous pound, and the sonnant sou? 

The American has been sadly libelled as the price 
of his pre-eminence and power. But a great na- 
tional folly, stupidity and iese-majesty, which can 
justly be attributed to the American today, is his 
embrace of Europe as his ally and preceptor, while 
Europe embraces him only to pick his pockets. 

The hordes of American tourists in Europe are 
increasing every year. The sum spent abroad by 
them this year has been estimated at three hundred 
to four hundred millions of dollars; money which 
represents the savings of the prosperous classes and 
the surplus of the balance of trade in American fa- 
vour. Add to this the uncalculated amounts 
spent by the large American colonies in foreign 
lands, the fortunes carried away by dollar-dowered 
noblemen and their American wives, the colossal 
sums sent or brought ‘“‘home” from America by 
foreign emigrants,—grasp the portent of these facts 
and we will see that there is no American peril in 
Europe but that the European peril to America 
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Photograph Copyrighted by Moffett. 
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MRS. MORRIS L. JOHNSTON formerly MISS GRACE DOUGLAS 


Mrs. Johnston is one of the younger matrons interested in the success of the Chicago a season. Since her mar- 
tiage she has continued the keen enthusiasm for athletics which won renown for her when she was a member of 
the Bryn Mawr College basket ball team. ‘The Johnston family is one of the oldest in the City-by-the-Lakes. 
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The Homes 


In various parts of the United States are to be found houses of romantic interest, in which has been preserved the original 


interior decoration and furnishing, together with/facts of interest to 


GIA 


EDGEHILL, HOME OF MARTHA RANDOLPH, DAUGHTER OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Beautiful Edgehill, Albemarle County, Va., will always be associated with the memory of 
sweet and womanly Martha Jefferson, the ““Patsy”’ of her adoring father, Thomas Jefferson. 

This gifted young woman came to Edgehiil, the bride of Thomas Mann Randolph, Jr. 

Essentially domestic, it was Martha’s fate to be constantly before the public gaze. As 
wife of Virginia’s Governor and representative in Congress, and as daughter of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, she was overwhelmed with social duties. 

Upon one occasion she acted as hostess to Lafayette upon his return to the United 


ai 


States. The reception took place in the room with the marble mantel presented to her asa 
wedding gift by the French government. The guests included Washington, Madison, and 
her illustrious father. 

In this hall “‘Patsy’”’ worked on her father’s designs for the superb buildings of the uni- 
versity of Virginia. Jefferson’s architectural genius was exceptional, but he invariably 
consulted his “excellent and competent daughter,’” regarding details and interior ar- 
rangements. 


TUCKAHOE, THE HOME OF GABRIELLA RANDOLPH. 


To the beautiful Gabriella Harvey, descendant of Pocohontas, are credited the hnollty 
apparitions that are said to inhabit this historic mansion on the James. 
hrough the wainscoted library sacred to the memory of Thomas Jefferson, who here 
received his early training, with his Randolph cousins, out into the broad hall with its mag- 
nificent carved staircase, across the spacious salon, Gabriella’s shade is said to wander. 
At the age of eighteen she was forced into a loveless marriage with Thomas Mann 
Randolph, thirteen times a father and many times a grandfather. 


She never forgave him for coming between her and the man she loved, and she delighted 
in annoying the old gentleman with her pranks. Once she painted the carved staircase 
in the hall a vivid grass green. This has been restored by her descendants, who smile 
indulgently when one refers to Gabriella’s wraith. . 

Tuckahoe is now owned by Jefferson Randolph Coolidge of Boston, grandson of Thomas 
Mann Randolph, Jr., and Martha Jefferson. The house was built about 1720 by William 
Randolph, grandson of the “emigrant of Turkey Island.” 1 ; 
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furniture. The Bazar will publish from time to time photographs of these historic rooms, as indicating worthy examples of 
students of American History. Photographs by Harriet Gillespie. 


KENMORE, THE HOME OF GEORGE WASHINGTON’S SISTER BETTY. ey 
Kenmore, on the shores of the Rappahannock, sacred to the memory of Betty, the fun- English brick. It stands to-day. as it did then, rejoicing in furnishings of historic mar- rm 
loving sister of the dignified Washington, though neglected by historians, stands as a mon- quetry and rare old Jacobean relics. 4 
ument to the mother of eight Revolutionary soldiers. Here in the great hall eleven chris- The great drawing room might well be called the “Cradle of American Liberty,” for here i 
tenings took place with George and Martha Washington as god-parents. The ninth cere- were held miany of the councils of war, at which Mistress Betty and her mother were the a 
mony celebrated the naming of “lucky Lawrence’”’, who [ater in life won the hand of Nellie “powers behind the throne.”” Washington made his headquarters at Kenmore during the a 
Custis, adopted daughter of Washington and grand-daughter of his wife. . French and Indian wars, when he was a Colonel in the English army. Again, in the days a 
The house, presented as a wedding present by Fielding Lewis to his young bride, is of of the Civil War, the old mansion echoed the steps of military feet. ; 
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Shirley, on the James, over whose historic roof have passed some three hundred summers, daughter of Thomas Rolfe, son of Pocohontas; of Charles Carter and Elizabeth, his wife, Bas 
has been the home for generations of Hills and Carters, but it is best known as the birth- and of the sprightly Betty, wife of Col. William Byrd, who came to a tragic end by burying os 
place of Anne Carter Lee, wife of “Light Horse Harry,” beloved of Washington, honoured herself in one of the upper rooms under a heavy wardrobe. a 
of Congress, Governor of Virginia, and the man who in delivering the oration at Washing- In the drawing room, the wedding of Anne Carter and Henry Lee took place. } ja. 
ton’s funeral made famous that memorable tribute, “First in War,” etc. Anne was one of In the dining room, General Washington entertained the Duke of Argyl and the Prince in 
twenty-three children and the mother of Gen. Robert E. Lee. se of Wales. The famous full-length portrait of Washington by Peale hangs in this room. 2 

Hanging on the walls are portraits of “‘King’’ Carter, who reigned like a feudal lord over In 1611, Sir Thomas Dale. who had more to do with furthering the —~™% of Rolfe and :£e 
his vast estates; of Peter Randolph and his wife, Lucy Bolling, whose mother Jane was the Pocohontas than anyone else, laid out the estate and named it after Sir Thomas Shirley. nw be 
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which will be continued in 
the Bazar during 1914.. 


been offered the Am- 


er with an only child, has 
_.bassadorship to Morevaina. 


No. | 
Senator Lambkin, a widow- 


just 


His daughter Mary, never 


having been abroad, thinks 
favourably of his accepting 


the post 


but Tom Jones 


his right hand man, thinks 


otherwise. 
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»e Fifth Commandment 


Ellis Parker Butler 


An aged woman of the world, who has been in her day the acknowledged leader of society, admits that she 


has certain rules of conduct which have been the secret of her noteworthy success. 
social leaders? Why was her word law in her community? 


Why was she unlike other 


Many admirers and more rivals have wondered. 


“« There is something in you greater than yourself,” some one once said to her. In a question of moral responsi- 
bility whether her niece shall sue for a divorce or not—she invokes her rules and they answer the question for 
her—in a way which will perhaps prove a surprise to most readers of this clever and intensely interesting story of 


OHN, impersonal as a uniformed mechanism, 
drew aside the portiére of the stately room, 
admitting Anne, and having closed it behind 

him he again effaced.-himself. For a moment 
Anne, fighting for selfcontrol, fumbled at the 
fastening of the soft fur that enwrapped her neck. 
Her interview with her mother had been most pain- 
ful and had left her emotionally tremulous, and the 
short drive to her aunt’s door had hardly sutticed 
to get herself in hand. Her eyes were still red, but 
when she pushed back her veil and glided across the 
room to where the old lady sat in the high-backed 
chair, she felt she was at least sufficiently in control 
of herself to be able to avoid making a “‘scene,”’ as 
Mrs. Wolcott-Van Dyne would have characterized 
the hysterical weeping to which Anne had given 
way at her mother’s. 

“Aunt Ellen!”’ she murmured, in a tone that \ was 
an appeal, as she dropped on her knees before the 
old lady and bent her head, partly to kiss the delicate 
hand of hef aunt, and partly to conceal the emotion 
she did not wish too fully to betray. 

“There, there, Anne!” said her aunt. ‘It may 
be as bad as you think, but that is no reason why 
you should threaten my poor old knees with all your 
hat-pins. If I have to listen to a five act tragedy 
vou might as well take off your hat. Your eyes 
are red. Where have you been weeping?” 

At mother’s,’ answered Anne, raising her hands 
to unpin the hat. 

‘The only safe place in New York for a married 
woman to weep,” said Mrs. Wolcott-Van Dyne. 
‘Wherever a woman weeps, except at your mother’s, 
she sets tongues wagging, but vour mother—! I 
tell Jane she should put out a si ‘Tears at all 
hours,’ and have her cards engraved ‘Weeping done 
on short notice.’ You’re safe if you wept there. 
Everyone weeps there.” 


Through Weeks of Doubt 


“Mother is sympathetic,”’ said Anne, rising to 
put her hat on a chair. She felt quite safe now. 
Mrs. Wolcott-Van Dyne’s very manner was a dis- 
courager of strung emotions. Strong emotions were 
abashed before her perfect poise; perhaps they felt 
tawdry in her presence. 

“She is the soul of sympathy,” said Anne’s 
aunt, Shapes after you have wept with her you come 
to Hu h! Jane comes to me herself. 
a. she is thoroughly wept out she ‘comes to 
me for worldly wisdom, I suppose. Well?” 

She.spoke the‘ word, not brusquely but gently; 
for the tragedy in Anne’s face was real. The 
anguish of hours of struggle with her problem, 
and the awfulness of the problem itself, were set deep 
on her face. The remaining evidences of her tears 
were a lesser matter, like some fugitive stain on 
the surface of a mask, while the real attestation of 
her trouble was deeper, like an under-glaze, or like 
the pate of her soul itself. If Anne hesitated before 
plunging into the five act tragedy, as her aunt 
had not inaptly termed it—it was from pure reluc- 
tance to begin again so soon the tale she had poured 
into her mother’s ears. Only the hope that she 
might, and the belief that she must, find her solu- 
tion in her aunt’s final dictum could have induced 
her to begin again the long recital. 

The two hours she passed at her mother’s house 
had been the most terrible hours Anne had ever 
spent. Even the long nights when she lay tossing 
on her bed trying to unravel the puzzle alone. and 
meeting at every crossing of the threads a new en- 
tanglement that threw her mind back upon itself in 
a sort of desperate blankness, had been less awful. 
She doubted if she had suffered as truly during any 
of the days, the events of which had led her to seek 


‘her mother’s advice. 


An Unprecedented Case 


Anne had fled to her mother in a sort of loving 


_ desperation, feeling sure that a broad ‘maternal 
sympathy could and would cut the Gordian knot 


of her doubts. She had not gone in search of a 
strengthening of the logic she had herself tried to 
muster on her side of the complicated situation. 
She had thought and thought until she was ready to 
throw herself on the floor and scream aloud, just to 


present-day life in New York. 


be rid of her thoughts. .She had become hopeless of 
a rational solution and wished only to be urged to 
action, however irrational, and by action she meant, 
and seemed only able to mean, leaving Edward 
immediately, with the divorce as the early ulti- 
mate. 

Of divorce Anne had, herself, no fear. In her 
stratum of society divorce had long since become 
the recognized and logical means of solving troubles 
even less annoying than this in which she found 
herself involved, but there was an uprightness of 
judgment in Anne’s nature that, when her own 
affairs were concerned, made her a very “Daniel 
come to judgment.’”’ What made it worse was that, 
in all her experience, there had been no case quite 
apt as a precedent. It was one of those cases of 
incompatibility, with a thousand excuses for and 
against every seemingly studied affront of either 
party, and all the aggravating cross-purposes and 
side-lights that modern life has created and made 
possible. Sometimes, when she herself felt most guilty 
and her whole course seemed as impossibly selfish as 
if it had been that of another woman, and when her 
contrition was greatest, the memory of some word or 
act of Edward’s would flash into her mind with 
stinging force, driving her to righteous rage. Or 
again, when her anger against him was white-hot, 
some word or act of her own would force itself 
into her mind, and seem, for the moment, to excuse 
everything Edward had ever said or done. 


The Appeal to Mother-Love 


Out of all this—and, naturally enough, Anne 
thought in terms of the actual words and: acts and 
by-plays that had been passed and had occurred— 
Anne could make nothing satisfactory as a solution. 
Study her case as she might, she could not rid herself 
of the fear that, after all, society and not Edward 
might be at fault, and that she might be doing him 
an injustice if she appealed to the law. It was 
when she had reached the point of feeling that the 
untangling of this knotted skein of right and wrong 
was beyond the skill of her mind, that she carried 
the miserable affair to her mother. In her heart, if 
she could have admitted it, she knew she sought 
only the angry mother-protection—the advice 


to come home to the mother-arms. She wanted 


only the -blind mother-grasp of any one salient 
wrong; the irrational deciding word that she herself 
dared not choose through reason. 

She wanted to lay the whcle case before her 
mother, as before a just judge, giving Edward 
the benefit of every doubt, knowing that her mother 
would give jer the benefit of every doubt. She had 
no question of the final decision. 

The result had been the direct opposite of what 
she had expected. For two hours Anne had talked, 
tracing each thread of the matter through all its 
intertwinings and omitting nothing, while her mother 
listened with drawn face and nervous hands, and 
when the judgment had come it had come with sud- 
den tears and with no regard to the premises. 


“The Dishonour of It!” 


“Anne! <Anne!’’ her mother had moaned; 
“surely you do not think of that! A divorce— 
and none of us has ever been divorced! Oh, 
you can’t be thinking of that—the disgrace of 
it, the dishonour of it! You cannot mean 
that!”’ 

‘But, mother! It is not a disgrace now. For 
just cause, if my cause is just, I need feel no dis- 
honour, It is not so rare an event that the world 
stands open-mouthed. It is not a question of that. 
It is a question of whether I am justified—whether 
I am at fault.” 

“The dishonour of it! The dishonour of it!” 
her mother mourned. She seemed incapable of 
anything but the merest repetition, copiously 
watered with tears. ‘“‘No Willington, no Wolcott, 
has ever had to suffer that disgrace. Surely, surely, 
you cannot be thinking of that, Anne!”’ 

“Tt is no dishonour!”’ Anne exclaimed at last. 
“T should feel none. It is for me to feel it, if any- 
one, is it not?”’ 

They had both wept, as mother and daughter 
will, and Anne’s mother tried to dry her own eyes 
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now. She really tried to be brave about it, to see 
Anne’s visioning, but she did not quite succeed. 
Indeed, she did not succeed at all, either in drying 
her eyes or in finding. Anne’s point of view. . She 
was too old, and had cherished the old family pride 
of*freedom from the divorce court too long, to be 
able to convince herself or be convinced. When at 
last she had succumbed to Anne’s tears she left Anne 
with none of the feeling of a strong impulse the 
younger woman had hoped to find. 


The Appeal to Caesar 


“T am sure Aunt Ellen would think I was doing 
right,’ Anne had said, when the tearful surrender. 
had been made. t 

“Aunt Ellen knows the world better than I,” 
Anne’s mother had admitted. ‘Go to her. Tell 
her, Anne. Tell her everything. If she is of your 
mind, I will resign myself to the disgrace. Ellen 
will know what is best.”’ 

Aunt Ellen was ‘‘aunt”’ to no one but Anne and 
her other nieces and her one nephew. To the rest 
of the world, which included thousands of indus- 
trious newspaper readers, she was Mrs.Wolcott-Van 
Dyne—the Mrs. Wolcott-Van Dyne whose mere 
passing in her sumptuous car was an event com- 
parable with the spectacle of the fall of the Cam- 
panile or Dewey on Dewey Day. The newspapers, 
or more exactly, the society reporters of the news- ° 
papers, loving superlatives, still wrote of her as 
“‘the society leader,’ but this was no longer true. 
Its convenience was greater than its truth, for it 
was easier to continue to speak of one “leader of 


society’ than to attempt to feature the many lesser 


aspirants for the position Mrs. Wolcott-Van Dyne 
had voluntarily relinquished. In the social semi- 
anarchy that had followed the laying-down of her 
sceptre there had been a scramble, but none of the 
younger matrons had been able to take it up. 
‘‘Society ’ indeed seemed to have been held together 
by Mrs. Wolcott-Van Dyne’s mastery alone, and 
threatened now to disintegrate into “‘sets.’”” Many, 
wearied by the vagaries of the younger sets, hoped 
Mrs. Wolcott-Van Dyne would resume her sway. 
But of this shé had no intention. 


Her Secret of Power 


The truth seemed to be that, after the grand 
ball that was understood to be the old lady’s cere- 
mony of abdication, society entered upon a new 
era, and not a better one. Some restraining motive 
seemed lost. It was not that society was more im- 
moral, but less moral. Even that seemed to be 
putting it too strongly. Just as there was in Wask- 
ington—I have Emerson’s words for this—some- 
thing greater than the man’s deeds, there had been 
in Mrs. Wolcott- Van Dyne’s leadership something 
greater than the manifest qualities she displayed. 
Of scores of brilliant women—some far more brilliant 
than Mrs. Wolcott-Van Dyne had ever been—who 
aspired to her vacated throne, there were many who 
combined all the visible and tangible qualities of the 
lost leader, and yet none was accepted, or seemed 
likely to be accepted, as Mrs. Wolcott-Van Dyne 
had been, unquestioningly. The fact was that 
none seemed to possess, 2s an underlying strength, 
a certain quality that had been recognized in Mrs. 
Wolcott-Van Dyne by even the least observing. 
Just what this quality was remained a mystery. It 
was felt but was difficult to define. In the last 
anzlysis it seemed to be a marvellous power of judg- 
ment combined with an incorruptible sense of 


i: ‘Justice, 


As she sat in her high-backed, winged chair, 
with Anne seeking words to begin again the long 
recital of her complex troubles, the old lady had 
none of the Darby-and-Joan ‘quality of Anne’s 
mother. She was a rather severe, worldly old 
woman, like a Queen Elizabeth aged and Ameri- 
canized. No one would question that she was of the 
world, worldly—proud of her sceptre-swaying past, 
proud of her present, and proud of all the Wolcotts 
and Van Dynes that ever had lived or ever should 
live. She was even proud of the fact that Anne 
should come weeping to her feet as to the only 
person capable of advising her in 1 her overwhelming 
crisis. 
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hand to her knee and lowered her eyes to the glowing coals in the grate. 


Mrs. Wolcott-Van Dyne dropped her 
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“Well, who is the man?” asked the old lady 
suddenly. 
|The question was not cynical. It was a short- 
cut; a direct road to the heart of the matter, learned 
by years of contact with life. and one she had used 
many times before. It pleased her to see Anne 
lift her head quickly, as if in response to a rapier 
thrust into the heart of things, as a conjurer is 
leased, after many years, to see his sleight-of-hand 
still cause mystification. But the glance of horror 
Anne offered in exchange was too real for trifling. - 
“It is always a man, at your age,” said her aunt. 
is it?” 
‘Edward,’ said Anne, reassured by the absence 
f any cynical smile; ‘‘I think I shall leave him.” 


| “But These Husband Affairs!” 


im As bad as that?” said her aunt. “I hoped it 


as only some other man. Other men affairs are so 
auch easier to arrange. 
vise where there are other men; I suppose we old 
scandal-mongers become expert. 
band affairs! Well?” 
|The girl began calmly enough. As she had told 
er mother, so she told her aunt, going into the 
matter dispassionately, laying evidence against 
evidence; but despite herself, before she had spoken 
long she began walking the room. From time to 
time her aunt shook her head sorrowfully. Once 
she cried out—‘‘Stop, Anne! Wait!” and the girl 
aused, one hand on the back of a chair, until her 
unt bade her continue. When she had finished 
nd had sunk into a chair, exhausted, she burst into 
tears, and her aunt, despite the art of the peerless 
Marie, looked quite as old as her years justified. 
For many minutes the older woman sat staring— 
ot at the fire—but at the medallion of Cupid and 
syche cut in’ the pediment of.the great marble 
antel. She was silent so long. that Anne raised 
er head, fearing, with a quick rush of anger, her 
aunt had fallen asleep. But she had not. 
Over and over, in her mind, the old lady was 
t rning the tale Anne had told, seeking the salient 
point and not finding it. Bit by bit, and part by 
art, and as a whole, she was testing it by some 
fRwterd standard of her own, only to find the tests 
fail, as if Anne had brought,a colour to be tested 
y the hues of the spectrum, and the similar colour 
e uded and wens not be found. 


The Social Dictator 


To Anne the time seemed interminable. Less 
trying would be the hours while she waited for the 
verdict, if, at last, her aunt should judge a divorce 

visable, and the affair went to the courts. Of 
“ot verdict, with the laws as they were, she had 


c 


sei question. Of her aunt’s she could foreguess 
othing whatever from the motionless features. 
“T can get a divorce,” Anne said at length, 
unable to bear the silence. ‘“‘There are several 
states where that can be done.” 

“Ves,” said Mrs. Wolcott-Van Dyne; but her 
voice sounded far-away. ‘“‘Yes. You can get a 
nding No doubt of it. No doubt of it.” 
“Well, shall I?” asked Anne. 

“That is it!” said heraunt. “That is what Iam 
trying to decide. Whether you should or should 
pt.” 

“Should not?” exclaimed Anne. ‘“‘Is there any 
reason why I should not. Js there any reaso ?”’ 
_ “There are no children, if that is what you mean,” 

id her aunt. 

children!’”’ exclaimed Anne more impa- 
tiently. ‘And if there were? That can all be 
rranged nowadays. I mean, isn’t it the best thing 
i can do? Isn’t it the only thing? It is my own 
life I have to live.” 

“Let me think a little longer, Anne,” said Mrs. 

‘olcott-Van Dyne. ‘‘ You cannot know how many 
imes I have been called upon to settle such affairs 
s this, and I have seldom made amistake. Let an 
ld woman have her own time. I'll find the key, 

have no doubt. I have found them in cases as in- 

olved as this. You do not know what a tyrant I 

as, and not so long ago! If you knew how many 

ives have come to me, because they knew I could 
lose every door against them if I wished—if they 
went contrary to my desires. Oh, I have been a 
ictator in my day, Anne! And I was never squeam- 
ish. Many atime have I said ‘Go, get your divorce 
nd—come to my ball on the seventh.’ And quite 
s often I have said: ‘Go get your divorce if you 
ish but—if you do, send back the card for my 
fe eception on the twelfth.” I’ve been a just judge, 
=i but I have my laws, and they are as strict as 
e laws of the Medes ‘and Persians, whatever 

ey were.’ 


| Not One Life Alone 


_ She dropped her hand to her knee and lowered 
er eyes to the glowing coals i in the grate. 

““No,”’ she said slowly, ‘‘it is not your own life 
‘ou have to live. It is never your own life alone, 
you b as you and I must live, Anne. A savage— 


I always know how to ad-— 


But these hus- 


some savage in the wilds, far from civilization— 
might think he was living his own life, but you and 
I cannot think that of ourselves. Our own lives are 
the smallest parts of the lives we live. I have seen 
that so clearly that sometimes I have been re- 
proached for my officiousness. Some even said 
I misused my power; that I ruled arbitrarily on 
things that did not concern me, casting out of what 
the newspapers liked to call the ‘sacred circle’ some 
least of the friends of my friends. But I was right! 
We do not live our own lives. Even those with 
whom we least often come in contact live our lives for 
us, as much as we live them for ourselves. And we 
live a part of their lives. 

‘It is not your own life you have to live, Anne. 
When you are wrong we are all wrong, as one bad 
drop of blood affects the whole. body. We can try 
to ignore you; we can turn our backs on you; 
we can drive you to the farthest island of the sea, 
but even so you cannot live -your own life only. 
That is what society is—it is a goblet of water into 
which you fall, a single drop, and, once a part of the 
whole, you can never separate yourself or be separ- 
ated. I may take a drop out of the goblet, and call 
it you, and cast it away, but it is never the same 
drop that was put in the glass. Part of yourself 
you must leave, and part of the rest of us you must 
take with you. 


“But What Shall I Do>” 


““Do you imagine that I have lived my own life? 
Hundreds have lived my life for me, and are living 
it for me now; and I am living a part—and it may 
be a great part—of the lives of all those I know. 
Do you know Miss Hulda? Whose life does she 
live?” 

Despite her trouble Anne smiled faintly. Who 
did live Miss Hulda’s life, indeed? The gentle old 
maid, welcome inmate of Anne’s mother’s home, 
surely did not live her own life. Each act of every 
day was shaped to fit into the lives about her with- 
out friction, until Miss Hulda’s life was but the out- 
line of parts of the lives of others. 

‘But this is different—’’ Anne began. 

“It is more complex, that is all,” said her aunt, 
“‘just as your trouble is more complex. And yet the 
solution of your trouble is not so very difficult. 
You have studied the complicated warp and woof; 
the tangled threads of your rights and your wrongs 
—yes,”’ she added quickly, as Anne was about to 
speak, ‘‘and Edward’s rights and wrongs, as a dram- 
atist studies a new plot to find a solution of a new 
complication of the old triangle puzzle, and what do 
you reach at last? New indecisions! We never 
reach the goal of satisfaction by following any path 
in such a maze.” 

“But what shall I do? W hat shall I do?” cried 
Anne. ‘To whom can I go? 

“What did your mother say?”’ asked Mrs. Wol- 
cott-Van Dyne. ae 

“Aunt Ellen! Would I have come to you if 
mother could have helped me? She did not under- 
stand at all. She did not try to understand. It 
meant nothing to her. She did not try to find the 
right or the wrong.” 


“I Saw Why They Failed” 


“That is like Jane,” she said. “Thought only 
of her old-fashioned ideals, I dare say. Hadn’t a 
word to say except that it would be a disgrace to 
her, had she? Oh, I love that in Jane! Such god- 
like selfishness. There was never any doubt what 
Jane would think from the day she was ten.” 

“Please!” begged Anne. ‘‘ Mother means the 
est.” 

“Of course she does,” admitted her aunt. “I 
should know my own sister, I hope. So you had to 
come to me, poor child. Well, lama wise old wom- 
an—wonderfully old and wonderfully wise.’”? She 
laughed. ‘“‘Like some old woman in some fairy 
tale. Yes, I am wise,” she said in good earnest. 
“Tf I had not been could I have ruled all those 
women—all fighting for my place—those many 
years? Would they still come tome? No indeed!”’ 

She shook her head and smiled. 

‘“‘Anne,” she said, ‘“‘hand me the little book you 
will find in the drawer of my escritoire there. That 
isit. Years and years ago, child, when people began 
to talk to me and say I was a leader, I wrote some- 
thing in this book. I knew the tragedies of so many 
other women—women who had glowed as the bright- 
est lights of the circles I was to rule, only to be 
thrown down and put aside—and I could not bear 
the thought that I too might burn brightly for a 
time and then be extinguished in the same way, and 
for the same reason. Oh, I was an ambitious young 
thing! I thought and thought, and lay awake at 
night to think, and I studied all those who had 
failed, and I saw why they had failed. So I wrote 
in my little book.”’ 

She opened the book at the first page. 

““Once,”’ she said, ‘“‘a newspaper woman, a very 
bright woman, came to me and asked me to write 
down the seven secrets of my success. She wanted. 
to print them.” 
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‘““What nonsense!”’ said Anne. 

“That was what everyone said when they read 
them,” said Mrs. Wolcott-Van Dyne. ‘‘Of course 
I did not tell her, but she imagined seven secrets 
for herself, and printed them, ‘The Seven Secrets 
of Mrs. Wolcott-Van Dyne’s Success’! I remem- 
ber one was ‘ Patronize only the best gown-makers.’ 
As if that could be a secret of success. Every 
woman does that, if she can afford it. No, she was 
quite wrong. Even in the number she was wrong. 
My rules were ten.” 


What Mikes Women Great? | 


truly!” exclaimed Anne. 

“Yes. I wrote them long, long ago, and they 
are the secrets of my success. Other women felt 
that I had some advantage, but they never guessed. 
I was—different. They tried tobe asI was. They 
copied my balls, my dinners, my teas—even ‘my 
hair! And my gowns, and the perfume I used, 
and my way of speaking. Even my smile— 
imagine smiling another person’s smile, Anne. 
They tried to be wise; to give wise advice because 
I gave wise advice, but— You know Bishop 
Leamington?” 

“Yes,” said Anne. “What of him?” 

“‘Nothing, except that something he said pleased 
me. It was after one of my balls—the Orchid Ball, 
before the orchids were known at all—and everyone 
had complimented me and flattered me, of course, 
saying the ball had been another of my triumphs. 
Mrs.—well, her. name does not matter—had just 
said ‘ After this anyone should know why you lead us 
all, dear Mrs. Wolcott-Van Dyne?’ and the Bishop, 
when she had turned away, shook his head and 
smiled. ‘They cannot see,’ he said. ‘They are 
all blind. Only a few of us know that orchids 
do not make men or women great. But there are 
a few of us,’ he said, ‘who know the secret. There 
is something in you greater than yourself.’ And he 
was right, Anne.”’ 


A Solution of the Mystery 


““T have felt it, too,” said Anne. ‘It is some- 
thing mysterious.” 

The old lady in the winged chair almost chuckled, 
so happy was the intake of breath. 

“They all say ‘mysterious,’”’ she said, much 
pleased. **Because they cannot understand. Be- 
cause ‘society’ has never known anything like it— 
like my little book of rules. When everyone was 
puzzled, I could speak with words like a blow straight 
from the shoulder. And I can still speak, Anne.” 

The girl pressed her hands to her heart. She 

waited her aunt’s next words breathlessly. 

***Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great Argument 
About it and about: but evermore 
Came out by the same Door where in I went, 


quoted her aunt laying her hand on the open page 
of her little book. ‘‘And so have I heard great 
argument many times, as you have argued, but al- 
ways, when all was said and all was explained, and 
I appeared to be thinking of the pros and cons, I 
was but testing the case by my little rules, my in- 
fallible rules. You must go back to your husband, 
Anne.”’ 

The younger woman opened her mouth to pro- 
test, but her aunt—now in every line of her face 
the great Mrs. Wolcott-Van Dyne—raised her hand, 
and she was silent. 


The Rule That Applied 


“You will go back to him,” said Mrs. Wolcott- 
Van Dyne gently, ‘‘and you will not find it so hard, 
for you know I know what is best. Each day you 
will see more clearly that I am a wise old woman 
and know the world. Never, since I first wrote 
them in my book, have I had to change one of these 
rules, and never have I had to regret what I have 
ordered because of them.” 

Anne bent to pick up her furs, and the movement 
was like an obeisance of surrender. The older 
woman looked at her with a glance of pride and 
affection. The girl was a thoroughbred; _ she 
could take punishment without wincing. Now that 
the judgment was rendered she would bear her head 
high, and if she suffered, she would suffer alone. 

‘““It was hard, Anne; hard for me,”’ said her aunt. 

know,” said the girl gently. 

“‘T had to think of your mother,” 

mother?” 

“To nothing that you told me,” said her aunt, 
“did any of my rules apply. You thought I heeded 
great argument about your trouble and about? 
No! None of my rules applied. But some one 
always does apply. Do you wish to see it—the 
one that did?” 

The girl bent over the page, where the slender 
finger pointed out one of the Ten; and as she read, 
the trouble left her face, and she understood: 

‘“‘Honour thy Father and thy Mother, that thy 
days may be long in the land that the Lord thy God 
giveth thee.” 


said her aunt. 
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MRS. JAMES B. HAGGIN 


Mrs. Haggin, who was Miss Pearl Voorhies, a Kentacky belle, and whose beauty was toasted both east and west of the S 
Alleghanies, continues her belledom as the wife of James B. Haggin, the well-known financier and horse-lover. The Haggin a 
family has belonged to Kentucky since the days of Daniel Boone. Mrs. Haggin has three homes, her Kentucky “farm” near a 
Lexington, her town house on Fifth Avenue, and her Newport cottage. Next summer she will occupy beautiful Villarosa, on 7s 
Bellevue Avenue, an estate which Mr. Haggin purchased for her in September, and which is delightfully arranged for | 
entertaining. There are few hostesses in the Newport colony whose hospitality is so delightful and original. On her | r 
Lexington “farm” Mrs. Haggin entertains large house parties in the spring and autumn seasons. During the winter season 
in New York, she is one of the “opera” hostesses whose parties are invariably of interest. Mr. Haggin takes keen interest in Bb 
his wonderful Kentucky thoroughbreds; he spends the greater part of the winter visiting his three stock farms, and knows the a 
pedigree of every horse. He owns more horses in training than any other one man in America and his interest in them | 

is shared by his wife. 
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| SYNOPSIS 

Cazalet, an Englishman going home after many 
years spent in Australia, returns to his ship at Genoa, 
hai tng been left behind at Naples. 
mate Hilton Toye, an American, of a dream in which 
he has seen an old enemy, Henry Craven, lying dead in 
his library at Kingston, a suburb of London. When 
they arrive at Southampton they discover that Craven 
has been murdered and all England ts excited over the 
search for the murderer, to whom there is no clue. Only 
the old gardener at Craven’s home had seen the bearded 
man, who escaped bareheaded, though no hat nor cap 
was found. The butler had answered a telephone call 
from a stranger. Toye suspects Scruton, a business 
associate of Craven’s, who has just finished a fourteen 
yéars’ term in jail for a crime reaily inspired by Cra- 
ven. -Cazalet defends Scruton because the older man 
had been kind to him. 

Cazalet’s first thought is to renew ac guaintance with 
Blanche Macnair, his childhood friend, with whom he 
has kept up a desultory correspondence. He runs out 
ina taxi and finds her in a new little home. She, too, 
is|\depressed by the murder of the old neighbour. He 
tells her that Toye has spoken of knowing her. 
Blanche’s old nurse, Martha, welcomes Cazalet and re- 
joices that he has removed the beard that she had dis- 
liked in a photograph sent to Blanche. 

After ahappy, intimate hour of reminiscence of boy 
and girl days in Blanche’s old home, which is unlet 
and empty, they are joined by Toye, who tells them 
that Scruton has been arrested. Cazalet is indi gnantly 
insistent that Scruton ts innocent, and they disc uss the 
value of the old gardener’s evidence of identity as 
compared with circumstantial evidence. Blanche and 
Cazalet go on to U plands, his old home and the scene of 
the recent murder, and meet there Mr. Drinkwater, an 
inspector from Scotland Yard, who when Caszalet offers 
to show him, in the library, what may prove a clue, tells 
him that “the man” has been found. 


¢¢ WAS thinking of his cap,” said Cazalet, but 
only as they returned to the tradesmen’s 
door, and just as Blanche put in her word: 

What about me?” 

Mr. Drinkwater eyed the trim white figure stand- 
ing in the sun. ‘‘The more the merrier!”’ his grim 
humour had it. “I dare say you'll be able to teach 
us/a thing or two as well, miss.” 

She could not help nudging Cazalet in recogni- 
tion of this shaft. But Cazalet did not look round; 
he had now set foot in his old home. 

It was all strangely still and inactive, as though 
domestic animation had been suspended indefinitely. 
Yet the open kitchen door revealed a female form 
in mufti; a sullen face looked out of the pantry as 
they passed; and through the old green door (only 
now it was a red one) they saw another bowler hat 
bent over a pink paper at the foot of the stairs. 
There was a glitter of eyes under bowler’s brim as 
Mr. Drinkwater conducted his friends into the li- 
brary. 

The library was a square room of respectable size, 
but very close and dim with the one French w indow 
closed and curtained. But Mr. Drinkwater shut 
the door as well, and added indescribably to the 
lighting and atmospheric effects by sw itching on 
all) the electric lamps; they burnt sullenly in the 
partial daylight, exposed as thin angry bunches of 
red- hot wire in dusty bulbs. 


| Where Were the Keys? 


he electric light had been put in by the Cravens; 
all|the other fixtures in the room were as Cazzalet re- 
membered then’. The book-shelves contained dif- 
ferent books, and now there were no busts on top. 
Certain cupboards, grained and varnished in Vic- 
torian days, were undeniably improved by being 
enameled white. But the former son of the house 


gaye himself no time to waste in sentimental com-’ 


parisons. He tapped a pair of narrow mahogany 
doors, like those of a wardrobe let into the wall. 
“Have you looked in here?” demanded Cazalet 
in yet another key. His air was almost authorita- 
tiye now. Blanche could not understand. it, but 
the experienced Mr. Drinkwater smiled his allow- 
ances for a young fellow on his native heath, after 
more years in the wilderness than were good for 
young fellows. 
“What’s the use of looking in a cigar cupboard?” 
that dangerous man of the world made mild inquiry. 


tells his cabin- . 
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| The “thousandth woman” is a rare combination of fidelity and exquisite charm. 
mystery that hangs over the man who seeks her hand. 


“Cigar cupboard!”’ echoed Cazalet in disgust. 
“Did he really only use it for his cigars?”’ 

‘A cigar cupboard,” repeated Drinkwater, ‘‘and 
locked up at the time it happened. What was it, if 
I may ask, in Mr. Cazalet’s time?”’ 

remember!”’ came suddenly -from Blanche; 
but Casalet only said, “Oh, well, if you know it was 
locked there’s an end of it.’ 

Drinkwater went to the door and summoned his 
subordinate. ‘Just fetch that chap from the pan- 
try, Tom,” said he. But the sullen sufferer from 
police rule took his time in spite of them, and was 
sharply rated when he appeared. 


The Cupboard in the Wall 


“T thought you told me this was a cigar cup- 
board?’’- continued Drinkwater, in the browbeating 
tone of his first words to Cazalet outside. 

it said the man. 

“Then where’s the key?”’ 

‘““How should I know? J never kept it!”’ cried 
the butler, crowing over his oppressor for a change. 
“He would keep it on his own bunch. Find his 
watch, and all the other things that were missing 
from his pockets when your men went through ’em, 
and you may find his keys too.’ 

Drinkwater gave his man a disable signal; the 
door slammed on a petty triumph for the serv- 
ants’ hall; but now both invaders remained 
within. 

“Try your on it, Tom,” said the superior 
oilicer. ‘‘i’m a free lance here,”’ he explained some- 
what superfluously to the others as Tom applied 
himself to a bramzh lock in one mahogany door. 
*“Man’s been drinking, I should say. He’d better 
be careful, because I don’t take to him drunk or 
sober. I’m not surprised at his master not trusting 
him, It’s just possible that the place was open 
he might have been getting out his cigars before 
an’t say I think there’s much in it, 


Mr. Cazalet.” 

It was open again—broken open—before many 
minutes; and certainly there was not much in the 
cupboard, except cigars. Boxes of these were 
stacked on what might have been meant fora shallow, 
low desk (the whole place was shallow as the ward- 
robe that the doors suggested, but lighted high up 
at one end by a little barred window of its own) 
and according to Cazalet a desk it had really been. 
His poor father ought never to have been a business 
man; he ought to have been a poet. Cazalet said 
this now as simply as he had said it to Hilton Toye 
on board the Aaiser Fritz. Only he went rather 
farther for the benefit of the gentlemen from Scot- 
land Yard, who took not the faintest interest in the 
late Mr. Cazalet, beyond poking their noses into his 
diminutive sanctum and duly turning them up at 
what they saw. 


After Michelangelo 


“He used to complain that he was never left in 
peace on Saturdays and Sundays, which of course 
were his only quiet times for writing,” said the son, 
elaborating his tale with filial piety. ‘“‘So once 
when I’d been trying to die of scarlet fever, and my 
mother brought me back from Hastings after she’d 
had me there some time, the old governor told us 
he’d got a place where he could disappear from the 
district at a moment’s notice and yet be back in 
another moment if we rang the gong. I fancy he’d 
to tell her where it was, pretty quick; but I only 
found out for myself by-accident. Years afterward 
he told me he’d got the idea from Jean Ingelow’s 
place in Italy somewhere.” 

“Tt’s in Florence,” said Blanche, laughing; ‘‘I’ve 
been there and seen it, and it’s the exact same thing. 
But you mean Michelangelo, Sweep!”’ 

“Oh, do I?” he said serenely. “Well, I shall 
never forget how I found out its existence.” 

“No more shall I. You told me all about it. at 
the time, as a terrific secret-—which I happen to 
have kept from that day to this!” 

“You would,” he said simply. “But think of 
having the nerve to pull up the governor’s floor! It 
only shows what a boy will do. I wonder if the 
hole’s there still!” 

Now all this time the planetary detective had 
been watching his satellite engaged in an attempt 
to render the damage done to the mahogany doors 
a little less conspicuous. Neither appeared to be 
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Thousandth Woman 
W. Hornung 


Her vivacity gives delightful contrast to the | 
| | The celebrated writer of detective stories, E. W. Hornung, author of 
| “ Raffles,” tells of a love that lasts through years of separation and culminates at last after a test that would try the strongest. 


taking any further interest in the cigar-cupboard, or 
paying the slightest attention to Cazalet’s remi- 
niscences. But Mr. Drinkwater happened to have 
heard every word, and in the last sentence there 
Was one that caused him to prick up his ears in- 
stinctively. 


“You Ought to Have Been a Burglar” 

“What's that about a hole?” said he turning 
round. 

“T was reminding Miss Macnair how the place 
first came to be-——” 

“Yes, yes. But what about some hole in the 
floor?” 

‘“‘T made one myself with one of those knives that 
contain all sorts of things, including a saw. It was 
one Saturday afternoon in the summer holidays. I 
came in here from the garden as my father went out 
by that door into the hall, leaving one of these ma- 
hogany doors open by mistake. It was the chance 
of my life; in I slipped to have a lock. He came 
back for something, saw the very door you’ve broken 
standing ajar, and shut it without looking in. So 
there I was in a nice old trap! I simply daren’t 
call out and give myself away. There was a bit of 
loose oilcloth on the floor——” 

“There is still,’ said the satellite, pausing in his 
task. | 

“T moved the oilcloth in the end; howked up 
one end of the board (luckily they weren’t groove- 
and-tongue), sawed through the next one to it, had 
it up too, and got through into the foundations, 
leaving everything much as I had found it. The 
place is so small that the oilcloth was obliged to fall 
in place if it fell anywhere. But I had plenty 
of time, because my people had gone in to 
dinner.” 

‘You ought to have been a burglar, sir,” said Mr. 
Drinkwater ironically. ‘So you covered up a sin 
with a crime, like half the gentlemen who go through 
my hands for the first and last time! But how did 
you get out of the foundations? ”’ 


Three Men in a Hole 


“Oh, that was as easy as a pie; I’d often explored 
them. Do you remember the row I got into, 
Blanche, for taking “capi with me once and simply 
ruining your frock?’ 

“T remember the frock! ”’ said Blanche. 

It was her last contribution to the conversation: 
immediate developments not only put an end to the 
further exchange of ancient memories, but rendered 
it presently impossible by removing Cazalet from 
the scene with the two detectives. Almost without 
warning, as in the harlequinade of which they might 
have been the rascal heroes, all three disappeared 
down the makeshift trapdoor cut by one of them as’ 
a schoolboy in his father’s floor; and Blanche found ° 
herself in sole possession of the stage, a very envious 
Columbine indeed!- 

She hardly even knew how it had happened. The 
satellite must have popped back into the Michel- 
angelo cigar-cupboard. He might have called to 
Mr. Drinkwater, but the only summons that Blanche 
could remember hearing was almost a sharp one 
from Drinkwater to Cazalet. A lot of whispering 
followed in the little place; it was so small that she 
never saw the hole until it had. engulfed two of the 
trio; the third explorer, Mr. Drinkwater himself, 
had very courteously turned her out of the library 
before following the others. And he had said so 
very little beforehand for her to hear, and so quickly 
prevented Cazalet from saying anything at all, that 
she simply could not think what any of them were 
doing under the floor. 

Under her very feet she heard them moving as 
she waited a bit in the hall; then she left the house 
by way of the servants’ quarters, of course without 
holding any communication with those mutineers, 
and only indignant that Mr. Drinkwater should have 
requested her not to do so. 


A Dog with a Bad Name 


It was a long half-hour that followed for Blanche 
Macnair, but she passed it characteristically, and 
not in morbid probings of the many changes which 

ad come over one young man in less than the course 
of a summer’s day. - He was excited at getting back, 
he had stumbled into a still more exciting situation, 


so no wonder he was one thing one moment and 
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Drawing by A. B. Wenzell. 


She found the poor dog quite disconsolate. 


another the next. That was all that Blanche al- 
lowed herself to think of Sweep Cazalet—just then. 
She turned her wholesome mind to dogs, which 


in some ways she knew better and trusted further’ 


than men. She had, of course, a dog of her own, 
but it happened to be on a visit to the doctor, or no 
doubt it would have been in the way all the after- 
noon. But there was a dog at Uplands, and as yet 
she had seen nothing of him; he lived in a large ken- 
nel in the yard, for he was a large dog and rather 
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friendless. But Blanche knew him by sight, and 
had always felt sorry for him. | 

The large kennel was just outside the back door, 
which was at the top of the cellar steps and at the 
bottom of two or three leading into the scullery; 
but Blanche, of course, went round by the garden. 
She found the poor old dog quite disconsolate in a 
more canine kennel in a corner of the one that was 
really worthy of the more formidable carnivora. 
There was every sign of his being treated as the dan- 
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gerous dog that Blanche indeed had heard he was; 
the outer bars were further protected by wire net- 
ting, which stretched like a canopy over the whole 
cage; but Blanche let herself in and with as little 
hesitation proceeded to beard the poor brute in 
his inner lair. He never even barked at her; he 
just lay whimpering with his tearful nose between 
his two front paws, as though his dead master had 
not left him to the servants all his life. 

Blanche coaxed’ and petted him until she almost 
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Photograph by Evans’ Studio. 

Miss Helen Tower, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charlemagne Tower, 

will be one of Philadelphia's most interesting debutantes. 
her girlhood was spent in Berlin. 
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Photograph by Ira Hill. 


Miss Dorothy Keene Taylor, granddaughter of the late James H. 
Keene, and niece of Foxhall Keene who will give a large ball for her 


in December. 


wept herself; then suddenly and without warning 
the dog showed his worst side. Out he leaped from 
wooden sanctuary, almost knocking her down, and 
barking horribly—but not at Blanche. She followed 
his infuriated eyes; and the back doorway framed 


'a dusty and grimy figure, just climbing into full 


length on the cellar stairs, which Blanche had some 
dithculty in identifying with that of Cazalet. 

‘Well, you really are a Sweep!” she cried when 
she had slipped out just in time, and the now savage 
dog was still butting and clawing at his bars. “‘ How 
did you come out, and where are the enemy?” 

“The old way,’’ he answered. ‘I left them down 
there.”’ 
“*And what did you find?” 
_ “PH tell you later. I can’t hear my voice for 
‘that infernal dog.” 
_ The dreadful barking followed them out of the 
yard, and round to the right, past the tradesmen’s 
door, to the verge of the drive. Here they met an 
elderly man who came to anchor in front of them 
with rheumy eyes and twitching wrinkles. 

“Why, if that isn’t Miss Blanche!” he quavered. 
“Do you hear our Roy, miss? I ha’n’t heard that 
go on like that since the night ‘at happened!”’ 

_ Then Cazalet introduced himself to the old gar- 
dener whom he had known all his life; and by rights 
the man should have wept outright, or else emittcd 

rustic epigram laden with wise humour. But 
old Savage hailed from silly Suffolk, and all his life 

e had belied his surname, but never the alliterative 

ibel on his native county. He took the wanderer’s 

return very much as a matter of course. very much 
ns though he had never been away at all, and was 
demonstrative only in his further use of the East 
Anglian pronoun. 


Old Savage’s Testimony 


| ©That’s a long time since we fared to see you, 
Mus’ Walter,” said he; ‘that’s a right long time. 
And now here’s a nice kettle of fish for you to find! 
But I seen the man, Mus’ Walter, and we’ll bring 
that home to him, never you fear!” 

_ “Are you sure that you saw him?” asked Blanche, 
already under Cazalet’s influence on this point. 

_ Savage looked cautiously toward the house before 
replying; then he lowered his voice dramatically. 

“Sure, Miss Blanche? Why, I see him that night 
as plain as I fare to see Mus’ Walter now!” 

“I should have thought it was too dark to see 
anybody properly,” said Blanche, and Cazalet 
nodded vigorously to himself. 

“Dark, Miss Blanche? Why, that was broad 
daylight, and if that wasn’t there were. the lodge 


lights on to see him by!” His stage voice fell a 
sepulchral semitone. “But I see him again at the 
station this very afternoon. I did! I promised 
not to talk about that—you’ll keep that a secret if I 
tell’e somethin’?—but I picked him out of half a 
dozen at the first time of askin’!”’ 

Savage said this with a pleased and vacuous grin, 
looking Cazalet full in the face; his rheumy eyes 
were red as the sunset they faced; and Cazalet 
drew a deep breath as Blanche and he turned back 
toward the river. 

“First time of prompting, I expect,’ he whispered. 
“But there’s hope if Savage is their strongest 
witness.”’ 

“Only listen to that dog!” said Blanche, as they 
passed the yard. 


Hilton Toye in London 


Hilton Toye was the kind of American who knew 
London as well as most Londoners, and some other 
capitals a good deal better than their respective 
citizens of corresponding intelligence. His travels 


were mystcriously but enviably interwoven with | 


business; he had an air of enjoying himself, and at 
the same time making mone¥ to pay for his enjoy- 
ment, wherever he went. His hotel days were much 
the same all over Europe: many appointments, but 
abundant leisure. As, however, he never spoke 
about his own affairs unless they were also those of 
the listener—and not always then—half his acquaint- 
ances had no idea how he made his money, and the 
other half wondered how he spent his time. Of his 
mere interests, which were many, Toye made no 
such secret; but it was quite impossible to deduce 
a main industry from the by-products of his level- 
headed versatility. 

Criminology, for example, was an obvious by- 
product: it was no morbid taste in Hilton Toye, but 
a scientific hobby that appealed to his mental 
subtlety. 

The appeal of a Blanche Macnair to such a soul 
needs no analysis. She had struck through all 
complexities to the core, such as it was or as she 
might make it. As yet she could only admire the 
character the man had shown though it had upset 
her none the less. At Engelberg he had proposed 
to her “‘inside of two weeks,”’ as he admitted with- 
out compunction at the time. It had taken him, 
he said, about two minutes to make up his mind; 
but the following summer he had laid more deliber- 
ate siege, in accordance with some old idea that she 
had let fall to soften her first refusal. The result 


had been the same, only more explicit on both sides. ° 


She had denied him the least particle of hope, 
32 


and he had warned her that she had not heard the 
last of him by any means, and never would till she 
married another man. 


Cazalet Gives a Clue 


On his second day ashore, as Cazalet sat over a 
late breakfast in Jermyn Street, Toye sent in his 
card and was permitted to follow it, rather to his 
surprise. He found his man frankly divided be- 
tween kidneys-and-bacon and the morning paper. 

“Well, my dear Toye, what do you think of it 
now?” 

“T was going to ask you what you thought, but 
I guess I can see from your face.” 

‘“‘T think the police are rotters for not setting him 
free last night!” 

““Scruton?”’ 

“Yes. Of course the case’ll break down when it 
comes on next week, but they oughtn’t to wait for 
that. They’ve no right to detain a man in custody 
when the bottom’s out of their case already.”’ 

‘‘But—but the papers claim they’ve found the 
very things they were searching for?”’ Toy looked 
nonplussed, as well he might, by an apparently 
perverse jubilation over such intelligence. : 

‘““They haven’t found the missing cap!”’ crowed 
Cazalet. ‘‘What they have found is Craven’s 
watch and keys, and the silver-mounted truncheon 


-that killed him. But they found them in a place 


where they couldn’t possibly have been put by the 
man they’ve had identified as Scruton.”’ 

‘““Say, where was that?”’ asked Toye with great 
interest. ‘‘My paper only says the things were 
found, not where.”’ 

‘‘Nor does mine, but I can tell, because I helped 
to find ’em.”’ 

don’t say!” 

“You'll never guess where,”’ continued Cazalet. 
“In the foundations under the house!”’ 


The Science of Finger-prints 


Details followed in all fulness; the listener might 
have had a part in the Uplands act of yesterday’s 
drama, might have played in the library scene with 
his adored Miss Blanche, so vividly was every 
minute of that crowded hour brought home to him. 

Cazalet’s little gift of description was not ordered 
by an equal sense of selection. Hilton Toye, edg- 
ing in his word in a pause for a gulp of coffee, said 
he guessed he visualized—but just where had those 
missing things been found? 

‘‘Three or four compartments from the first one 
under the library,”’ said Cazalet. 

“Did you find them?” 
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Photograph by the Campbell Studio. 


Mrs. Charles Presbrey, formerly Miss Marion Shaw, daughter of John 
M. Shaw of Madison, N. J.; whose marriage occurred 
on November twelfth. 
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“Well, I kicked against the truncheon, but Drink- 


water dug it up. The watch and keys were with it.” 

‘Say, were they buried?” 

‘Only in the loose rubble and brick-dusty stuff 
. that you get in foundations.”’ 

“Say, that’s bad! That murderer must have 
known something, or else it’s a bully fluke in his 
favour.” 

“‘T don’t follow you, Toye.” 

“I’m thinking of finger-prints. If he’d just’ve 
laid those things right down, he’d have left the 
print of his hand as large as life for Scotland Yard.” 

devil he would!” exclaimed Cazalet. 
wish you’d explain,” he added; ‘‘remember I’m 
a wild man from the woods, and only know of these 
things by the vaguest kind of hearsay and stray 
paragraphs in the papers. I never knew you could 
leave your mark as easily as all that.” 

Toye took the breakfast menu and placed it 
face downward on the tablecloth. “Lay your 
hand on that, palm down,” he said, ‘‘and don’t 
you move it for a minute.” | 

Cazalet looked at him a moment before comply- 
ing; then his fine, shapely, sunburnt. hand lay still 
as plaster under their eyes until Toye told him he 
might take it up. Of course there was no mark 
whatever, and Cazalet laughed, 

“You should have caught me when I came up from 
those foundations, not fresh from my tub!”’ said he. 

“You wait,” replied Hilton Toye, taking the 
menu gingerly by the edge, and putting it out of 
harm’s way in the empty toast-rack. ‘“‘ You can’t 
see anything now, but if you come round. to the 
Savoy I’ll show you something.” 

“What?” 


“It’s A Scandal That He’s There!” 


“Your prints, sir! I don’t say I’m Scotland Yard 
at the game, but I can do it well enough to show 
you how it’s done. You haven’t left your marks 
upon the paper, but I guess you’ve left the sweat 
of your hand; if I snow a little French chalk over 
it, the chalk’ll stick where your hand did, and blow 
off easily everywhere else. The rest’s as simple as 
all big things. It’s hanged a few folks already, but 
I judge it doesn’t have much chance with things 
that have lain buried in brick-dust. Say, come 
round to lunch and I'll have your prints ready for 
you. I’d like awfully to show you how it’s done.” 
Cazalet excuSed himself with decision. He had 
a full morning in front of him. He was going to see 
Miss Macnair’s brother, son of the late head of his 
father’s old firm of solicitors, and now one of the 
partners, to get them either to take up Scruton’s 
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case themselves, or else to recommend a firm per- 


haps more accustomed to criminal practice. Caza- 
let was always apt to be elaborate in the first person 
singular, either in the past or in the future tense; 
but he was more so than usual in explaining his 


considered intentions in this matter that Iay so’ 


very near his heart. 

‘Going to see Scruton too?” said Toye. 

‘““Not necessarily,” was the short reply. But 
it was also elaborated by Cazalet on a moment’s 
consideration. The fact was that he wanted first 
to know if it were not possible, by the intervention 
of a really influential lawyer, to secure the prisoner’s 
immediate release, at any rate on bail. If impos- 
sible, he might hesitate to force himself on Scruton 
in the prison, but he would see. 

“‘Tt’s a perfect scandal that he should be there at 
all,” said Cazalet, as he rose first and ushered Toye 
out intothelounge. “Only think: our old gardener 
saw him run out of the drive at half-past seven, 
when the gong went, when the real murderer must 
have been shivering in the Michelangelo cupboard, 
wondering how the devil he was ever going to get 
out again.” 


“Like A Rat In A Trap.” 


“Then you think old man Craven—begging his 
poor pardon—was getting out some cigars when the 
man, whoever he was, came in and knocked him 
on the head?” 

Cazalet nodded vigourously. ‘‘That’s the likeliest 
thing of all!” he cried. ‘‘Then the gong went— 
there may even have come a knock at the door— 
and there was that cupboard standing-open at his 
elbow.” 

‘With a hole in the floor that might have been 
made for him?” 

‘“As it happens, yes;. he’d search every inch 
like a rat in a trap, you see; and there it was as I’d 
left it twenty years before.” 

‘“‘Well, it’s a wonderful yarn!” exclaimed Hilton 
Toye as he lit the cigar that Cazalet had given him. 

“‘T think it may be thought one if the police ever 
own how they made their find,” agreed Cazalet, 
laughing and looking at his watch. Toye had 
never heard him laugh so often. ‘“‘By the way, 
Drinkwater doesn’t want any of all this to come out 
until he’s dragged his man before the beak again.” 

“Which you mean to prevent?” 


Had Promised Not To Talk 


“If only I can! I more or less promised not to 
talk, however, and I’m sure you won’t. You knew 
so much already, you may just as-well know the 
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Miss Ada Bryce Gray, daughter of the late Bryce Gray, whose 
engagement to Edward Loudon, Jr., has just been announced, will 


be a winter bride. 


rest this week as next, if you don’t mind keeping it 
to yourself.” 

Nobody could. have minded this particular 
embargo less than Hilton Toye; and in nothing was 
he less like Cazalet, who even now had the half- 
regretful and self-excusing air of the impulsive 
person who has talked too freely and discovered 
it too late. But he had been perfectly delightful 
to Hilton Toye, and now wanted to give him a lift 
in his taxi. Toye, however, had shopping to do 
in the very street that they were in, and he saw 
Cazalet off with a smile that was as yet merely 
puzzled, and not unfriendly until he had time to 
recall Miss Blanche’s part in the strange affair of 
the previous afternoon. 

Say, weren’t they rather intfmate, those two, even 
if they had known each other all their lives? He 
had it from Blanche (with her second refusal) that 
she was not, and never had been, engaged. And 
a fellow who only wrote to her once in a year... 
still, they must have been darned intimate, and 
this funny affair would bring them together again 
quicker than anything. 

Say, what a funny affair it was when you came to 
think of it! Funny ail through, it now struck Toye; 
beginning on board ship with that dream of Caza- 
let’s about the murdered man, leading to all that 
talk of the old grievance against him, and culminat- 
ing in his actually finding the implements of the 
crime in his inspired efforts’to save the man of whose 
innocence he was so positive. Say, if Cazalet had 
not been on his way home from Australia! 


The Captured Finger-prints 


Like many deliberate speakers, Toye thought 
like lightning, and had reached this point before 
he was a hundred yards from the hotel; then he 
thought of something else, and retraced his steps. 
He retraced them even to the table at which he had 
sat with Cazalet not very many minutes ago; the 
waiter was only now beginning to clear away. 

‘‘Say, waiter, what have you done with the menu 

that was in that toast-rack? There was some- 
thing on it that we rather wanted to keep.” 
_“T thought there was, sir,” said the English 
waiter at that admirable hotel. Toye, however, 
prepared to talk to him like an American uncle 
of Dutch extraction. 

‘“‘You thought that, and you took it away?” 

‘‘Not at all, sir. I ’appened to observe the other 
gentleman put the menu in his pocket, behind your 
back as you were getting up, because I passed a 
remark about it to the head waiter at the time!” 

(Continued next month) 
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Jepson s Luck 


By Edward Maclellan 


“Good Luck, she is never a lady,” Kipling has written. But sometimes she is, and in Jepson’s case, we find her playing a 

varied role. The story is of a man who appeared nondescript, colourless, and who was used roughly by a rough world. 

When his chance came, however, he made good. Edward Maclellan is a writer new to Bazar readers, but we feel sure that 

they will be glad to make his Byes Benes In this era of latterday “ realism,” it is a comfort to pick up a er sO wholesome, 
“straight,” but at the same time so vibrant with humanity. 


HE stage came to a sudden stop; the 
| runaway team broke loose; the driver shot 
through the air, and landing on a tuft of 
salt grass saved his neck. But Jepson left the 
box-seat as if propelled by a mule’s kick, and, falling 
headlong, dislocated a shoulder, broke a wrist, and 
among other minor injuries, twisted his foot. Both 
men lay where they had fallen, and the merciless 
downpour drenched them through and through. 
The lightning had done the mischief just as they 
were crossing the trestle-bridge over Salmon River. 
The horses were fresh, having been changed at 
Fort Jones, and when the lightning flashed, followed 
on the instant by the crack of doom, they plunged 
forward. After that there was nothing for the two 
men on the box-seat but to sit tight and hope for 
the best. 


Curzons to the Rescue 


The Curzon brothers, sitting up late, heard the 
thundering hoofs above the storm and missed the 
rattling accompaniment of the wheels. Convinced 
of something wrong they flung on their great coats, 
seized their lanterns, and ran down the dripping 


road. 
They found the driver recovering and blinking 


_dizzily at strange constellations; Jepson was prone 
unconscious. 


That was Jepson’s luck! If by any chance 
there was a hard spot Jepson hit it. If ninety-nine 
men in a hundred were fortunate in a boom, Jepson 
was the loser. As a boy he had been the bell-wether 
with the mumps, measles, and whooping-cough. 
Before he was twelve years old he had a broken 
arm, two broken ribs, and a twisted nose to his 
credit. In his adolescence he had been first favourite 
in a dozen affairs only to see the prize fall to an 
outsider. Now, as the driver’s words illuminated 
the murky atmosphere, doing justice to the event 
and lowering the tension of his own spirit, Jepson 
lay inanimate, denied even that relief. 

The rescue party turned their lanterns upon the 
man who appeared dead to joys and sorrows alike, 
and proceeded to appraise the damages. 


The Man they Rescued 


Now Jepson in the hotel lobby at Yreka had 


_ been a pleasant enough man to look at—that is, if 


anybody had taken the trouble to look at him. 
But that was Jepson’s luck again. If there had 
been another man in the place, however villainous, 
Jepson would have been overlooked; for Jepson was 
the incarnation of the inconspicuous, the apotheosis 
of self-effacement. Considering his bulk which 
was. medium, his height which was average, his 
looks which were fair, his clothes which were always 
good, Jepson occupied less space than any other 
man of equal proportions. In a crowd he was a 
shadow; in a company he was acypher; with an- 
other man he was a colourless background. 

And yet Jepson had brains and sense and the 
blessed gift of being able to laugh at himself. He 
was the best of friends to many a down-and-out, who 
promptly forgot him when the need was past. 
And the miracle was that he remained wholesome 
and sweet. In addition to his possession of the 
cloak of invisibility he appeared to be the possessor 
of a saving salt, for Jepson never whined. He wasa 
looker-on at the passing show and never failed to 
applaud the winner, though he might have coveted 
the prize for himself. Even when he had been an 
“also ran”’ his congratulations were just as sincere. 

The truth was that everybody liked Jepson, 
though nobody considered him worth a second 
thought. 

None of this was known to the two stalwart men 
who picked up the mud-bespattered figure and 
carried him home. He was just a _ white-faced 
sufferer with diverse injuries, and they did to him 
as they would have been done by. 


Jepson’s Secret of Youth 


The nearest doctor was three miles away. But 
there were telephones and automobiles, and Doctor 
Raymond was soon on the spot. Within two hours 
the patient had been trussed, bathed, and made 
as comfortable as his pains would allow; the doctor 
had returned to Etna, taking the driver with him; 
and the ranch-house folk had gone to bed—save 
the one who was to act as nurse during the night. 


When, far on toward morning. Jepson opened his 
drug-laden eyes, it was to say weakly, 

“It’s awfully good of you—” but a twinge 
contorted his face and he fainted. 

When he came round a soft hand was stroking 
his forehead, and a voice low and sweet commanded. 

‘Please don’t talk. Go to sleep.” ~ 

The doctor had given Jepson a strong sleeping- 
draught and his dulled brain grappled helplessly 
with the strange sensations of that touch and sound. 
In this Jepson revealed himself with characteristic 
explicitness. Instead of mourning the frightful 
luck that had spilled him to such disasters, he 
fought to pick up the sense of that ‘touch and sound. 
Much of the secret of the contentment of Jepson’s 
life came from that habit of fastening on the good 
in things. It kept him free from bitterness, and 
it kept him young. 

Many times during the long, feverish night he 
awoke to the same touch and sound, but it was not 
until the dawn that he saw her clearly. It was a 
brilliantly clear morning. The storm was over 
and the sun was rising in a cloudless sky, and there 
was that wonderful clarity in the air that makes a 
Californian sunrise after rain unparalleled on earth. 
She stood by the window, .looking out over the 
washed green fields to the ‘gold- tipped hills encir- 
cling the valley. 


The Touch of the Woman 


“Proud!” Jepson thought as in his first glance he 
noted the erect poise, the straight back, and the 
uplifted head. 

“Very proud!” he affirmed as she turned at his 
movement and he saw her face, beautiful, clear-cut 
and cold. 

‘‘Very, very proud!” he concluded as she came 
swiftly to his bed, her action free and dignified, her 
bearing determined and masterf 

“Can I do anything for you?”’ she enquired softly. 

“But very good!” he added with conviction, 
closing his eyes. | 

She bent over him, smoothing the pain out 
of his forehead and he did not answer. He was 
wondering what he had done to deserve it. No 
woman had ever spoken like that to him before, nor 
had he felt conscious of any need that any should. 
He had always regarded himself as sufficiently pro- 
vided for within himself and his resources, and had 
been proud of the fact that from his superfluity 
he was able to meet many of the needs of others. 
The offer of ministrations by such a glorious crea- 
ture as now bent over him stunned him by its sheer 
surprise and then awakened the sounding deeps that 
had hitherto been unplumbed and unstirred. 

A moment later he was groping after explanations 
and finding one. It lay in his helplessness. The 
oifer was not to Jepson but to Jepson’s need. The 
swift realization of this. crushed his first intention 
not to trouble her and he said wistfully: 

‘Tf it would not tire you too much I would be 
glad of a drink of water.”’ 

The three minutes that followed were a taste of 
Paradise. She placed one soft round arm under his 
head, and fed him from a spoon. Her face, so 
near his own, was tender and womanly now, and far 
more beautiful than it-had first appeared. When he 
lay back, his throat less like a lime-kiln, although 
his battered body ached and flamed with pain, he 
sighed with a ae contentment. 

“You are good!’”” he murmured gratefully. 
“Will you tell 1 me w here I am, and what has hap- 
pened?” 


An Unwilling Intruder 


““You are in the Curzon ranch-house. The rains 
made a pocket in the road, which wrecked the stage, 
and you were thrown out. The doctor says you 
must lie very still and sleep all you can.’ 

She saw the perspiration ooze out on his brow 
as the pains tortured him, and she wiped it away 
with a cool handkerchief, and stroked the thin 
hair back from the temples. 

‘‘Does it hurt so very much?” she asked com- 
passionately. 

“Tt isn’t that,” he whispered hoarsely, his face 
twitching; ‘‘it’s the trouble I’m giving you.”’ 

“You are not to mind that,” she said cheerily.. 
‘“What we are able to do we will do gladly. You 
can help us by not worrying. Now swallow this.”’ 
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He gulped the tablet with an effort and presently 
dozed off. The nurse took up her station again 
at the. window. 

She looked out on a pleasant scene, for the day’s 
life began to stir with the dawn, and the pulses 
were throbbing everywhere. Men were busy with 
the stock; birds sang their matins; the verdure in 
the narrow valley palpitated in the sunshine as if 
semaphoring a welcoming signal to the tender green, 
shyly seeking to cover up the bareness of the brown . 
hill-sides-——-for it was Spring, and the woman gaz- 
ing through the window, despite the cold look in 
her eyes, felt the call of it in her blood. 


A Change of Nurses 


The door opened and Miss Curzon tip-toed ee 
into theroom. She wasa pleasant, cheerful, buxom 
woman of middle-age, shining with cleanliness and 
high spirits. Even her solicitude for her patient 
could not quench her native buoyancy. Her smile 
of greeting eclipsed her anxiety as she stepped to 
the window and whispered, 

is he? Asleep?” 

“Yes, Hetty—but it is the drug. 

Hetty nodded, her face rac grave. 

he suffered much?’ 

“‘Horribly! But he doesn’t complain. That is 
wonderful—for a man! I should scream! All he 

can think of is the trouble he is giving us. Did 
you get to know who he ‘is?”’ 

The driver said, he was from the East. 
That is vague enough. A tourist, I guess. But 
breakfast is ready. Go and eat yours and then 
go to bed for an hour. It’s my watch on deck.” 

When Jepson next awoke from his troubled sleep 
it was to find the doctor present. With him were 
a woman and two bronzed giants whom he had 
never seen before. 


Getting His Bearings 


‘“‘Tt’s too bad—”’ Jepson began. 

“That’s all right,”” the doctor said soothingly, 
as he reached for his thermometer. ‘‘Never mind 
the trouble. We'll take care of that. Thank your 
lucky stars that you’re alive. Had much pain?” 

Jepson’s face was answer enough. It was gaunt 
and haggard, and the tell-tale sweat stood out in 
beads. But he made no complaint. 

“You’ve sand!”’ the doctor said admiringly. 
“Stick to it and we'll patch you up in fineshape. Will 
you tell us who you are? Want any letters written?” 

‘““My name is. Jepson. I’m from New York. 
Nobody need know. I’m just touring:” 

‘“‘Well, this is an adventure you didn’t bargain 
for,” the doctor said genially. ‘‘ You’ve had a bad 
spill, but you’ye fallen on your feet for a hospital. 
This is Miss Curzon—and these are her brothers 
Jack and Bob. My name is Raymond. Now 
we are introduced. You are doing fine. Just obey 
orders and we’ll have you about in no time at all.” 


The Night Nurse Again 


Jepson struggled with an impulse to ask about 
his night nurse, and conquered it. Tortured by 
pains that flashed through him like darts, he was 
conscious enough to wish to hear from her own lips 
who she was. 

Nightfall had come before he remembered much 
again. A shaded lamp on a table near the stove 
shed its light on a rocker, and she sat in it reading. 
He watched her and saw that her interest in her 
book waned. Her*eyes wandered, a far-away look 
in them, seeing something beyond the room and its 
occupant. Hesighed. Her face was sad and proud, 
but he and his troubles were not in her thoughts. 
She heard his sigh, nevertheless. 

““Can I do anything, Mr. Jepson?” 

Jepson’s throat tightened. Her face had lost its 
hardness again and was tender with womanly pity. 
And how musical his prosaic name had sounded 
when uttered by her sweet voice! Once more he 
forced himself to remember that he was only inter- 
esting because helpless; and once more he experi- 
enced that twinge of shame, as though he were 
receiving gifts under false pretenses. 


Against All Rules of Conduct 


“Will you tell me your name?” he asked. 
“Mrs. Baring. I am the schoolmistress here. 
I live with the Curzons.”’ 
Har per’s Bazar 
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The eyes of the sufferer were fixed upon the beautiful face that was as tender as a Madonna's. 


Jepson closed his eyes the better to think. Mrs. 
Baring! A schoolmistress! A woman like her liv- 
ing in a neck-of the woods shut in by the everlasting 
hills! What was she doing out in the wilderness 
with that sad, proud face? For the life of him Jepson 
could not refrain from asking the next question, 
though he knew he was violating every canon by 
which he had governed his life for twenty 
years. 

‘‘Have you been a widow long, Mrs. Baring?” 

He saw her face flush. The gentle look 
fled hefore a cold reserve, and the chill of 
it swept over him like a breath from the 
snows. 

‘Forgive me,” he said humbly. “I was imper- 
tinent.”’ 

‘‘Not at all,” she replied stiffly. ‘I do not-wish 
to talk about myself—that is all.” 
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Convalescence at Its Best 


The days that followed were a mingling of gall 
and honey to the patient. His sufferings were 
agonizing, but his sand never gave out, and the 
pains from his bruised body were the least of his 
troubles. He lived for the hours when Mrs. 
Baring should visit him. He never questioned 
her again,’ and she volunteered nothing. She 
ministered to him with increasing attention if that 
were possible; brooding over him as over a child and 
she a mother aching -with maternity—and for 
every touch of her hands Jepson thanked God for 
the luck that had spilled him there. 

As soon as it was permissible Jepson’s room be- 
came the rendezvous for the household. Even the 
hired men came in to chat, and the Chinese cook 
excelled himself in the choice dishes he concocted 
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for the tempting of the patient’s appetite. And 
with every ounce of returning strength Jepson 
sought to return the heaped-up kindness. In 
all his life he had known nothing like it. Rich, he 
had had no friends; generous, he had had no 
thanks; lonely, he had had no companionships; 
strong and reliant, he had had no ministrations. 
Now that he was needy, his wealth unguessed at, 
the fairest treasures of simple honest souls were 
poured out for his delight, and the Jepson who 
came back from the nightmare of physical agony was 
a new man. 


The Inevitable Result 


When he was sufficiently recovered the brothers 
carried him out on to the veranda where he could 
lie in the sun. Miss Curzon propped him about 
with cushions, and teased him into a wit and raillery 
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that convulsed her. The schoolmistress read to 
him in the evenings. 

There could be no mistaking the feelings Jepson 
entertained for the schoolmistress, and he did not 
seek to hide them—least of all from himself. For 
the first time in his life his whole nature was in 
thrall, and had been so from the moment of her 
first touch. He did not want her that he might 
give her a good home, exhibit her as a beautiful 
woman, or provide a distinguished figure-head 
for his menage; he wanted her because without 
her he would be hungry, comfortless, and alone. 
His heart called as loudly for her now as his help- 
lessness had called at first. Even during the worst 
of his pains, when he was yet hardly conscious, 
he knew that life would be forever changed because 
of her. It was as if in that supreme need he had 
touched the root consciousness of his life, and she 
had proved to be his mate. 

The Curzon brothers saw it and pitied him, for 
they had felt the same pangs. Their sister saw it 
and sympathized, for she knew the schoolmistress’s 
story. What the schoolmistress thought none of 
them knew. 


Jepson’s Declaration of Love 


One night, when the time had come that he could 
no longer remain at the ranch on the ground of being 
unfit to travel, Jepson sat on the veranda with the 
schoolmistress alone. It was a moonless night with 
stars twinkling, and their talk had been intermit- 
tent, the silences growing longer. At length, after a 
longer pause than usual, he said, 

“Do you recall my question about your hus- 
band?”’ 

She inclined her head, but he could not see that 
she flushed. 

‘“The impulse that prompted me then prompts 
me to repeat it,’ he went on quietly, ‘“‘though it is 
a greatly strengthened impulse now. You must 
have discovered how I regard you,”’ he continued, 
leaning forward and speaking with greater earnest- 
ness. ‘“‘Will you tell me whether there are im- 
passable barriers that must keep me from saying 
more?” 

She shivered slightly, and there was a long pause 
before she replied. Then she said gently, 

‘Ves, I know—and I honour you for your fine 
consideration. But—there are barriers.” 


The Tale of Disenchantment 


‘But if the day should come—?”’ he said quickly. 

“Tt cannot. You must forget me.’ 

They sat for a long time without speaking. 
Jepson was aglow with the belief that it was as 
hard for her as for him, if not harder, and the 
thought, laden as it was with sadness, gave him a 
solid jov. Then she said, 

“My husband and I proved to be ill-mated, 
although everybody at the time said ours was an 
ideal union. We were both too high-spirited and 
self-reliant. We had a great deal in common in- 
tellectually, but apart from that we had little to 
give, and our very strength proved our undoing. 
There was none of the patience born of the conscious- 
ness of a common need; and so the rift widened. 
Details don’ t matter, we separated. I don’t know 
where he is.’ 

Jepson sat watching her, her face barely visible 
in the darkness. She had spoken slowly and with 
frequent pauses. 

When she had finished he said steadily, 

‘May I find him for you? If you think differ- 
ently now—you ought not to be unhappy.” 


“IT Would do My Duty” 


She started and for a long time pondered deeply. 
Then she said, 

**Perhaps you are right. At least you have made 
me think it possible. There was never any real 
love—and I know now—” she went on with great 
hesitation as if fearful of saying too much, and yet 
equally fearful of not saying enough—‘“ that there 
can never be. But I would do my duty—now. 
I never thought I could do even that again. If 
I do—he will owe it to you.” 

He rose to his feet, and taking her hand he 
said, 

‘“Mrs. Baring, if I cannot have what I want, 
and what I shall never cease to want, my next 
greatest joy will be to help you to the happiness I 
myself would give you if it were permitted me. If 
Baring is alive and a man, I will send him to you. 
Good night!” 


On the Trail of the Man 


He left the ranch next morning and journeyed 
straight to the city in which the brief married 
life had been spent. From there he began a patient 
tracking that lasted for many weeks—north to the 
gold-fields, south to the cattle-ranges and back 
once more to the east. Time and time again he wes 
baffled but he always found another clue. Through 
it all he never lost patience, his enthusiasm never 
waned. 

The quest and all that led up to it had greatly 
changed Jepson, and old acquaintances whom he met 


in his goings to and fro hardly knew him. He had 
ceased to be a good-natured but negative individual; 
he had become a forceful personality with life and 
power in his glance, and a decision in his bearing 
that was as magnetic as it was masterful. 

So changed was he that women who had thought 
him stupid now sought him out when in his flights 
he was forced to pause in his usual haunts; but 
despite their probings he was a master-problem that 
eluded their solution. 

Life held for him but one interest—a lonely ranch- 
house on a California highway and the happiness of 
a schoolmistreéss who dwelt there. He was con- 
vinced that the man he sought had not left the 
country. Then news reached him from the south- 
west, and on a mesa near the Mexican border his 
search ended. 


The End of the Quest 


There were groves everywhere. Orange, lemon, 
grapefruit, and peach trees filled the air with the 
fragrance of fruit and flower; stately palms guarded 
the cross-roads; tall eucalypti skirted the high- 
way,,and the spreading limbs of the plumed pepper 
gaye a welcome shade from the California sun. 
To\the east were the purple hills —to the west, 
beyond the green expanse of fertile acres, lay 
the sea. 

Under a pepper tree, a tent was pitched. Its soli- 
tary tenant sat in the sun drinking a bow] of milk. 
He saw a stranger approach slowly, who started as 
he saw him, and then halted, to come forward a 
moment later. Flinging himself on the ground in 
the shade, the newcomer took an orange from his 
pocket, and said as he proceeded to peel it, 

“Mind if I joi® you at lunch?” . 
was the cordial reply, feebly 


“Bot at all!’ 
uttered. 
“Thanks! What a glorious day! And what a 
country!” 
“‘Isn’t it? First visit?” 
“Yes. I have never been so far south before. 
> 


What a paradise for sick souls!’ 


Sick in Soul and Body 


The sick man eyed his visitor’s strong frame and 
healthy face with wistful sadness, and said slowly, 
breathing heavily, ° 

‘For sick bodies—yes. 
so sure.” 

Silence fell which neither cared to break. Baring 
sipped his milk in deep abstraction. Jepson ate 
his orange, his heart heavy. He had learned that 
the man he sought was sick, but that he.would 
find him wasted to a phantom and breathing with 
a rattle in his throat he had never dreamed: His 
thoughts flew back to the schoolmistress as_ she 
had bent over ‘zm in his helplessness at the ranch- 
house. He remembered her story, told in the 
quiet night on the veranda—the story of a strong, 
self-reliant man who was her husband, and who 
had felt no need of a woman. He saw the sick 
body, but he divined that it was tenanted by a soul 
even more infirm. 

‘“*Been here long?” he ventured at Jength. 

‘‘Nearly a year. I had been up at the mines and 
stayed through a winter. I was foolish—didn’t 
take the proper care—didn’t mind much anyway— 
and I got this. I came here as a last hope—but 
it isn’t any use.” 


A Voluntary Exile 


He said it simply, as one who knows it is the end 
and has no reserve. A flood of tenderness rolled 
like a spring tide over Jepson’s soul. What luck, 
he thought, what colossal luck to be the ‘bringer of 
such news as he had to tell to a man in such des- 
perate need; to open the door of happiness to two 
such souls! That it meant his own impoverishment 
he did not stop to consider, for in that the new 
Jepson was consistent with the old—he was once 
more a helper in the game, without expectation of 
reward. But what a game! 

“Don’t you find it lonely?” he began. The 
approach was difficult, but there was little time, 
and none to lose. | 

Baring’s brilliant eyes, unnaturally large by 
reason of the sunken cheeks, swept the landscape 
and he whispered, the breath whistling in his 
throat, 

‘‘No. The trees are company—so are the moun- 
tains and the sea. Then there are the men in the 
orchards and the children who bring me my milk. 
No—it isn’t lonely—that way.”’ 

‘‘But—your friends?” 

A look of suspicion crept into the brilliant eyes 
as they searched Jepson’s face, but it passed and he 
smiled, 

“They don’t know. Why should they? They 
can’t help. And it would be a grief to them. I 

can spare them that.’ 


“She Sent Me to Find Mins 3 


‘“‘No,” said Jepson slowly. They might 
not be able to help—but they will grieve more not 
to have known.” 

Baring looked thoughtfully at his visitor, whose 
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His lips parted 
as if to reply and then closed. He pondered deeply 
and said, 

‘““Will you come into the tent? 
hot today.” 

There was nothing in the tent but a chair,a 


eyes were fixed on the mountains. 
The sun is very 


bed; and a table. Baring stretched himself 
on the bed and Jepson sank into the rocker. On 
the table was a large photograph of the school- 
mistress. 

‘‘T had never thought of that,’ Baring said: 
‘‘that about their grieving more if they had not 
known. I wonder if you are right? 

‘‘T know I am,” Jepson said deliberately, taking 
the photograph into his hands. ‘‘She is very 
beautiful!” 

‘““Yes,”’ the sick man whispered, the whistling in 
his throat more distinet. ‘‘She—is my wife.” 

“T know! She sent me to find -you.”’ 

Nothing could be heard in the little tent but the 
whistling in the sick man’s throat, and the faint 
murmuring of the wind through the trees. It was 
high noon, and the birds were silent. Jepson was 
conscious that the thin frame had reared itself erect, 
and that the burning eyes were searching his face; 
but he kept his gaze fixed on the photograph, and 
his mind was busy for the next move. 


“She Wants to Try Again” 


“When did you see her?’ came the question 
huskily. 

““Two months ago.”’ 

‘“‘Was she well?” 

““As well as a heart-sick woman can be, 
wants to try again.” 

A paroxysm of coughing shook the skeleton on 
the bed. His face turned purple. Sweat oozed 
from every pore. A thin stream of blood streaked 
the handkerchief held to his lips. Jepson sprang 
to his feet to help, but he saw that he could do 
nothing and he stood, his heart bursting with the 
pity of it. The paroxysm over, the whistling was 
louder than ever, and Baring lay back fighting 
for breath. Between the sobs the watcher heard 
him gasp, the dilated eyes devouring his face, rf 
see if he were understood, : 

“Get her to me!—before it is—too late. I 
to tell her—what a fool—lI’ve been.”’ 

Jepson waited for no more, and before the sun 
had set the schoolmistress was on her way south. 


The Hours of Waiting 


The ensuing forty-eight hours saw a wonderful 
change in Baring. He breathed more freely, and 
his paroxysms were less frequent. He talked with 
greater ease and spoke of his wife with a rare ap- 
preciation of her qualities, and with much self- 
reviling for his blindness. He had been so strong, 
so masterful, so sure of himself. He had not 
dreamed that there could be more in life than fame 
and rewards—and now! © 

Jepson borrowed a hammock and slept under the 
stars. His own heart hammered at the thought of 
seeing her again, and of giving her this new charge 
—that he knew she would cherish as never before— 
for better for worse, for richer for poorer, till death 
should them part. 

He met her at the depot and drove her to the 
tent. She greeted him with such a smile of under- 
standing and satisfaction as -made his pulses leap. 
When he told her of her husband’s condition she 

paled and listened breathlessly. W am he’ had 
finished she said slewly, 

“T have never known a man like you before. 
And yet it is no more and no less than I expected— 
from you. You have taught me my duty and I 
will do it.” 

As they neared the tent he said quietly, 

‘You must be prepared for a very great change. 
Baring is very weak. It is possible that now you 
are come he may rally—but not probable. This 
climate is wonderful, and your nursing—I know! 
You may want me soon. I shall stay in town at the 
Grant—and if I am wanted I shall be there.”’ 

She gave him her hand and said, 

’ “Tt will be a great strength to me to know that. 
When I want you I will send for you—as for the 
best friend I have on earth.’ And she disappeared 
in the tent. 


His Luck Changed at Last 


Jepson took out of the buggy the things he had 
gathered for her comfort. Then, with a bounding 
heart, he approached the tent to take his leave. 
He paused, arrested at the opening, and took off his ~ 
hat. 

The schoolmistress was kneeling by the couch, her 
arm pillowing her husband’s head, her white hand 
smoothing his brow with the comforting touch he 
had felt upon his own. The brilliant eyes of the 
sufferer, filled with unutterable peace, were fixed 
upon the beautiful face that was as tender as a 
Madonna’s. 

For a second Jepson stood unobserved and for- 
gotten. Then he turned away and drove slowly 
back through the sweet-smelling groves. 

His luck changed at midnight. 


She 
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F I remember rightly it was on Christmas Eve 

| of the year 1744 that Sir Clement Lovell first 

invited me to his house. He received me in 

his library, a stately room fragrant with old leather, 

and redolent of great thoughts uttered and unuttered. 

I was young—in my early twenties—and impres- 

sionable. He, at that time, had rounded three 

score, and: his hair was as white as the lace at his 
wrists and neck. 

Making me welcome with a hot toddy, he 
spoke with the wistfulness that steals into old men’s 
voices when, for a brief minute, memory reaches 
across the years to restore them their youth. 

“T was going through my books and portfolios 
this afternoon,” he said, ‘looking for the Art of 
Honourable Love by Andreas Capellanus. Not 
finding it on the shelves, I raised the lid of that large 
chest of mine and continued the search. It was 
then that I came across, these,’’ and he pointed to 
a pair of dainty white satin slippers that lay on the 
chest among his sober books and papers, as incon- 
gruous as butterflies in St. Paul’s. 

‘“‘T regarded them in amazement,” he resumed. 
“Their appearance was totally unexpected. I 
studied them through my lorgnon.: And then I 
remembered, vaguely at first, for it was like 
trying to recollect an old melody that you have 
listened to and loved long years ago. 3 

‘““This is Christmas Eve,” he continued after a 
pause. ‘‘Let me see, then—it was forty years ago 
to-night. I was twenty. She was eighteen. Oh, 
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my boy, the world was never so fair. Therewas danc- 
ing that night at the Walpoles——you remember? 
No, of course you do not. It was a masked ball; 
but her black mask only made her skin the whiter 


-and her eyes the brighter and her lips the redder. 


‘She was dressed as a gypsy girl—all ribbons and 
veils and sunset colours, and black hair to her waist; 
and when she laughed it was more silvery than the 
bells of her-tambourine. I could not bring myself 
to leave her side; I grew dizzy when she danced 
with another, and I paced the room like a man gone 
mad when she permitted a Pierrot to kiss her hand. 
I was in love, wildlyin love. Iwas Romeo Montague. 

“At midnight the dancing ceased that we might 
listen to the Christmas chimes. I stood with her 
on a balcony, outside an open window. Below, 
in the street, they were singing a carol in the snow. 
Her face glowed white in the starlight and she was 
breathing quickly through her parted lips. As 
I watched her I grew hot and cold and weak and 
strong. I fought for control of myself, but it’ was 
a losing fight from the first; so I reached out and 
took her in my arms and kissed her—once, twice, 
a dozen times. . She struggled and fought me and 
then endured it; and when I loosed her she stood 
before me swaying, sobbing, her face in her hands. 
Then, without a word, she turned and ran—back 
across the empty ball-room, down the stairs past 
the wondering lackeys. I followed her, weakly, 
with some idea of apologizing. knowing that if 
I lost her now I lost her forever. 
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From the painting by John A. Lomax. 


By Gordon Arthur Smith 


“T was at her elbow, entreating her, when she 
grasped her cloak and raced out into the strcet. 
I was at her heels as she ran, slipping and stumbling, 
through the snow. 

“‘She turned in abruptly, through a gate, to a 
house set back from the street. The flight had been 
short but heartbreaking. While I hesitated at the 
steps, murmuring vague, unintelligible excuses, 
she reached the door, flung it open, and slammed 
it behind her. I stood shivering, alone in the cold 
and then, presently, I saw the door draw back a 
scant six inches and a slim, white arm flash 
— the opening. A satin slipper fell at my 
eet. 

“**You kiss better than you run!’ she cried, and 
clicked the door to with a laugh. 

“IT picked up the slipper, wondering. I was 
completely at a loss. I slept not at all for debating 
the matter in my mind. Within the week I met 
her in a garden, and found no solution to the puzzle 
of her attitude.- A year later she married. An 
a year later I married too.” 

The old man stopped to sigh. 

“That is the one romance of my life,’”’ he said— 
“the one instance when the book-worm was a 
butterfly.” | 

“But the other slipper?” inquired. “There 
are two; how did you obtain the mate?”’ 

“Ah,” he answered, “IT had forgotten. I begged 
the mate from her as a Souvenir, thirty-nine years 
ago—the day we were married.” 
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Ina Clare 


Edna May 


By 
Charles Belmont Davis 


who continues from the November issue 

his analysis of the types of girls one 

sees across the footlights. Next month 

he will conclude with a study of the 
English Gaiety girl. 


DO not pretend to urge that the fact 

that a girl starts her stage career as 

a chorus girl in any way handicaps 
her. The cases of Lillian Russell, Lulu 
Glaser, Edna May, Julia Sanderson, 
Lillian Lorraine, Marie Cahill, and nu- 
merous others who are prominent stars 
today in musical comedy prove the Elsie Ferguson 
contrary; but, with one exception (that Natalie Alt 
is, so far as I know), not one of the group 
I have mentioned was conspicuously. good as a chorus girl. They had the 
instincts and the training and, above all, the ambition to become stars, and 
the chorus to them was only the first rung on the ladder of hard work that 
leads to fame and riches. , 

The exception of which I speak recalls a tragic incident connected with 
the first theatrical article I ever wrote. Arthur Brisbane, who. was then 
editor of a Sunday newspaper, asked me to go out and look for the most 
beautiful girl then playing on the New York stage. The article was an 
excuse to use many pictures of beautiful young ladies, and incidentally to 
prove that the best-looking girls were always to be found in the minor rather 
than in the more important parts of'any play. Having carefully gone the 
rounds of all the theatres and vaudeville houses, I hesitated for some time 
between a slack-wire performer at Keith’s and a remarkably pretty and 
vivacious chorus girl at the- Broadway Theatre. where Francis Wilson was 
playing. For some reason which I now forget, having decided in favour of 
the chorus girl, I unfolded my scheme to Wilson’s manager and, greatly to 
my surprise, was at once rebuffed. | 

“That girl,’”’ he explained, “applied at the stage door last week for a job 
in the chorus. After Wilson had talked to her for five minutes he saw her 
great possibilities as a soubrette, and signed a contract with her for several 
years. She has already started music and dancing lessons under his direction 
and we put her in the chorus just to make her easy. Her name is Lulu Glaser 
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and she is the most conceited and the freshest kid I have ever séen. If you print a page 
story about her and say that she is the prettiest chorus git] in town she won’t be 
able to get her head through the stage-door, and we'll lose what looks like a great 
soubrette. Why not take the girl on the other end of the line—Stella Jones—and 
say that she’s the prettiest girl in New York? She’s not only pretty; she’s extremely 
shy, and modest and retiring. Never goes out to supper; néver meets any one; the 
one girl we have to whom a little praise would probably do a world of good. Think 
it over. 

I thought it over and as she was so very pretty, and modest and unspoiled, I decided 
to be the making of Stella Jones (which is not her real name or a bit like it). In due 
time the article appeared, with many photographs and the life story of Miss Jones, 
but the effect was altogether different from the one we had anticipated. Miss Jones 
bought hundreds of copies of the paper in which the article was published, and sent 
them to her friends in the middle West. Then she started in to celebrate her 
sudden rise to fame, and so thoroughly did she accomplish her purpose that it was with 
the greatest difficulty that she was able to get through the performance on Monday 


It might be the making of the girl.” 


By Tuesday evening she was a complete wreck and was promptly discharged. 


The last and only time I saw Miss Jones afterwards she was eating a piece of pie at 
the railway station at South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. From inquiries I made 


of the conductor of the 
waiting train, I dis- 
covered that the lady 
was at the moment a 
member of a burlesque 
company—‘‘ The Bonton 
Merrymakers.” ‘Truly 
a sad finish to a once 
modest and _ sprightly 
performer! 


Edna Goodrich 


Among the many, 
many chorus girls who 
have failed to get any 
recognition, I should like 
to: tell of two who suc- 
ceeded, although their 
rewards were altogether 
different. In the recent 
production of “‘ The Pink 
Lady” a certain young 
woman was employed in 
the chorus at twenty-five dollars 
a week. Her work was so un- 
satisfactory that when summer 
came, and with it the 
down of expenses, this girl was : 
one of the first to receive her two Julia Sanderson 
weeks’ notice. She had no money | 
nor any friends who were in a position to help her. She was in debt to the 
hotel at which she was stopping, and in all ways her’ case was desperate. By 
some chance she happened to hear that Maurice; the cabaret dancer, had 
lost his partner. She at once telephoned to the manager of the restaurant 
where he was dancing and applied. for the »osition. A few hours later she 
met Maurice and they rehearsed all of tnat afternoon. It was arranged 
that she should’go to the cabaret that evening, and, accompanied by some 
friends, sit at a table like any ordinary spectator. When the proper time 
should have arrived and Maurice, apparently greatly surprised and perturbed, 
discovered that he was without a partner, he was to turn to this girl and 
ask her to help him out of his difficulty. The scheme went through without 
a hitch, and for her first engagement, which lasted for several months, she 
received a hundred dollars a week and much newspaper notoriety. Today 
she is the best known of the cabaret dancers and gets four hundred dollars a 
week in addition to the very large sums she receives for giving private lessons. 
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The other case of which I speak, wherein a chorus girl made good, was altogether 
different—certainly so far as her reward was concerned. She was a particularly 
small young person with a supply of animal spirits and nervous energy out of 
all proportion to her size. Her activity on_the stage was only exceeded by that 
she showed off of it. If she was given a line to speak she went dashing around 
behind the scenes asking every one from the star to the call-boy just how it should 
be read and demanding suggestions as to the business that should accompany 
this momentary, but to her all-important, effort. That she was possessed of a talent 
no one could deny, but for a long period there was a question as to how it could 
best be employed, and in the meantime, according to individual tastes, she had 
become the pet or the pest of the company. When the season was well advanced, 
her manager decided to put on a big musical number—an imitation of the old-time 
minstrel parade,—and this girl was chosen to lead the band. Dressed in a scarlet 
and white drum major’s uniform, it was argued that she could get rid of much of 


her excess: ginger and, as a matter of fact, the prophecy proved a wise one. 


British drummer with his silver drum and his drumsticks ever cut such capers as 
did that diminutive chorus girl with her silver-headed baton. And then one 
‘night Sir Henry Irving came to see the performance; and, after the first act was over, 
he was brought back on the stage to meet the stars, of whom there happened 


tobemany. The news 
of his coming had 
spread throughout the 
dressing-rooms and 
while the great man 
was saying a few 
pleasant words to each 
of the principals, the 
stage suddenly became 
crowded with chorus 


Billie Burke 


girls eager to see the 
greatest and most hon- 
oured actor of their 
time. When the formal 
presentations were 
over and it was the 
logical moment to take 
his leave, he hesitated 
and looked about at, 
the pretty, wide-eyed, 
silent girls who sur- 
rounded him on every side. 
“There was a little girl,’ he 
said—‘“‘a very little girl, who led 
a band in the last act. I should 
like very much to meet her.” 
The late leader of the band, now 
dressed in a college boy’s flannels, 


Lulu Glaser 


came forward, and the curtsey she made seemed somehow very inadequate 


and rather pathetic; but he took her by the hand and put his arm about 
her just as if she had been his own little girl. For a moment they stood 
thus in silence, the great and beloved actor of two continents and the unknown 
chorus girl. 

‘*My little girl,’”’ he said at last, “‘of all the people I saw on the stage tonight 
it is you whom I remember most distinctly. The bit you had to do you did so 
well that for the moment you stood out quite alone, and that is very essen- 
tial in this profession, where opportunity counts for so very much.” 

This particular chorus girl never succeeded in her proféssion, perhaps 
because she left the stage before she had had her great opportunity. But 
for one moment she had been lifted to a high place and the greatest decora- 
tion which her profession could bestow had been pinned upon her childish 


‘breast. And, after all, that, in its own way, is better than a good part or even a 
raise of salary. 
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Mizzie Hajos 
Christie Macdonald 


Ii few chorus girls have gained individual 
fame on our stage there are at least two 
cases of groups of girls who became fairly 
notorious and earned large sums of money 
for their managers. I refer to the six young 
women who were in the original double 
sextette in “‘Florodora” and the eight girls 
who sang “Hello People” in “Havana.” 
In both these instances the girls were 
chosen with extreme care. At that time 
they undoubtedly represented the highest 
class of chorus girl in America, but their 
success was probably due to the unusually 
charming and novel songs they had to sing 
as well as to the fact that they sang them 
for an extremely long time on the same 
- stage and thus became established attrac- 
tions at a particular theatre. As a matter 
May de Sousa of fact the best set of chorus girls ever used 

Lillian Russell in one number were the six victims who 

assisted in the Saskatchewan song in 

“The Pink Lady.” In beauty, grace, ability to dance, sing and act, they 

far outclassed the other sets of girls in “ Florodora” or “Havana,” but the 
song was not so popular and in consequence their fame was not so great. 

Two of these girls in particular have appeared in Ziegfeld shows for several 
years, and I think I am right in saying that any manager would rank them 
as the two most valuable chorus girls this or any other country has ever 
produced. They are now appearing in the “Follies of 1913” and as beauties 
and dancers outshine all of their fellow-workers. in a performance which is 
pre-eminent for the beauty and dancing ability of its women. And yet I am 
quite sure that out of every thousand persons who attend these performances 
and find real pleasure in watching these two girls, not more than one 
knows or ever will know either of their names. If a manager could have 
induced the most successful women stars in musical comedy to go on in 
the place of these chorus girls in any of the three numbers I have mentioned, 
it is quite certain shat the results would prove anything but an improve- 
ment. And yet through lack of ambition or of the stuff of which real 
artists are made, not one of these girls has made any legitimate advance 
whatever in her profession. It is true that several of them have 
married fairly well—and to men who would probably never have met 
them had they been stenographers or worked behind the counter in a 
department store. 


(Continued next month.) 
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in Fashions 


. By Lady Duff Gordon 
| (Lucile) 


With furs in bright colours and faces painted various hues, why not have the hair blue or purple? Lady Duff-Gordon 


— has suggested this fad in a letter wherein she tells of the togs worn by the members of an English shooting party. 
oe Heatherbourne Manor, XM ‘of manipulating a plait in a sport- 
| Norfolk. skirt that will keep the narrow, straight 
Ree Dear Mr. Editor: ee | 3 outline and yet allow plenty of room 
ate S you see from the above address hes i , for one to climb the highest fence. 
fy my fashion message this month NW BR The women with the greased boots 
+ | is going to you from an English ¥ SA L wear coats with waist-lines, which, to 
country house where are assembled accustomed to the perfectly 
ne a merry party for covert shooting. a | boyish outline of “la P Parisienne,” 
It is interesting to note the sporting Ki WX p> | look quite comic. The curved-in 
7 costumes of the women and just how fi Sa) waist-line draws attention to their 
aga fascinating, or the reverse, they can 7; : ¥ large hips and busts. They also 
make themselves look in tweeds and = // yal ‘ / wear flannel shirts, stiff collars and 
thick boots. For these last, I have /\\\ 4“ \ Y ties in the colours of their husband’s 
a special detestation; it is only my ( “\” iT aw regiment, or of some cricket club. 
sense of their fitness that enablesmeto x NAAN On their heads, they wear rather 
at all large hats of mannish cut, showing lots 
tiest foot looks clumsy in these thick- A of hair all round, and cheap-looking 
soled, low-heeled, laced-up boots. | vs veils tight over the face with a knitted 
They must be worn while shooting ifs: ae. \ : 3 silk or ‘woolen scarf of some bright, 
to carry out the whole idea of the j Sito aaa \ ) colour round the neck, and thick 
sporting make-up, but there is one tan leather gloves. And they gener- 
alternative, and that is the very well- | ally carry shooting sticks. 
made tan leather shoes with close- y fyi g / VA In describing how these ladies are 
fitting grey or fawn linen spats, which Je a (A. — x / actually dressed, I’m trying to show 
give the idea of the light-topped boots 4 de i you just how unattractive a woman 
so dear to our hearts. The smartest | [i ie eb? f can make herself look in sporting 
little woman I’ve seen (andI daresay / costume—and quite needlessly. 
it does not surprise you to hear she / 
is an American) arranges her sporting Where the American Woman 
foot-gear in this manner, and I confess } ee Surpasses her English 
that I do so myself. E> Hostess 


Here is the other picture as repre- 
sented by the American woman and 


The Well-made Sport Skirt 4 


Some of the women who follow the 4 : Two of the cos- ols Pil begin with her { 

| guns all day have the largest and most f tumes worn by the two others. b nga er treet; 4 

unattractive-looking feet, shod in “sport spoilers ”” tiny, 

thick black leather boots, which, in- / which won Lucile’s y hi tan 

ee: stead of being polished, are greased ae approval at the Eng- eather thick-soled s “ime pt spats 

we to keep out the wet,—no doubt an if | lish shooting party. of grey linen. a shirt, just 

excellent idea, but oh, so dirty-looking From “la téte aux the or t is of 

very thick, ugly-tinted tweed suits, ae, ( i them correctly “‘ sect tweed, perfectly tight and plain, giv- 
ele with the plaits in the skirts, but in i. a4 i ing the narrow, straight outline. The 
ae the wrong places, making the skirts front of the skirt is made with a deep 
stick out at the ankles, not at all thee 
: in the approved fashion of to-day. Suivticee, giving ample toom for com- 


Of course, I’m not advocating for 
sports the tight, narrow, fashionable 
skirt of the street; but there is a way 


fortable walking,or for climbing fences. 
(Continued on page 85) 


The latest addition to the tango wardrobe is the flesh-coloured trouserettes. Hung from 

* the shoulders and held in at the ankles by shirrings, this is the ideal garment for the tango 
devotee, who can take any of the steps in comfort and ease. Over it is draped a rose- 
coloured crepe de chine robe, or in fact any scarf-like creation. Three methods of draping . 
a the robe are suggested in the sketches, besides the small sketch of the trouserettes. 
7) 42 Harper’s Bazar 
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When the Kittle American Lady did not follow the guns she wore her “‘Apache suit’’ of 
dark green corduroy velvet with dark blue and gold buttons, tie, and belt. | 

In a tango frock of heaven blue souffle d’amour, the much admired American Lady is shown 
taking her favorite tango step. 

When the American Lady tangoes she hooks up the little train of her dinner frock as is shown 
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in the upper photograph. The gown in all shades of ripe and unripe lemon coloured charmeuse has 
the corsage and sleeves of cransparent silver tissue bordered with skunk and caught at the side by 
a small cluster of lemons and wired green leaves. The stockings and slippers are flesh coloured. 

This dinner frock is a wonderful splash of colour in purple brocade with the corsage 
embroidered in gold and the belt reflecting green, blue, orange and magenta. 
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the Plays” 


Willette Kershaw’s charming 

| i boudoir costume which she wears 
in her play “‘En Deshabille”’ at the 

Princess Theatre is fascinating. It is 

developed in shades of rose chiffon 

cloth. The big shirred bow in the 

front is a piquant touch. The cap 

of lace, with roses over each ear, is 

quaint in shape and very becoming 


wears this silver 


In her performance at 
the Palace, Joan Sawyer 


and 


+.’ white costume. The un- 


eee 


Pee 


ee? 


In this sumptuous black velvet cos- 
tume, Marie Tempest, who is playing 
in “Mary Goes First” at the Playhouse 
in London, makes a deep impression 
on the feminine part of her audience. 


Much of the beauty of the rose brocaded 
crépe gown which Crystal Herne wears in the 
second act of “At Bay” is in the draping of the 
skirt, the right side being drawn across to the 
extreme left and fastened under a rhinestone 
buckle. The draped sleeves are also interesting. 


In the first act of “The Love Leash,” Ann Meredith wore a 
Poiret costume of gold satin and blue net. The slightly full tunic 
was of the net, edged with gold fringe, and was pointed in the back. 
The lace frill from the top of the arm across the back was a novel 
touch. Topaz and sapphire shoulder straps held the gown in place. 
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derskirt is of accordian- 
. plaited white chiffon, and 
the over-robe of silver 
brocade. The drapery at 
the side is caught under 
a square ornament and 
tassels of silver cord. 
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The Logic of Dress 


By Paul Poiret 


To our readers who have thought of Monsiess Paul Poiret as an exponent of the bizarre and the ultra in fashions, 


this common-sense, helpful article will be a delightful surprise. 


He has dared to express the simple truths which 


should dominate the making of clothes — facts recognized by the students of the artistic, but which have been 


often lost in a mass of frills and furbelows. 


This is the first of a series of articles dealing with the modes and the 


making of them, which Monsieur Poiret will write exclusively for Harper’s Bazar during 1914. In his next 
article he makes some caustic and entertaining comments on his trip through this country. 


to me it is appalling because it stands for 

that which I have rebelled against ever since 
I began designing, years ago. I never could under- 
stand why fashion is supposed to convey the idea 
of whimsicality and amusement. To my mind, 
it means uniformity and tediousness.. Fashion to 
me implies lack of taste, because a thing arbitrarily 
set up as a model for everybody to follow is an insult 
to one’s intelligence and individuality. Ever since 


me ! That appalling word! At least 


she is quite willing to make herself ridiculous by 
following unbecoming styles in dress? That is 
the curious thing. A woman considers herself 
clever if she imitates other women, even to the point 


_of absurdity, and is fearful of attracting too much 


attention if she dares to be original. 

I dislike fashions. They make all women look 
alike, and they reduce to one standard something 
which should be infinitely varied, distinctive and 
attractive. Routine is never agreeable. Individ- 
uality is charming. | 

I would have a woman dye 
her hair purple, if purple hair 
was becoming to her. At 
least I should admire her 
courage. 

I would have women wear 
whatever is suitable to them, 
consistent with their social 
position and with the occa- 
sion. Those three things are 
the only ones that should be 
considered in the choice of a 
dress, and they should be 
adhered to rigourously. For 
example, I consider it a crime 
for a woman to wear conspic- 
uous jewels in the morning. 

Dress-is an art—an art to 
be studied as conscientiously 
as any other art; and I would 
have the adept in it exemplify 
her art by dressing consist- 
ently with conditions and 
with her own state of mind. 
In other words, sad colours 
typify grief and brilliant hues 
indicate joy. 


Build a Gown After a 
Logical Design 


according to their suitability, 
the old principle of the Ro- 
mans—decorum. But they 
should be worn and made ac- 
cording to one other principle 
—logic. 

In my work I have always 
tried to be logical. I con- 
ceive an idea, or get a sug- 
gestion, which I think will 
work out well, and I carry it 
out to a logical conclusion. 
People tell me that the gowns 
I create are entirely different 
from the designs of other 
makers. If they are differ- 
-ent it is because they are 
logical. They are designed 
and executed without com- 
promise with any fad or 


Monsieur Poiret putting the finishing touches with his famous little scissors to the fashion. 


purple and black striped gown designed by him in the atelier at John Wanamaker’s 


That is one reason why 


for ““The Great Adventure” at the Booth Theatre. This gown was draped on the — my dresses are unusual and 
model by the French artist in the same way that he creates the sartorial masterpieces jn advance of the prevailing 
in his Paris workrooms. A snip of the scissors here and a pin or two there, and the ode The so-called harem 


fabric grows into a gown under his skilled fingers in an amazingly short time. 


I can remember I have hated routine, and I have 
been opposed to this artificial and absurd generaliza- 
tion which has reigned in. women’s clothes. 

Of course there was a reason for it in olden times, 
when sovereigns of a country set the fashions, and 
the mechanism for weaving textiles was imperfect. 
It was then logical that women should follow the 
fashion, for the lady in waiting copied the dress of 
her Queen, as the most delicate of compliments. 
In turn, the lady in waiting was copied, and so it 
spread from one circle to another. At the same 
time, the manufacturers produced materials re- 
quired for such a costume. And as it took a long 


time to readjust a loom for a different design or . 


fabric, the fashion prevailed for a considerable 
period. 


_ Individuality is the Essential 
A woman is free nowadays to dress as she chooses, 
yet nine times out of ten she does not avail herself 
of the privilege. Why does she lack the courage 
to make herself attractive, when on the other hand 
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skirt, for example, was devel- 
oped to its logical conclusion. 


It proved" somewhat of a revolution when first pre- 


sented, but it is now approved. 
The logic in a design should be completed. A 


dress showing the panier effect is illogical with a~ 


Grecian border or a divided skirt. If you want a 
panier, then see to it that the rest of the dress is 
carried out accordingly. 

If your gown is to be built on Oriental lines, then 
have no stiff laces or Medici collars to upset the 
fundamental scheme. If the Tanagra is your 
model. then see that your draperies are exactly 
like those of the original statuettes. Do not start 


out with straight lines in your design and permit 


them to develop into bulgy curves. Build a 
gown as logically as an architect plans a church. 
Every garment, in fact, should be architecturally 
designed. 

I abhor on a dress buttons that are not meant 
to button. A button is not an ornament—it is 
an object of utility. If it does not serve any purpose 
then do not put it on. A button should button, or 
be placed so that it might button; but placed hap- 
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Clothes should be chosen 


hazard on a dress it spoils the logic’ and conse- 
quently the ensemble. 

Draperies are beautiful when logically handled; 
otherwise they are quitesthe opposite. They are 


extremely difficult to handle unless logic is kept in. 


mind. A. drapery must come from somewhere 
and end somewhere. I mean it must start, logically, 
at the shoulder or the waist-line, and’ it must be 
caught at the other extremity by a buckle, a bit of 
passementerie, or an ornament of some kind. But 
the flow of the material must be in accordance with 
the lines of the gown, and there must be an apparent 
reason for its use. Sometimes you see draperies 
that come from one knows not where, caught here 
and there, everywhere, one knows not how; and 
instead of admiring the dress or feeling the pleasing 
effect of the ensemble, you wonder how the dress is 
made, how it was possible to make it hang together. 
And when the woman who wears it takes a step, 
you tremble lest she disarrange a fold and ruin the 
garment. 


Never Follow Fashion Blindly. 


To be able to move about in a dress is logical. 
Nothing about drapery should give the impression 
that it hampers the wearer. Drapery should fall 
naturally, and, if walking disarranges the pleats, 
the material ought to fall back into the logical folds 
as soon as the wearer is in repose, leaving the im- 
pression that no harm has been done. 

Logic, in a dress, to my mind, stands for 
beauty. Decorum and logic—these are the two 
things which should govern a woman in the 
choice of her dress. Fashions should be ignored. 
A prevailing mode may guide a woman, but 
nothing more, for the really well-dressed woman 
never follows it blindly. 


Poiret chose for this gown a purple and black striped 
tissue—a favourite colour combination of his—bordered the 
skirt with a deep piece of black velvet and added finishing 
touches of galon d’or. The long straight lines which he 
advocates are carefully adhered to in this frock worn in 
“The Great Adventure” at the Booth Theatre. 
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A—Monsieur Poiret calls this “the gown 
of tristesse extraordinaire’”’ and in it he 
has given his idea of an appropriate 
mourning costume. The white frock 
is simplicity itself, and the draping of 
the mantle is equally simple. The 
veil hangs straight from the brim of 
the hat. 


B—The back view of the black and white 
mourning costume shows the skillful 
draping of the chiffon into the black 
velvet panel of the wrap. There is 
nothing fantastic about this draping, 
which carries out to a nicety the rules 
laid down by Monsieur Poiret in his 
argument on the logic of dress. 


~ 


C—It is not surprising that Monsieur Poiret calls his wife “his 
best mode!” for she wears his creations with a grace and charm 
that goes a long way toward making them a success. Aside 
from the exquisite lace, this frock gains its chic from the col- 
ouring and the line. 

| 


D—The most conservative American girl would. be glad to 
wear this simple white serge costume. Madame Poiret 


“gives it distinction by adding a bright green silk sash and 


matching it to the shaded green and white ostrich band on 
| her white felt hat. 


It is in the little touches that Monsieur Poiret excels and this photograph shows 
him arranging the necklace of jet on the m 
wishes. Fhis gown was designed by him in t 
: just before he sailed for Paris. 


Photographs copyright by Davis & Sanford. 
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1 so that it falls in just the lines he 
he workrooms at John Wanamaker’s 


E—To take South, where boating is one of the diver- 
sions, this costume worn by Madame Poiret is practical 
and good looking. The blue in the striped skirt is 
matched in serge for the jaunty little jacket, whose 
purpose is signified by the emblem on the sleeve. A 
dainty white linen collar and frilled vest are in keeping 
with the conception of simplicity in the costume. 


F—Monsieur Poiret has returned to the East for his 
inspiration for this costume, and has evolved a frock 
especially becoming to Madame Poiret and all women 
of her slender, lithe figure. There is opportunity for 
clever combinations of colours in this costume, and that 
it is the last word in comfort is undeniable. Even the 
cloak and the turban are essentially Oriental in 
character. 
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On this evening gown im- 

rted by John Wanamaker 

oiret has used the front 
train which wiggles its way 
between the feet to the back. 
The train is of the founda- 
tion material, a soft white 
brocade, and the bunchy 
tunic is of bright green 
tulle. Here again Poiret 
has introduced another new 
feature by attaching the 
tulle scarf to the wrist. 
Swathings of white tulle, 
outlined with strass, serve 

as a corsage. 


A silk crepe with all 
the radiant colouring 
of the Orient has been 
used by Poiret for this 


new sleeve, called 
by its originator the 
muff sleeve, makes 
this wrap 
interesting. 
sleeve, as well as the 
edges of the garment, 
are finished with the 
real white skunk fur. 
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4 in bright Eastern colourings. The scarf-like | collar and cuffs are of Australian 


One of Poiret’s most successful wraps has been imported by J. M. Gidding 

& Co. As it is intended for the street it is developed in a lovely soft moss- 
a tone. of duvetyn. The contrast in colour, which always distinguishes a 
Poiret creation, is lent by the ornaments of suede cloth and worsted embroidery 


« 


Photographs by Feder. 
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That Poiret is a master 
of the intricaté art of drap- 
ery no one can deny after 
examining the sleeves of 
this evening gown im- 
ported by Franklin Simon 
& Co. In some curious 
way he has draped them 
to form the girdle drawn 
through a cut jet buckle, 
and there is no bulkiness 
though the material is a 
corn -coloured chiffon vel- 
vet. The famous Minaret 
tunic is of silver lace edged 
with blue fox and falls 
over a two-tier skirt of white 
chiffon. 


The original model 
made by Poiret for the 
Russian ballet has been 
imported by J. M. 
Gidding & Co. It is 
developed in mahogany 
faille with yoke, sleeves 
and belt of black velvet. 
The drapings are 
gathered into a fitted 
band of black velvet 
embroidered in coral 
and gold and edged with 
skunk to match the 
scarf and cuffs. And 
as a crowning splash of 
colour he lines it with 
orange crepe. 
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Only the piquant 
Frenchwoman can 
wear successfully 
the high banded 
beret-crowned hat 
of black velvet, the : 
counterpart of the 

French chef’s cap. 


Mile. Fortzane, the dashing Parisian 
beauty, is wearing the draped velvet 
toque designed by Lewis — probably 
the most successful hat of the winter. 


ITH Christmas now heralded on all sides 
and the hunting season over, society 
returns from chateau and villa, and Paris 
awakes to a realization that its winter season is 
at hand. As usual, many Americans are seen— 
some! migratory, some identified with the resident 
colony. To the latter belongs Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
who has just returned to her apartment; to the 
former belongs Mrs. Perry Belmont. Both were 
at the Longchamps races on Sunday, and formed 
part of the brilliant circle surrounding the chair 
of Lady Arthur Paget. Dressed in a plain tailor- 
suit of royal purple with feather hat to match, 
and wrapped in sables, Lady Paget, held a re- 
ception between the races. 

The baronne Maurice de Rothschild was also 
present, having motored up from her beautiful 
chateau at Chantilly. She was simply but richly 
dressed in black charmeuse, with a wrap of the 
same material trimmed with sables, while around 
her neck, hung from a thread of platinum, were 
six huge pearls, three black and three pink, per- 
fect in shape and colour. 


PHOTO By UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


The fastidious Parisi- 
ennes have cast their 
vote in favour of the 
fur suit and the little 
odd-shaped hats. 
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PHOTO By 
AUL THOMPSON 


Patterns may be 
SN obtained, cut to in- 
ividual measure- 
ment, of any cos- 
tume on this page. 


Se 
WAY 


Vas The sensation of the 
winter is the fur cos- 
tume. Developed in 
moleskin, dyed a 
peculiar mauve tint, 
it is sumptuous and 


unusual. 


Another spectator of the day was Madame Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton, for Monsieur Carroll, as well 
as the baron de Rothschild, had a favourite horse 
running. Madame de Carrollton was dressed in 
a Paquin gown of sapphire blue velvet. It had 
a hip-length puffed tunic on the skirt, and a short 
flaring cutaway jacket. Her hat, a small round 
toque, was of /éte de négre ostrich feathers, trimmed 
with two tall plumes standing upright in the middle 
of the front. 

The young princesse de Lucinge-Faucigny wore 
a black velvet turban with a tall ostrich plume 
swaying from the side, and a full, sleeveless mantle 
of broadtail, made. with a waist-deep yoke in the 
back,—one of the most popular models for a fur 
wrap this year. In jackets, the newest idea is the 
Watteau panel back, a curious affair, like an elon- 
gated coat tail, turned back on itself, narrowed 
towards the neck, and fastened under a high-stand- 
ing turn-over collar. Made in fur or black velvet, 
the coats are cut rather long, and open over Louis 
XVI vests of gay-coloured brocades. One stunning 
model in a coat and skirt was of broadtail, with vest 
of pale blue satin damask, brocaded in gold and rose. 
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The military note introduced by Beer has been eagerly 

adopted by the younger women, who decorate the fronts of 

their velvet suits with elaborate braidings and add trim- 
mings of fur. ‘ 


The sensation of the season is a-fur suit of fine 
soft pony skin, of plush fagonne (made to imitate 
breitschwanz), or of breitschwanz itself. One smart 
costume was in pony skin, dyed taupe colour, with 
collar and cuffs of skunk; but in general black is. 
preferred, both for the fur and the velvet. suits. 
Paris in these days presents the appearance of a 
city mourning for its sins—that is, its women do. 
Nine out of every ten women you meet on the 
rue de la Paix, at the Ritz for tea, or at the- 
races, are garbed in black, black and white, or 
purple, and the same is true for dinner and even- 
ing gowns. Yet on the other hand, for the simple 
house and afternoon frock the designer’s fancy 
seems to revel in colour schemes that are perfectly 
delicious. 

It is interesting to note the changes in the details 
of costume, for so much depends upon them. The 
entire chic of a very swagger gown worn by an Amer- 
ican seen teaing at the Ritz, lay in the curious 
checkerboard sash twisted round the waist. The 
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The moire flounces stamp this velvet costume as thz 
last word. 


gown was of dark fete de négre, with knee-length 
tunic slashed at one side, through which the wide 
ends of the knitted blue and white checked silk 
scarf were drawn. With this costume, and this 
is another point well worth remembering, she wore 
heavy white suede gloves, stitched with blue in the 
exact shade of the blue checks on the sash. Her 
hat was adorable, and matched her gown both in 
colour and in fabric, but that is now quite “‘de 
rigueur.” It was an odd little shape, with a high 
soft crown and wide brim turned abruptly back 
in front, widening into wing-shaped ends at the 
sides, and from there narrowing into a stiff, 
drooping brim, hardly an inch wide, fitting close to 
the hair in the back. The only pretense at trim- 
ming was an oval buckle of tortoise shell, which 
caught one of the wings tight to the crown at the 
left side. 

For morning wear with a plain tailor-made, the 
bowler hat, with soft crown of velvet, is quite the 
thing, and such hats show at the side an attrac- 
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The apron effect of brightly coloured moire and the fox 

collar extending only across the back distinguish this cos- 

tume. The high ribbon mounts are acceptable substitutes 
for the banished feather fantasies. 


tive windmill arrangement of short, clipped wings, 
or plaited grosgrain ribbon ends. 

Gowns of white velvet trimmed with fur are con- 
spicuous at most of the evening affairs, as are those 
in white or black satin spangled with strass. With 
the practical elimination of the corsage has come the 
adoption of a short, full wrap, worn almost as a part 
of the dress itself, and rarely discarded. When 
thrown aside, these wraps are replaced by scarfs 
of chiffon or real lace. Green chiffon, the green 
tinged with yellow, is used in quantities, though 
many, particularly the older women, use little 
capes of lace with long fichu ends. 

Whether or not gloves shall be worn with evening 
gowns is a question as yet apparently unsolved. 
Quite as many well-dressed women are seen with 
as without them. When gloves are discarded 
numerous bracelets are adopted. These are 
formed in flexible chains of precious stones; four, 
five, and even more, brilliant circlets are seen gleam- 
ing upon one fair arm. | 
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For calling and the fashionable tango tea, the chic- 


Parisienne wears one of the new sleeveless wraps which 

create a curious bottle-like silhouette, aggravated by the 

draped toque with an extravagantly high feather mount. 

The arms find an opening through the slashing in the folds, 

though their action is much restricted by the close shirrings 
of the upper part of the garment. 


At the height of the 


Season in Paris 


Exclusive Designs 
and Drawings 
Soulie 


Lace outlined with strass is draped to form the corsage 

of the evening frock selected by the Parisienne. Swath- 

ings of flesh coloured tulle, mounted above the wide satin 

girdle, serve as a modesty veiling. The supplest and 

softest of satin in a glorious tomato red tone is used for 

the skirt, long silk tassels weighting the drapings at the 
sides and in the front. : 


5° 
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Even the trick of hitching up the skirts practised by the 
laveuse has been reproduced in this handsome reception 
frock of broché crépe. The drapings reveal an under- 
skirt of velvet, also draped. A novel introduction of the 
girdle, outlined with a strip of glouton fur, distinguishes 
the simple little waist. The long stole of the same fur is 
slung across the shoulders, the ends falling to the waistline 
in the back. 
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To many the back is the best part 
of the Parisienne this winter. The 
drapings of the skirts are now 
carried to the back where they 


are hitched up in a manner - 


strangely reminiscent of the old- 
time polonnaise.. To add to this 


“bunched up” effect in the back 


the sash of black tulle, after wind- 

ing around the corsage, is caught 

at the waist-line and falls in 

looped-up ends almost to the 
ground. 
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When she accepts an invitation to luncheon the Pari- 

sienne chooses one of her snappy little street dresses which 

is almost sure to be a composite affair. The skirt of the 

plain material displays three tiers, with deep points shaped 

like the petals of a flower, and is separated from the striped 

blouse by a girdle of fur, the latest interpretation of the 
craze for fur. 
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Paiterns may be 
obiained, cut lo in- 
dividual measure- 
ment, of any cos- 
tume on this or ‘the 
preceding page. 


For the morning promenade on 
the Bois, she is almost sure to 
‘select a costume of duvetyn or 
gabardine with the inevitable 
touch of fur. The skirt is given 
the requisite bouffant effect by the 
double tunic, and the sharply cut- 
away coat displays a novel waist- 
coat of striped taffeta which ex- 
tends in panel effect below the 
pointed girdle. The pelt of the fox 
encircles the neck as a collar, and 


several skins are combined in the 


large melon-shaped muff. Her 
hat, a draped toque with a wing- 
like arrangement of the velvet, is 

the hat of the hour. 
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Only a colour artist would have dared to 

embroider. yellow, blue, and purple flowers on 

a bright green crépe foundation, and then bind 
the hat with yellow embroidered silk. 


There is a lavish use of colour in this Chinese 

yellow silk hat bound with rose silkand trim- 

med with a band of skunk and hand-made 
roses in bright colours. 


White crépe embroidered 
in gay colours is com- 
bined with orange crépe. 


Though orig- 
inal in colour 
and mode, these 
costumes and 
hats are not 
bizarre. 
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From Jo Forp. 


Turquoise blue chiffon-velvet falls in lovely soft 

folds, held in by bands of fitch fur, in this graceful 

evening wrap. A beaded tassel lends an Eastern 
' effect to the turban. 


The beauty of this ecclesiastical boudoir robe lies 

in the drapery and in the yellow, green, and 

black embroidery against a background of vivid 
green silk. 
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There is a dash and a chic in the hats shown 
in mid-winter that is lacking in the first 


tentative models offered by Paris Milliners 
early in the season.. The shapes are con- 


Photographs by Talbot, Paris. 


A.—Feathery fantasies arranged at right- 
angles give the new note to one of the medium 
large hats in velours. A curious shaping of 
the under brim is also interesting. ‘ 


B.—The small hat can be made very impos- 
ing when it is trimmed, as Marie Crozet does 
this model, with very tall loops of moire ribbon 
emanating from a twisted knot. 


C.—Faille ribbon twisted into upstanding 
loops makes a satisfactory substitute for 
aigrettes when arranged as the Maison Ida 
Marguerite has done on this velours hat. 


D.—The flare of the left brim makes the 
black velvet hat designed by Amelie generally 
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Millinery 


stantly becoming more unusual, the 
combinations of colours more daring, 
and the tilt and height of the feathery 
trimmings more pronounced. 


+4 


becoming, especially with the softening 
effect of the feather fantasy in the front. 


E.—The break in the brim in the front 
marks this Germanie hat as a very recent 
model. The made feather mount adds a 
tailored appearance. 


F. 
velvet hat from Amelie is accentuated by 
an extravagantly high feather mount. 


G.—Hennard is in sympathy with ‘the 
new Paris fad for showing the ears and has 
designed this velvet and fur hat for that 


express purpose. 


The upward tendency of this black - 
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The  bouffant 
effect in the 
back of this gray 
velvet bridge 
gown makes it 
interesting. In 
addition, there 
is a wired collar 
of skunk and a 


Doucet shows a 
composite cos- 
tume for the morn- 
promenade 
consisting ofa, 
black and green’ 
plaid skirt and 
black duvetyn 


4 


black satin 
girdle. 


A sailor collag and cuffs of blue fox add 

to the sumptuousness of this breitschwanz 

costume seen at Longchamps. There is a 

low girdle of black velvet tied in a large 
bow at the side. 


jacket with green 
satin waistcoat 
edge 

ermine. 


wit 


Doucet has produced a curious effect in 
his evening wrap of coral velour by drawing 
the drapings into a corded motif at the 


waist line in the back. From the centre of 


the motif depends a long black silk tassel. 
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Even the good 
old standby, the 

lue serge cos- 
tume, can be en- 
livened by a 
tunic of striped 
silk edged with 
a deep band of 
the serge. The 
peplum of the 
quaint jacket is 
embroidered in 


red thread. 


The deep collar of ermine used by 
Doucet on his theatre frock of tapes- 
try blue charmeuse is-a luxurious 


‘touch which makes a simply-fash- 


ioned frock very dressy. 


A square waistcoat richly embroid- 
ered escapes below the volumin- 
ous jacket-like wrap of tan broad- 
cloth which Doeuillet is showing 
asacalling costume. A new effect 
is produced by outlining the lower 
, edges with skunk. 


This blue serge frock seen at Longchamps 
was distinguished by knowing touches 
in the mousseline de soie undersleeves, 
the fancy braid buttons and ornament, and 
the narrow gold cord edging the girdle. 
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Hour of C he D AY Shown in Drawings by Tighe 


A Tango frock seen at 
the Pre Catalan was 


of blue taffeta with 


decidedly full puffings 
on the skirt. The 
blouse was plain with 
the exception of a 
white satin collar and 
a large pink rose. 


A touch of colour introduced in the 
embroidered epaulettes distinguishes 
this frock of black velvet displayed at 
Longchamps. The sombreness of the 


For the street Doucet has created a most 
wearable costume in téte de negre duve- 


Wy) > 


Very narrow, though 
very full, flounces 
served asa peplum on 
this frock of serpent 
green taffeta observed 
at the Pre Caialan. 
Softly draped cream 
coloured net filled in 
the V-shaped opening 
outlined with skunk. 


On a gra 


velvet costume worn at Long- 


_ Patterns may be obtained, 
cut to individual measure- 
ment, of any costume on 
this or the preceding page. 


Cheruit has become famed 
this winter for her severe little 
serge frocks which fasten in 
the back with bone buttons 
like a school girl’s. There is a 
black soutache braid belt ¢ 
and a sash of the serge. 


The panelin the 
back of the coat 
on lines sugges- 
tive of the pop- 
wlar Watteau 
train is the latest 
feature. Itis 
shown in its 
most direct form 
on this suit of 
black velvet 
worn at Long- 
champs. 


Cheruit has clung to the lines of 
the popular Russian blouse in thi 
costume of beige velvet with a 


costume is further relieved by the 
frilly cream-coloured mousseline vest 
and the long ermine stole and muff. 
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tyn with a long narrow collar of ermine 

extending to the deep girdle of old gold 

satin, fastening in the front with two 
2 yellow roses. 


champs the skunk collar was wired. The 

marked bouffant effect of the tunic in 

the back and the embroidered girdle 
add to the interest of this costume. 
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wide band of fox dyed to the same 

shade, edging the bottom of the 

tunic. A frill of creamy lace softens 
the V-shaped neck opening. 
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From Longchamps 
to the Ritz 


Drawings by 
Elste Deane and 
Harry B. Linnell 


é 
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That Mrs. Potter Palmer scorns all superstitions was 

evidenced by the striking headdress of peacock feathers 

which she wore at a dinner in Paris. The feathers rose 

in Indian fashion from a band of bright green velvet 
studded with strass and beads. 


Before Geraldine Farrar left Paris she wore at Ciro’s 

a striking Oriental headdress. From the large jeweled 

disks over either ear hung a slender chain with pear- 
shaped pearl falling just under the chin. 


? 
The most admired 

costume at Longchamps . 

was made entirely of 
breitschwanz with a 
dull blue satin girdle 
and a high flaring collar 
_of mousseline de soie. 
‘The enormous muff and ly 
long stole of white fox oe 
added to the general 
luxurious air of the 

costume. 


The Duchess of Marl- 
borough is wearing a 
stunning frock of brown 
duvetyn with swathings 
of cream net at the 
neck which accentuate 
her piquant beauty. 
The tall brown ostrich 
plume is caught to the 
little brown felt hat by 
a pink rose. 


It is in the little touches — the way 
Sere ee she coifs her hair, the shoes, the tint ti 
_ of her complexion — that the well- 


dressed woman can distinguish her- 
self from the hoi-polloi. To the 
woman with a talent for dressing, << \~< 
the last word on these accessories is v 
vitally important, especially when 
that word is authoritative and 
straight from the sartorial source. 


HE always charming Duchess of 

Marlborough is just now making 

one of those little trips to Paris 
which Her Grace loves so dearly. I saw 
her dining at the Ritz the other night 
with a small party of friends, when she 
was Wearing a most expressive gown. A 
cream lace over-dress descended diag- 
onally to below the knees in front, and 
trailed slightly in the back. This over- 
dress was held up by wide bands of 
champagne-coloured velvet passing over 
the shoulders. The under-dress was made 
of a flimsy material which is called c/air 
de la lune, the sleeves and the tiny bit of 
corsage that showed being ornamented 
with little half-moons made of paillettes. 
The Duchess wore a single string of pearls 
which fell to below the waist, where a large 
pendant emerald was hung. Her hair 
ornament was a fine feathery affair, not . 
an aigrette. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer is back-in town The Princess Larazoff appeared re- 
after a most successful season at Trou- centlyin a gown of bottle green satin 
ville. Isaw her one night at Ciro’s, when 
she was wearing a surprising head-dress hanced the bodice. 
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The draped tunic of lace, deeply pointed in the back, 


a new note to this evening gown of black satin, 


é which is the rage everywhere. 


of peacock feathers, which rose from a band-crown 
of bright green velvet, scattered over with spangles 
of all colours. It was quite unique. As she came 
down the room a woman remarked, “‘at last, Poca- 
hontas in Paris.’”’ ‘‘No, no,’’ answered her escort, 
“it’s Mrs. Potter Palmer.”’ 


Berets and Turbans the Favourites 


Nearly all the hats seen in the tea-rooms of the 
Ritz, Ciro’s or at the Tango teas at the Pré Catelan 
are in some manner fur-trimmed. The beret style, 
worn well on one side, often has a fur crown. Pu- 
tois is the fur most favoured this season. Georgette 
and Talbot are using quantities of it, and the very 
newest note approved by Madame Suzanne Talbot 
is ostrich feather tinted in the soft varying brown 
shades of putois. 

Turbans of coloured silk and jet are still worn as 
theatre caps. One in bright red satin, with scarf 
to match, worn with a black satin gown, attracted 
much comment at the premiére of ‘Les Réquins,”’ 
in which Lucien Guitry opened his winter season. 
More fetching, and certainly newer, however, was 
a little helmet-shaped bonnet of white chiffon 
stiffened at the edge with strass. Fitted snugly to 
the head in the back, it poked out over the forehead 
in front, and was held in place by a tiny narrow 
strap of the chiffon fastening under the chin. 
Two loops made of a single thickness of the chiffon 
edged with the strass ornamented the front. It 
was worn with a gown of dead white satin. 


Coiffures Elaborate and Picturesque 


The coiffures are in a stage of transition, and there 
is a general mélange of styles, including the Direc- 
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beads, silver beads, and black aigrettes. 


toire and the Pompadour, with some vague sugges- 
tions of the exaggerated height of the Marie An- 
toinette period, minus the yards of ribbons and the 
gardens of flowers which formerly surmounted 
and surcharged the heads of the court dames. 
One very distinctive coiffure, seen recently, was a 
combination of the Marie Antoinette and the 
Pompadour. The hair, drawn off the forehead and 
straight up from the nape of the neck, was allowed 
to cover the ears in loosely undulated waves, and 
was arranged at the top of the head over a high 
transformation in a long, broad puff. That same 
evening a demure little French girl was noticed 
coiffed absolutely in the mode of the Directoire. 
Her hair, straight and unwaved, strained back from 
the forehead and up from the neck, was knotted 
into an upstanding puff at the very tip-top summit 
of her crown. When the hair is not coiffed high, it 
is twisted over a transformation, and puffed out 
into an exaggerated length half way between the 
nape of.the neck and the crown of the head, while 
the required height is gained by ostrich-plume 
ornaments, shaped like a Christmas tree and wired 
to stand perfectly erect. 


The All-white Costume Succeeds the 
All-black Creations 


The Parisienne is never so picturesque as when 
arrayed in furs, but this season her thoughts have 
turned towards the white dress, fur-trimmed, for 
afternoon wear. These gowns are made of broad- 
cloth, velvet and even chiffon, and are trimmed with 
wide bands of white caracul, ermine or white fox. 
The very newest note, though, are gowns of white 
broadtail cloth. This is a wonderful imitation of 
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A Jeanne Halle gown of velvet faced with 
black satin and trimmed with black wooden 


Laxton Lapierre has made for Anna 
Held this exquisite coat of ermine 
and broadtail. 


the fur itself and is much lighter'in weight. An 
abbreviated little jacket, sharply cut away in front 
and rounded at the sides, of white broadtail cloth, is 
worn with a skirt made of the same from the knees 
down, and above is a flaring tunic of white chiffon 
bordered with a six-inch band of broadtail cloth. 
These gowns call for white hats, and a model 
fresh from the atelier of Reboux is of white moire 


silk, worn well over the face much like the old- 


fashioned poke bonnet, and trimmed with snow- 
white camelias. Just to relieve the all-white ap- 
pearance is a band of skunk encircling the crown. 

Doeuillet, that master genius of evening gowns, 
never presented more beautiful models than those 
of this season, and the keynote is an instep-length 
skirt of satin, soft silk, etc., over which a tunic falls. 
And such tunics as Doeuillet makes! Most of them 
are knee-reaching or slightly above; some elabor- 
ately embroidered with iridescent beads; others of 
chiffon or lace the design of which is worked over 
with glittering metal threads, together with small 
brilliants or coloured stones. Often a fine wire is 
sewn around the bottom of the tunic to give the 
somewhat crinoline effect now so fashionable. 
Or again a band of fur edging the tunic gives the 


desired bouffant appearance. 


The Problem of the Train 


Callot makes the short evening dress and when a 
train is employed it is worn after the manner of a 
Court train; it is very narow and is fully a yard 
and a half longer than-the skirt. The fact that it 
is only fastened on the shoulders enables the wearer 
to throw it over one arm when dancing, as she would 
a scarf. 
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Observer 


That men are more conservative in the matter of clothes than are women—and therefore better dressed—is what the 
Observer has concluded during - visits in the country and his walks abroad in the city. He tells here of his observations 


HREE years ago, 
fashions of 1840. 


reappearance of side-w vhiskers and the clean-shaven 
upper lip. 

For evening the 
white kerchiefs were 
worn with embroid- 
ered, pleated shirts 
that had single band 
cufis. Trousers were 
made to conform to 
the line of the leg 
and flare over creole 
boots or square-toed 
pumps. The coats 
had their tight sleeves 
slightly puffed at the 
shoulders and there 
were great rolling la- 
pels on these coats 
with broken notches 
at the collar. Other 
parts of “this early 
nineteenth century 
dress were perfectly 
copied too. Brilliant- 
coloured waistcoats 
were to be used for 
evening and the 
“dernier cri’? Was 
jeweled buttons for 
waistcoats and linen. 

The _ innovation 
was not approved be- 
cause of the extrava- 
gance and foppish- 
ness of the attire. 
The critics admitted 
that it was appropri- 
ate in its time, but 
that not any part of 
it could have place in 
these days of com- 
mercialism and prac- 
tical achievement. 
Consequently, the 
dandy of the mid- 
nineteenth century 
found no encourage- 
ment in the twenti- 
eth. But we differ 
with these critics who 
could find no place 
in, the modern cos- 
tume for any part of 
the dress or luxury 

of those other days. 
There are) always 
faddists who like to resurrect features of dress typical 
of past periods. The result may often appear theat- 
rical, but we may take from those modes certain 
lines, even the entire garment, with proper and 
practical modifications. 


Styles of the Past Gain Favour. 


Any one who has recently observed the men of 
society at the Horse Show at the Garden or on 
special nights at the opera, did not take long to dis- 
cover that in some features of their dress there were 
obvious traces of the styles and luxuries of seventy 
years ago. The influence was not alone expressed 
in their apparel, but in their jewelry as well. 
have in mind a certain personage who exemplifies 
what I mean. I have sketched the things he 
wears—details that were pronounced fashions of 
yesteryear, mingled with styles that speak only of 
to-day; and the tout ensemble excited only comments 
of admiration, except from those who ridicule 


dress and intensely modern. 
jacket has a loop button. 


the creole varnished boots, 


everything beyond their own limited horizon. 


Single stud — sapphire 
surrounded with beifliants. 


Cuff buttons — sapphires 
surrounded with brilliants. 


The silk crush-hat, the stiff collar, cravat, shirt 
and . low-cut waistcoat are modern,-but the var- 
nished military dress boots, the full fall trousers, 
and the vicuna cape lined with moleskins, revived 


in London, an effort 
was made by a few men to revive the 
There was the same 
arrangement of the hair about the temples, the 


This is perfect informal dinner 
The 
The 
trousers are beyond reproach, as 
are the corded silk black waistcoat, 
etc. 
One black pearl is in the centre of 
the shirt and two in each cuff. 


on what men in society are wearing 
memories. 


fathers’ time. 


sleeves slightly puffed at the shoulders. No ex- 
travagance is apparent in any part of this costume. 
The cape may perchance have cost considerable, 
but the sum would be negligible compared to what 
is often expended by some men for furs alone. 


Informal Modern Dinner Dress. 


I might turn from this man to others in dinner 
clothes, where no imagination whatsoever 
has been exercised beyond what one sees on 
any man well turned out; yet luxury will 
be in evidence. The informal dinner dress 
is perfect and intensely modern. The 


The circular cape fashioned in a long ago period—worn 


to-day, lined with moleskins over evening clothes that j 


have faint traces of seventy years ago. 


jacket has a loop button, the trousers are sais 
reproche, as is the corded black silk waistcoat, the 
creole varnished boots, etc. 

Everything is appropriate and inconspicuous. 
But the jewelry—one black pearl in the centre 
of the shirt and two in each cuff—is extrav- 
agant. These men have also sets of white 
pearls, beautiful Oriental pearls; perfectly round 
jewels whose value is designated in five figures. 
They have button pearls set in platinum for the 
waistcoat to complete the array. 

It is absurd to say that extravagance should 
have no place in men’s dress today. To be sure 
ten vears ago, few men here, unless they were of 
cosmopolitan ~ soci- 
ety, wore anything 
but three plain studs_ 
in the shirt with eve- 
ning dress. The 
invasion of Europe- 
ans has broadened 
their views, however, 
and now, quite com- 
monly, single 
costly stud is worn, 
—the pearl I have described or the cut jewel— 
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Button pearl cuff-links to match 
single pearl stud. 


The single stud in the shirt was 
a pearl surrounded with pearls and the buttons 
worn in the cuffs were like it—jewelry of our grand- 
The evening coat shows the old 
influence only slightly—in its short waist-line and 


cut with a table surface and surrounded with 
brilliants. Calibre sapphires and emeralds are set 
this way and there are cuff buttons to correspond. 
Unique sets of these comprise not alone the stud and 
buttons for the cuffs and waistcoat, but a thin plat- 
inum watch encircled with calibre ‘sapphires, with 
chain and platinum purse finished with these jewels. 
There is also a double cigarette case made of silk 
on a frame of platinum upon which we find the bor- 
der of sapphires. One may look further and find 
canes that have the 
cut crystal or pale 
tortoise shell heads 
mounted with 
coloured stones — 
and cigarette hold- 
ers of green amber, 
agate, etc., tipped 
with bands of jewels 
and monograms of 
like stones, — all 
articles not uncom- 
mon, but seldom 
seen by the general 
public. These 
things I describe 
are but examples of 
luxurious accesso- 


The military dress boot, which 
should be varnished. It is worn 

with both formal and informal 
ries made for men 


evening dress. 
who can gratify their whims. 


There are studs and buttons beautiful in their 
artistic perfection, both originals and copies of those 
worn in the waistcoat by some dandy who lived a 
century and more ago—of dull crystal or-amethyst, 
perhaps lapis-lazuli, on which is raised a quaint 
flower made in small gems. There are gold boxes 
used for cigarettes—old snuff boxes of England and 
France, lovely in 
their dignified etch- 
ing or elaborately 
decorated with 
enamels or minia- 
-tures and precious 
stones. 


The Charm of 
Old Jewelry. 


I have seen old 
chains exactly repro- 
duced, a combination 
of small pearls, em- 

-eralds and enamel. 
It is seldom we find 
these things in our 
jewelry shops, but in 
Europe I often run 
across them, and it 
seems to me that 
they have greater 
value and charm for 
one who really prizes 

beautiful things, — 
these old studs, but- 
tons, chains, and 
boxes — than have 
the hard, cold ex- 
travagances that are 
produced to-day. 

I have before: me 
as I write two coats. 
One is for evening, 
a slim-looking Ches- 
terfield overcoat 
made of a soft, black 
stuff. It has a vel- 
vet collar; the lining 
throughout is of 
moleskin. The gar- 
ment has no appre- 
ciable weight, yet it 
supplies all the 
warmth necessary for 
an evening coat in 
these days of limou- 
sine motors. The 
other coat is for 
mufti 'wear, differing 
only slightly i in shape 
—a little fuller in 

skirt and sleeve, perhaps. It is made of a silver- 

toned tweed and lined with a close Astrakhan fur. 

There isno resemblance in either of these coats 

to the great fur bags that men wore some years 

‘ago. These coats are part of the wardrobe of the 

man we saw at the Horse Show. 


The short tweed overcoat lined 

with light fur throughout. No 

fur is used on the outside. Suit- 

able for mufti wear in twee 
or rough coloured cloths. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
Personal Shopping Service 


N this and the following pages are 
shown novelties which our editors have 
been collecting for weeks in the New 
York shops. They are offered as sug- 

gestions to help you with your Christmas Shop- 
ping. May we not help you still further by 
purchasing them—or any other desired articles, 
whether mentioned in this magazine or not? 
All you have to do is to write us as fully as 
possible regarding the articles you wish us to 
purchase and send with the letter a cheque or 
money order, and the goods will be sent to 
you promptly without a penny’s extra charge 
to you beyond the amount for postage or 
express. 

Our shoppers are women of long experience, 
rare good taste and discrimination, posses- 
sing a thorough knowledge of the. shops and 
of values. They are ready to buy for you the 
merest trifle or gifts costing hundreds of dollars, 
and one will receive as much thought and at- 
tention as the other. 


Remember the service is free. Kindly 
send us your list early and address 
Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Ser- 
vice, 119 West 40th-Street, New York City 


Photographs by Feder. 


1.—Evening bag in satin, containing all the toilet accessories for the dance, to be carried 14.—Dainty box containing a bottle of perfume, sachet powder, and face sachets. Price, 4 
on the arm. Price at V. Darsy’s, $15.00. é at V. Darsy, $9.00. ae 4 
2.—D’Orsay’s new perfume, “Leur Coeurs” in heart-shaped bottle sells for $2.50 at 15.—Cut glass lavender salts bottle with silver gilt and enamel top. Price $24.00; te 
Franklin Simon’s. . smaller size with enamel on top of cover, $5.50. ' 
3.—**Marthe Chenel,” a lasting bouquet odour in generous bottle with gilt stopper, sells 16.—“Natoma” a particularly pleasing bouquet extract in brown leather case. Price = 
at Riker & Hegeman Co. for $7.50. at Hansen Jenks, $6.00. sla a 
4.—Rigaud’s new lilac extract sells at Riker & Hegeman Co. for $3.50. 17 & 25.—Guerlain’s “L’Heure Bleue” in fancy box. Price at Franklin Simon, $10.00. < 
5.—Poiret extract, “Es Palier Du Roy” in a PO: PRR ERE! S< J. M. Gidding & Co. 18.—Powder puff bag with wicker basket and silk top lined with white kid; contains : 
$12.00. the very large bath puff. Price at the Mayfair, $11.50. i: 
6.—“L’Heure Charmante” in a handsome embossed glass bottle sells at Riker & Hege- 19.—Corset bag in white satin with rose and trimmings in contrasting coloured satin. i 
man Co. for $9.00. Price at Maja Kunoltz, $6.00. e 
7.—D’Orsay’s Cyclamen extract comes in a bottle with an atomizer attachment. Price © 20.—Cigarette case with vanity fittings. Price in silver at Reed & Barton, $31.00. ma 
at Franklin Simon’s, $7.25. ' | 21.—A new realistic violet extract in mottled purple leather case. Price at Hansen 
8.—Satin sachet with French print and gold lace. Price at Maja Kunoltz, $1.50. Jenks, $3.50. : 
9.—One of Poiret’s most popular perfumes is ’’La Tulipe.” . Sold in fancy striped box, 22.—“Dolce Mia,” a new extract in an odd-shaped bottle decorated by Lalique. Price 
the price is $14.00 at J. M. Gidding & Co. at Riker & Hegeman Co., $7.50. 
10.—Night-robe case in flowered and plain satin, scented with any desired perfume. 23.—The “Chez Poiret” extract in minaret-shaped bottle and chintz-covered box. 
Price at V. Darsy $5.00 up. Price at J. M. Gidding & Co., $12.00. 
_ 11.—Cone-shaped sachet in pale coloured taffeta to hang by gold cord in the closet or 24.—“Toute la Forét,” an unusisal imported extract, in striped trunk. Price at J. M. 
wardrobe trunk. Price at the Mayfair, $10.00. Gidding & Co., $10.00. | 
12.—Handkerchief case, may be made to match night-robe case. Price at V. Darsy, 26.—The Geraldine Farrar perfume sells at Riker & Hegeman Co., for $4.50. ; r 
satay 27.—A handsome crimson satin case containing a bottle of Mary Garden extract, toilet 


13.—Corset bag scented with any desired perfume. Price at V. Darsy, $5.00 up. water, soap and face powder. Price at Riker & Hegeman Co., $13.50. 
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Photographs by Feder. 
1.—A collapsible bachelor’s fitted collar box. Price, $3.40. 
2.—Cigar lighter and nest of four ashtrays. Price $15.00. 
3.—This ash receiver and cigar lighter in sterling silver has a hollow rim for the alcohol 
which is removable. Price $30.00. 
4.—Cigar and pipe stand with glass lined tray, tobacco jar and space below for news- 
papers. tice $8.00. 
es oa ba set in sterling silver with two section tray and space for cigarettes. Price 
6.—Flask with collapsible drinking cup top. 
7.—Cigar and cigarette set of amber and silver 
Brass library lamp with smoker’s tray an 


Price $3.75. 
ilt with filter and cleaner. Price $6.00. 
magazine rack. Price at Higgins an 


Price $4.50. 


Seiter, $8.00 and $10.00. 
9.—Paper cutter with penknife and letter opener in sterling silver. 


Gifts 


That a Man 
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10.—Cigar holder of black burnished amber with silver mounting. Price $4.25. 

11.—Walking sticks with umbrellas to match in partridge and joints with stag 
and silver handles. Price at Dobb’s, $15.00 up per set and $5.00 up separately. 

{2.—An interesting sterling silver set in ooze leather case, consisting of knife with two 
blades, cigar cutter and pencil with case. Price $7.50 plain and $10.50 engraved. 

13.—Cigar holder of amber, silver gilt and enamel. Price $4.00. 

14.—Vertical cigarette holder with match box attached. Price in brass, $2.75; in 

plated silver, $3.00. 

15.—Flat collar box with place for studs and am costs $6.00. Bag of waterproof ma- 
terial, completely fitted, costs $12.00. th from k Cross. | 

16.—Tourist’s case in seal leather. The clothes and coat brush slip into the groove of 
the military brush. Price $5.00. ‘ 
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—Traveller’s box in leather containing two coat hangers, two trouser hangers, fold- 
ing i horn, and flat clothes brush. Price $2.60. 


18.—Novel cigarette holder, gold lined, and divided iene four partiti Cigarettes 
are raised and lowered with the cover which falls into place when not held up. Price in 
sterling silver, $24.00. 


19.—Combination bridge whist and smoker’ s tray with two packs of cards, score pads 
and pencils, cigar lighter and four individual ash trays, and sections for cigars and ciga- 
rettes. Price in sterling silver, $36,00. 


20.—Completely fitted tool chest in leather box. Price at L. P. Hollander & Co., $15.00. 
ns tusk of real ivory with thermometer at the side. Price at the Mayfair, 
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22.—Pocket match safe in sterling silver with scratch pad. Price, $3.75. 

23. 
on one side, and collars, cuffs, and shirts on the reverse side. Price 

24.—Cigar lighter in the shape of a pipe. In silver and ebony, the price is $9.75. 

25.—Combination cigar cutter, box opener, and hammer in sterling silver. Price $5.60. 
26.—Combination cork, corkscrew, and bottle opener in sterling silver. Price $2.75 
plain and $4.25 engraved. 

27.—Leather lined basket completely fitted with tools. Price at Gorham & Co., $39.50. 

— —Folding necktie case of leather, lined with moiré. Price $3.38. 


—Lamp for man’s den with smoker’s tray, pr tray, and magazine holder. Price 
at & Tiffany Studios, $45.00. 
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Gitts With, a Lifetime Value 


From Theodore B. Starr, 


The simplicity of the design makes this flexible diamond bandeau particularly appeal- 


ing. Two new adaptations of the black silk cord to diamond and platinum jewelry are 
shown in these pendants. The cord woven into the design gives an effect similar to onyx. 
Four exquisite sapphire rings showing the prevalence of straight lines in the square-cut 
stones and the use of the calibre setting. A flexible diamond corsage ornament in the 
bowknot oT Extreme simplicity in line and colour is shown in this handsome new 


brooch with pendant. An openwork effect is produced in this diamond bracelet by punc- 
tuations of cabochon emeralds and sapphires. The new angular form of design is given in 
another diamond bracelet by the lines of onyx. This bar pin of diamonds and sapphires 
is of extreme length and is intended to be worn slanting in the corsage. From a cart 
wheel design in diamonds a mount of aigrettes rise as a hair ornament. An elaborate col- 
lar of diamonds and platinum. }. | 


Jewelry for Christmas 
By Lillian Purdy Goldsborough 


O be successful, a Christmas gift must indeed 

serve a definite purpose and be perfectly 

adapted to the one for whom it is intended. 
If a ring, for instance, is the article chosen, the 
massive modeled form, composed of actual undula- 
tions of lacework, wrought in tiniest diamonds, 
with slender lines of calibre onyx giving distinction 
to the design, would be suitable for a woman whose 
hand is long and strong in expression. For 
the more delicately proportioned hand, the new 
sapphire ring would be more becoming. Its cen- 
tral stone, an irregular rectangle of sapphire, is 
flanked by two long narrow strips of the same 
stone, oddly cut in slanting lines at the ends to 
follow the direction of the diagonal corners of 
the principal stone, with daintiest traceries in 
small diamonds on the ring-band. This original 
treatment has been most successful in some of the 
Cartier rings, and the idea has found favour here 
as well. But all the rings of the season are more or 
less important and conspicuous. Their dominant 
note is massiveness, which savours of the Orient. 
And the men’s rings follow the same principles, 
the feature of heaviness being more pronounced 
than ever. | Platinum is the only metal to be used, 
and the large cabochon sapphire is the favourite 


gem. 
New Jewelry Gifts for Men 


In men’s jewelry, the progress continues along 
the lines " elaboration and richness. Waistcoat 


| 


sets, for example, have centres of pearl encircled 
by alternating diamonds and onyx, cut en calibre; 
or, they are of engine-turned platinum, with a deep, 
rich cabochon sapphire in the centre. The vest 
chains are thread-like links of platinum, strung at 
intervals with pearls; or they are delicate black 
silken cords, with a small barrel-shaped slide of 
diamond encrustation and two tiny slides, similarly 
treated. The watches are the thinnest models 
possible, the round one of dull-finished platinum, 
simple and plain in every detail, being the last word 
in this line, though the square forms are still in 
vogue. Scarf pins, also, show some interesting 
variations, the use of square and oddly-cut stones 
in contrasting colours, to give the effect of the three 
dimensions, illustrating the Cubist influence. There 
is also a new triangular scarf pin, in which the tri- 
cut stones are capable of being turned to form twelve 
different combinations of colour, to harmonize 
with any desired colour scheme a man may elect. 

Among novelties for men there is nothing more 
generally satisfactory than the convenient little 
cigar-lighter of engine-turned gold. So small that 
it fits easily and comfortably into the vest pocket, 
it is supplied with a new contrivance that precludes 
the possibility of soiling the gloves and always in- 
sures a light, provided the receptacle is kept filled 
with gasoline. The long cigarette-holders of ivory 
with gold tips, in such demand in Paris, are being 
well received here. A smaller one of blue agate, 
resembling lapis lazuli, comes in a leather case. 
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For women, of course, the problem of selection 
is less difficult, and one turns with rare satisfaction 
to the hordes of exquisite watches, brooches, brace- 
lets and: pendants, from which distinctly individual 
pieces may be chosen—ornaments that express 
the “simplicity and originality” urged by the 
French artist, who considers jewelry a necessary 
part of the costume, but a part that must conform 
perfectly to the style of the gown. 


Bow-brooches for Women 


The bow-brooch, perhaps, offers the widest choice 
for the all-desirable touch of jewels. In open mesh 
of platinum lighted with diamonds, as a jeweled 
centre for loops of black and white maline, as a 
gleaming checkered pattern in diamonds studded 
with® sapphires, or as a bow of platinum gauze, 
whose ends sparkle with brilliants, it is a most 
practical and beautiful accessory. Other new 
brooches have the convex form that renders them 
so attractive at all angles. 

For afternoon wear, there is nothing more chic 
with the right features and the correct gown than 
the slender, graceful diamond ornament that swings 
from a band of velvet only one-eighth of an inch 
wide. The becoming softness of black velvet is also 
applied to the quaint wristbands that have two 
loops of a bow on the upper side, with the jeweled 
centre forming the clasp that holds this dainty 
bracelet close about the wrist, catching the soft 

rills of lace or chiffon and securing them in place. 
Harper’s Bazar 
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Shown by Theodore B. Starr & 
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1.—Wrist golf scorer, with silver frame, mounted upon pigskin leather strap. Price $4.00. ‘{2.—Silver strawberry dish with r cle for sugar. Price $42.00 to $79.00 per dozen. 
combination paper knife, five-inch rule, and cigar cutter. Price $6.75. 13.—Small silver accessory for th essing table with hairpin and trinket boxes and 
3—~A combination paper cutter and pencil in silver. Price $4.00 and $6.25. mirror. Price 
4.—An enameled plaque of St. Christopher is the latest motor accessory and is sup- 14.—Hairpin holders are combined with a cushion for the hat pins in this silver novelty 
posed to protect the car against accident and disaster. Price $4.50 up. costing $10.00 
5.—Cigarette case with capacity of fifty cigarettes; can be used as a stand or folds into 15.—Enameled lead pencil sharpener for the pocket. Price $6.50. 
a small case. Price plain $28.00; engine-turned, $32.75. 16.—-Silver spoon holder. Price $9.50. 
6.—The Dutch doll sugar tongs in ‘silver cost $12.00. 17.—Silver place-card holder. Price $4.00 each; others $3.50 up. 
7.—An ingenious combination of cigar box, lighter and cigar rest. Price $21.00. 18.—Enameled butterfly place-card holder. Price $7.50 each. 
8.—Ci ar _ oo with engine-turned surface. Price $12.00; other styles from $2.50 up 19.—Silver stamp moistener and seal. Price $4.50. 
9.—Silver push button for electric light with the central design pierced and the Sodtiee 21.—Convenient shaving stand in silver with safety razor and brush. Price $16.50. 
etched. Price $1 $15.00; other styles from $7.00 up. 22.—Glass flower-holder for the boudoir, with silver band. Price $1.50. 
10.—A combination of map measurer, compass and reading glass. Price $22.50. 23.—Silver map measurer and match box. Price $18.00. 
11.—Combination of two knives, a button hook, and pencils in three oieanh Price $16.50. 24.—Silver pot pourri for perfumed rose leaves in old Dutch style. Price $12.00. 
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1.—The enthusiastic gardener can take home any plant she may find growing near 
the roadside if she possesses one of these auto gardening sets in aleather roll. Price $6.75. 

3.—Black patent leather motor veil case with trimmings of scarlet seal. Price at the 
Mayfair, $10.50. 

4.—Automobile lunch case covered in gray canvas with natural coloured leather trim- 
mings. There are separate compartments for the thermos bottle, knives and forks, nap- 
kins, china and glass etc. Price -00 at the Mayfair. 

5.—The initial napkin clasps are $2.00 at the Gorham Co. 

6.—The knitted worsted scarfs in two tones are worn by the well dressed women at the 
sporting meets. Price at Abercrombie & Fitch, $3.00. 

ae he artist’s chair will always provide a seat at an outdoor event. Price at Aber- 
crombie & Fitch, $10.00. 

&.—The latest motor hood is comfortable and practical as well as chic. Price at Aber- 
crombie & Fitch, $7.00. 

9.—The caddie bag, which is calculated to put the “fresh caddie”’out of business, sells 
at Abercrombie & Fitch for $10.00. 
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10.—The latest toilet sets for the motorist come with the pe ee in French ivo 
or silver. Note how the nail brush slips under the handle of the hair brush. Price $7 

11.—The auto set consisting of knife, fork and spoon has now the addition of a flat glass. 
Price at Montague’s, 

2.—One may always have a good cup of coffee en route if the percolator in its pigskin 

case is carried along. rice at L. P. Holfander & Co., $8.00. . 

13.—A snug fitting, woolly hat for skating and motoring may be bought at Abercrombie 
& Fitch for $2.00. 

14.—A novel auto luncheon set consisting of six plates which fit into the Sheffield plate 
server. Price $26.25. 

15.—The newest portfolio is in the shape of a hand-bag. Completely fitted the price 
at Gorham Co. is $26.00. — 

16.—Luncheon for two can be indulged in at any time by the roadside if the motor is 

ipped with this well-appointed luncheon kit of pigskin. ice at L. P. Hollander & Co., 


i 7.—Motor map in patent leather case. Price at the Gorham Co., $5.00. __. 
Harper’s Bazar 
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Gifts to 


Fill the Jewel Boxes to Overflowing 
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1.—Waistcoat set of platinum with sapphires in the centre. From Charlton & Co. 


2-3. 


Jeweled scarf pins in simple, severe design appropriate for men. From Charlton&Co. 


4.—Cigar lighter for the watch chain, which can be used without soiling the gloves. From 
Charlton & Co. 

5.—Velvet bracelet with the end drawn through slide of pearls and diamonds set in 


band. 


1. From Reed & Barton. 


Platinum pendant set with diamonds suspended from very narrow black velvet — 


From Reed & Barton. 


7.—\ 
8.—Long cigarette holder of ivory with gold tip. From Chariton & Co. 


9.—Extremely thin square watch in gold, for men. 


10. 


Jery thin watch for man, of dull finished platinum, From Charlton & Co. | 


From Charlton & Co. 
Platinum clasp for maline bow with onyx and diamonds. From Reed & Barton. 


11.—Blue agate cigarette holder in rose leather box. From Charlton & Co. 

12.—Waistcoat set with pearl centres encircled by alternating calibre diamonds and 
onyx. From Chariton & Co. 

13-14.—Small jeweled scarf pins in neat designs for men. From Charlton & Co. 


15. 
16. 
17. 


A correct chain for a man to wear with evening clothes. From Charlton & Co. 
Bracelet with eight diamonds in platinum setting. From Reed & Barton. 
Bracelet watch mounted on black moire silk strap, From Charlton & Co. 
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18.—Bracelet watch in enamel and diamonds. From Charlton & Co. 
20.—Brooch of twenty diamonds and pearls with lines of onyx. From Charlton & Co. 
21!.—Brooch of platinum lace work studded with diamonds. From Reed & Barton. 
22.—One of the new bow brooches in which black velvet has been introduced. From 
Chariton & Co. 
-23.—Necklace of Oriental pearls with platinum pendant studded with diamonds. 
From Reed & Barton. - 
24.—Circle of diamonds with bowknot at the side and six black onyx drops. From 
Reed & Barton. 
25-34.—Two pendant diamond studded lorgnons. From Charlton & Co. 
26.— Watch pendant with diamonds and enamel suspended from a chain of 
pearls. From Chariton & Co. 
-—Ring of platinum, diamonds and black onyx. From Reed & Barton. 
—Odd shaped scarf pins. From Reed & Barton. 
30.—W atch lorgnon in gun metal or silver gilt with handle in cloisonne. From Stern Bros- 
31.— A large ring with diamond centre, From Charlton & Co. 
32.—Rounded massive ring with straight lines of calibre sapphires. From Charlton & Co. 
33.—Brooch with square cut sapphires and small diamonds. From Reed & Barton. 
35.—Vest chain of black silk cord with diamond slides. From Reed & Barton. 7 
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: 1.—Salad set with glass-lined mixing bowl and wicker handle. In plated silver the 
“ee is $9.00. 2.—Grape fruit set; knife with saw edge and split point to remove seeds. 

rice of set $3.40, knife $1.80, spoon $1.60. 3.—Jack Spratt gravy boat; by pouring out of 
the covered side no fat escapes. Price in plated silver, $6.50. 4.—Five o’clock tea plate 
and cup which fits over a raised rim to prevent slipping. Price in sterling silver, $20.00. 
S.—Oyster set showing cracker dish and two relish holders. Price in plated silver, $10.50. 
6.—The crossed handles are the last word in handled trays. The price of this mahogany 
tray with silver rim and handle is $67.50. 7.—Combination hot water vegetable dish in 
Sheffield with three compartments. Can be used in three different ways. Price $18.00. 
8.—By pressing the knob where the handles of this novel tea strainer join, the strainer is 
made to swing out over the cup, and on the release it swings back automatically. Price in 
silver, $3.35. _9.—Sealing wax set on black crystal base with wax balls, alcohol lamp 
and dipper. Price $5.50. Newspaper holder for the breakfast table. Price in plat 
silver, $2.00. Sealing wax set in brass. Price $4.25. Alf articles from Stern Bros. 
10.—Combination sugar server and spoon rack. In plated silver, price $5.00. 11.—Cracker 
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Price $12.25. 26. 


and cheese dish. In engraved silver, price $22.50. 12.—Sherbet set in silver and glass. 
Price at Mark Cross, $35.00. 13.—Parfait glass in silvet holder. Price $6.00. 14.—Blue- 
birds in enamel decorate these tea and demi-tasse spoons. Price $2.60 for teaspoon and 
$1.75 for coffee spoon. 15.—Bridal set; coffee-pot holds 5 cups. Price in silver, $27.00. 
.—The social set consists of domino sugar holder and cream pitcher. Price in silver, 
$11.25. 17-18.—Three-in-one cereal set with bowl, cream pitcher and sugar holder. Price 
$20.00, in silver. 19.—Olive and sandwich tray. Price in silver, $25.00. _20.—A con- 
venient and new sandwich tray. Price in plated silver, $5.25. {.—A Three-in-one 
griddle cake set consisting of covered dish, syrup cup and butter dish. Price in plat 
silver, $7.00. 22.—The new trivets have three sections. Price in plated silver, $10.50. 
23-24.—The cup and saucer are now added to the coffee pot, creamer and sugar bowl. 
making a Four-in-one service. Price in plated silver, $7.00. 25.—Cigarette holder just 
wide enough for two cigarettes; when one is removed, another falls into the receiving tray. 
Breakfast set in silver plate, consisting of Three-in-one coffee pot, 
egg cups and spoons, pepper and salt holders, and toast rack. Price at Stern Bros., $11.25, 
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1.—After-dinner coffee set in silver and Royal Doulton with glass sugar bowl and jug- 
like pot. Price at Stern Bros., $36.00. 

2.—Goblet, highball, champagne and sherbet glasses in the Dominion shape with gold 
band and monogram. Price at the Art China Import Co., $18.40 and $16.00 a dozen. 

3.—Novel set for ice-cream or fruit none eg of silver rim glass plates, spoons, and 
heavy glass plate resting on a receptacle for ice. Price at Stern Bros., $34.50. 

4.—Crackers and cheese may now be served in a stand similar to the old English muffin 
servers. Price in plated silver, $19.50. 

5.—Coffee and liqueur set on tray with wicker handle. Price at Gimbel Bros., $20.00. 

6.—The newest oyster plates are of crystal through which the handsome dinner plate is 
visible. Price at Rich é & Fisher, $15.00 a dozen; with gold rim and monogram, $31.00. 

7.—Cut glass and silver marmalade jar with enamel cover. Price $11.25; with spoon, 
having enamel handle, $13.25. 

8.—Lemonade set with saw-edge knife and glasses. Price at Stern Bros., $34.50. 

9.—Revolving relish dish. Price at Gimbel Bros., $3.25. 

10.—Breakfast set in silver and glass with jam pot, toast rack, egg cups, salt and pepper 
holder and butter dish. Price at Stern Bros., $27.75. 
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~§4.— eproductions of the “Egerman” glass in deep crimson and golden 
Price finger bowls plates, $24.00, highball glasses, 
$15.00, water tumblers, $12.00 and $19.50. tall cordial glasses, $13.50 and claret glasses, 
$15.00 per dozen. 

12.—Wrought iron fern stand from the Tiffany studios. 

13.—Raffia tea tray with pongee foundation upon which real American butterflies and 
wild flowers are pressed. Price at Miss Pusey’s $5.50; $1.50 for tumbler size. 

15.—Glass cracker dish. Price at Higgins & Seiter, $4.50. 

16.—Violet coloured china after-dinner coffee set. Price at Gimbel Bros., $15.00. 

17.—A new style bonbonniere with fine china box in silver standard. Price $6.75. 

18.— en Louise” china with lozenge monogram. Price at the Art China Import Co., 
$140.00 for 100 pieces, with plain script monogram, $67.50. 

19.—Cut glass flower vase with pendant glass baskets. Price at Gimbel Bros., $10.00. 

20.—Jardinieres of Hungarian china in willow standard. Price at Joseph P. McHugh & 
Son, $10.00 to $15.00. 

21.—Five O'clock tea server in Hungarian china and willow. Price at Joseph P. 

McHugh & Son, $7.50. 
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{.—Ink well and lamp combined, of English pottery. Price at Stern Bros., $14.00. 


2.—Novel shade in chintz for the electric bulb. Price at Joseph McHugh & Son, $6.50. 
3.—Shade in English silk book cloth, hand painted in a bold design of flowers and edged 
top and bottom with gold braid. Price at the Heath Co., $14.09. 
4.—A shade appropriate for the drawing-room is of pale green silk covered in real 
Duchess lace. Made especially for Harper’s Bazar by Snedeker and costs $18.00. 
5.— White linen is covered with a design in green ivy leaves in this lamp-shade, selling 
for $12.00 at the Heath Co. 
6.—Pale lavender silk lined with rose sifk and covered with gold net is embroidered by 
hand in a French design of baskets and flowers for this lampshade made expressly for Har- 
per's Bazar by Snedeker. Price $18.00. 
7 & {1.—Butterflies in Tiffany glass sold by the Tiffany Studios for $10.00. 
8.—Odd-shaped chintz shade to shield the electric bulb. At Joseph P. McHugh & Son, 
the prices range from $3.50 up. 
9.—A striking Pagoda-shaped shade of cretonne, the black background showing a panel 
design of flowers. A black chiffon covering softens the colourings. Made expressly for 
Harper’s Bazar by Snedeker, and costs $10.00. 
10.—Old gold desk lamp. Price at Higgins & Seiter, $10.00. 
12.—-Quaint candle screen in bright colours. Price at John Wanamaker'’s $3.50. 
13.—Imported paper candle shades hand-painted in bright colours with band of black 
at the top. Price at La Bottega, $2.00. 
14.—Novel Japanese tin lamps with shades of Japanese lacquer. Price at John Wana- 
maker’s, $15.00 for the lamp, and $15.00 for the shade. 
15.—Lacquer candle shade in black and white. Price at John Wanamaker’s, $2.00. 
16.—Lamp of mahogany enameled in a rich tint of ivory and hand-painted. Cretonne 
shade with deep beaded fringe. Price complete at W. A. Hathaway Co., $35.00. ie 
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1.—Etched desk set consisting of eleven 
pieces, two of which are set in the corner 
pieces of the flexible pad giving an unusua! 
effect. Price of set, $30.00; of pad, $2.75. ‘ 
2.—The rolling desk padin brass. The 
paper pulls out from the coiled roll in the 
brass receptacle. Price at the Mayfair, $5. 
3.—Telephone book in chased leather. Price at the 
Chatillon Co., $7.59 
4.—Enamel pencil sharpener. Price at the Chatiflon 
Co., $6.75. 
5.—Cut glass ink-well with enamel top and glass pen 
tray. ‘Price $22.50. 
6.—Pencil sharpener in silver gift with enamel top. 
Price 75 and $3.00, in plain silver. 
7.—Letter scales in brass with stamp box and pen tray 
in base. Price $2.75. | 
8.—Desk set in heavy crystal. Price at Rich & Fisher, 
$12.50. 
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{.—An old-fashioned design carried owt in a m 
mahogany time-piece. Price at W. A. Hathaway Co., $7.50. 


2.—Mahogany candlesticks hand painted with flowers. 
Price at ee Cond Rapids Furniture Co., $10.00 a pair. 
3.—For a man’s photograph this frame in mahogany is very appropriate. Price at W. A. 
Hathaway Co., $7.50. 
4.—The Denbigh magazine stand in mahogany is sold by the Grand Rapids Furniture 
Co. for $25.00. 


5.—The smoker’s table imported from Vienna, has a liqueur set and cedar-lined com- 
partments for cigars and cigarettes. In mahogany the price at Stern Bros. is $120.00. 
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1.—The barette has been transferred from the back to the front of the head in this even- 
ing coiffure designed by Pierre. The hair is drawn softly to the crown of the head and held 
by jeweled pins. 

2.—A wreath of gauzy laurel leaves outlined with jewels gives a classical appearance to 
the evening coiffure arranged by Pierre. 

3.—Clement is in favour of the unadorned coiffure in the evening. The hair is twisted 
into a modification of the becoming Pysche knot and allowed to fall in natural waves around 
the face. 

4.—Small black feather hair ornament set with rhinestones. Price at Stern Bros., 
$16.75. . 

5.—Striking head-dress of silver embroidery with bright yellow and green beads; 
beaded chin strap and tall feather fantasy. Price at J. M. Gidding & Co., $45.00. 


-Pholographs by Feder. 


6.—This gourah hair ornament is set with a graceful design of rhinestones and sells at 
Stern Bros., for $20.75. . 

7.—For the daytime, Clement braids the hair loosely and catches the braid at both sides 
with large, shell hair pins. . 

8.—A Russian coiffure ornament of jeweled and spangled net with gourah feathers 
from Paquin & Joire. : 

9.—The Pompadour design in rhinestones decorates the high comb and two hair pins. 
At Stern Bros., the price of the comb is $11.00 and of the hair pins, $6.50 apiece. 

10.—The feather design in rhinestones is the motif of this set in amber or demi-blonde, 
consisting of comb, barette, and two hair pins. Price at Stern Bros., $35.00; any piece 
may be bought separately. 

11.—The flexible rhinestone hair pins andbarette are sold by Kurzman for $10.00 each. 
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1.— Where could one find a more beautiful gift than this stole of sable and ermine with 
muff to match from Paquin & Joire? Price for stole, $1,950; muff, $1000. 


2.—The debutante would be delighted with a set of roche fur (red fox) from the Art 
Fur Shop. One enormous skin forms the muff, and a similar one the stole. Price $125. 


. 3,—The Art Fur Shop is showing a comfortable coat in the new hamster fur with collar 
and cuffs of seal. Price $150. ; 


-4.—Fitch fur is one of the most popular this winter and the set consisting of stole and 
melon-shaped muff costs $150 at the Art Fur Shop. 
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5.—The magpie combination is successfully carried out by Paquin & Joire in a luxurious 
stole of black and white fox. Price for the stole $275, and for the muff $150. 

6.—An effective fur set designed by Paul Poiret for J. M. Gidding & Co. consists of a 
sealskin muff edged with skunk and trimmed with handmade flowers in various soft colour- 
ings and a close-fitting toque of the seal with a chin-strap of the flowers. Price $125 for 
the set. 

7.—A jaunty breitschwanz jacket with collar, cuffs and buttons of fitch is sold by Paquin 
& Joire for $285. The melon-shaped muff of fitch with diamonds of the breitschwanz 
costs $145. 
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Chrrstmas 


1.—Christmas mens cards showing reproductions of old English eles 
dozen at Cosmus & Washburn. glish scenes. per 


2.—Favours to hold the Christmas candies. Price $1.25 each at Huyler’s. | 

3.—A rich cake made with maple sugar and nuts, with nut frosting. Price at the Cake 
Shop, 45 cents. 

4.—The Christmas candies may not taste better, but they look more attractive, in a 
fancy basket. Price at Huyler’s, $12.50. 

5.—Royal Sevres box painted in Louis XVII design. 
$85.00 at illard’s. 

6-7.—Box of blue moire covered with gold net with Louis XVI gilt basket and ribbon 
—, Roccoco design, edging of gold lace. Price at Maillard’s filled with bonbons, 


Filled with bonbons, the price is 


Caike s 


and Candies 
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8.—Sevres rose bowl mounted on old bronze stand in Louis XVI design. Filled with bon- 
bons the price at Maillard’s is $28.50. 


9.—French brocade box covered with broderie ancienne done in colours and gold 
thread. Filled with bonbons the price at Maillard’s is $35.00. 


10.—Delicious cakes made from rare, old-fashioned recipes. 60 cents a dozen at the 
Cake Shop. 


am J1.—An unusually rich and delectable chocolate cake which sells at the Cake Shop for 
cents. 


12.—Assorted patisseries sell at Maillard’s for $1.25 a pound. 
13.—Assorted cakes can be bought at Maillard’s for $1.25 a pound. 
14.—A pretty girl’s head with cap of tulle ornaments the new Huyler candy box con- 


taining three pounds of benbons and selling for $4.50. | 
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_ gies embroidered taffeta bag with ribbon handle. Price at L. P. Hollander & Co., 
2.—Evening bag of black chiffon cloth embroidered in large ‘vold lined with whit 

and showing a ring handle covered with gold and 
en The new saddle bag in moiré with outside ba d t in. i 

at Franklin Simon & Co., $12.50. 
4.—Mboiré bag embroidered in cut-steel beads. Price at J. M. Gidding & Co., $18.00. 

5.—One of the handsomest bags is in black chiffon cloth with stripes of rhinestones and 

is mounted on a gunmetal frame. Price at Stern Bros., . 

c a plaited moiré bag in one of the newest shapes. Price at Franklin Simon & 
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7.-11.—Bag of black velvet brocaded in bright colours and completely fitted sells at Jo 
Ford’s for $25.00. 

8.—Round moiré bag which opens flat and has metal rim, also moire strap handle. 
Price at Franklin Simon & Co., $10.50. 

9.—Onz of the new muff purses in morocco leather costs at L. P. Hollander & Co., $6.00. 

- 10.—Imported striped taffeta bag mounted on engraved frame with card case and change 

purse. Price at Kurzman’s, $25.00. 
wear” mocha bag has the buckled strap as fastening. Price at L. P. Hollander & Co., 

13.—Vanity case of black moiré lined with white moiré and hanging from silver chain. 
The cut-steel monogram lifts on hinges and reveals a tiny watch. Price at Stern Bros., 
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1.—For classifying and filing letters and bills a set of four leather tablets stamped in 9.—There is a literary flavour to the quill pen that is lost in the more modern types. ; 
gold may be procured for $1.00. Price at Mark Cross $1.00, with stand, $4.00. 

2.—The little hand painted crépe de chine sachet bags sell at A. A. Vantine & Co. for 10.—A drop of perfume on the pad enclosed in this silver gilt perfume box gives a fragrant 
35 cents. scent to the pocket or bag. Price 75 cents. 


3.—For the first time the “Liberty” calendars can be bought in this country for 75 cents. 11.—Artistic vases may be made by utilizing the Japanese pillow. Price 50’cents. 

4.—An effective neck bow of crépe-covered cords in all colours with pearl beaded ends 12.—Geisha flower, Flowery kingdom, and Japanese lily perfumes are used in the three 
sells at Bonwit, Teller & Co. for 50 cents. bottles which fit snugly into the painted straw container. Price at A. A. Vantine & Co. $1.00. 

5.—This hand painted crépe de chine tie rack can be bought at A. A. Vantine & Co. for 13.—Hand painted crépe de chine and woven straw sewing basket, completely fitted. 
$1.00. Price at A. A. Vantine & Co. $1.25. 

6.—The Tango enthusiast need not bother with her handkerchief if she wears on her 14.—Sandalwood 


combination set consisting of face powder, extract, soap, and sachet 
finger or her wrist one of these new holders with clasp to clip the handkerchief. Finger powder in fancy box sells at A. A. Vantine & Co. for $1.00. 


ring, chain and clasp, gold plated, cost $1.00. 15.—Toast racks in the German ware may be bought at Higgins& Seiter for 50 and 75 cents. 
7.—The amateur gardener will find these rose sticks in artistic colourings a helpful 16.—A dear little cushion for the dressing table in satin and lace can be bought at Maja 
support to weak plants. Price 75 cents. Kunoltz for $1.25. 


.—For the traveler, there is a heavy, unbreakable drinking glass which fits into a 17.—Pretty booklets on various subjects straight from Liberty in London can be bought 
stnall leather case and sells for $1.00. . for 35 cents. 
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A. 118.—The white column in this tall brass candlestick makes it unusual. Price $2.00, 


and $3.75 a pair. A.-119.—A record of gifts presented in a leather book with indented 
classification will often save an embarrassing situation. Price $1.68. A. 120.—A novelty 
auction pinochle set in brass. Price $1.50. A. 121.—Medium weight pique gloves with self, 
white, or black heavy embroidered backs from Bonwit, Teller. Price $2.00. A. {122.—Pique 
gloves with extra long, novelty wrist in violet or black from Bonwit, Teller. Price $2.50. 
- 123.—A menu for every day in the year is given between handsome leather covers. Price 
$2.00. A. 124.—A life-size reproduction of Polly in wood is a novelty offered by Joseph 
P. McHugh & Son for $1.50. A. 125.—The pampered doggie can rest his silky body in 
a rose brocade dog basket trimmed with dull lace which sells at Stern Bros. for $45. 


’ A. 126.—For the drawing-room, there is a moire candy box trimmed with gold lace. 
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A. 127.—This candlestick in imitation of white Wedgewood is 
At Higgins & Seiter the candlestick sells for $1.60 
A compass set in the seal leather cover of the trav- 
A. 129.—The pocket cribbage set folds 


Price $6.50 at Stern Bros. 
just the thing for the country house. 
and the shade for 60 cents. A. 128. 
elogue book is a helpful feature. Price $2.00. 
like a book with the cards between the covers. Price $1.35. A. 130.—Vertical eye-glass, 
fountain pen, and triple pencil holder on a pen tray. Price $2.00. A. 13{.—Lavalliere set 
with malachite and pearls costs $2.00 and the brooch to match, $1.25. A. 132.—Floss or 
embroidery silk holder in silver costs $1.87. A. 133.—Chinese wood basket 15 inches high 
and 13 inches in diameter. Price $1.50. A. 134.—A new auction bridge set with le, 
score pad and pencil costs $1.25. A. 135.—At Mark Cross a pair of wire shoe trees in a 


pa 
leather case sell for $5.75. 
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that are Different—for $3.00 


1.—Telephone numbers can be quickly found in the loose-leaf register bound in morocco. 
Price $2.80. 


2.—The needlewoman will appreciate this silver bracelet to which is attached the 
crochet cotton. Price at Mark Cross, $3.00. 


3.—New style tea ball in silver with center opening. Price $3.00. 


4.—A Futurist necklace of malachite with amber beads. Price $3.50. Necklace of 
amber, amethyst beads, and yellow tassel on a cord. Price at Bonwit, Teller & Co., $2.50. 


5.—Bridge whistle in silver gilt with the card motifs in enamel. Price $3.00. 


6.—The maid will be pleased with this afternoon tea apron, collar, and cuffs of swiss 
a. lace insertions. Price $3.00. 


Price $2.50. 
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— ribbon sautoir with rhinestone buckles. ‘Price at Bonwit, Teller & Co., 
9.—Brass inkstand with pen tray, vertical pencil holder and p| en drawer. Price $2.25. 
10.—A novelty in a brush-shaped comb mounted with sterling silver. Price $2.25. 
11.—This leather engagement pad has a mica slide showing the date. At other side 

of the current date there is a dalsadae of the past and future month. Price $2.35. 

12.—Enamel ring box. Price $3.00 at Stern Brothers. 
13.—Effective flower holder in Hungarian china with willow stand and handle. Price 
$3.00 at Joseph P. McHugh & Son. 
14.—Sandwich plate in Hungarian ware with willow handles. Price $3.50 at Joseph 

P. McHugh & Son. ; | 

15.—Vertical postal card hofder, silver plated. Price $2.75. - 
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1.—Poiret necklace of amber, amethyst, and opal beads and white silk tassel. Price $5.00. 


2.—Silver = and enamel perfume case open both at the top and bottom. Price $3.40.. 
3.—Fitted leather vanity case. Price at L. P. Hollander & Co., $5.00. 
4, Pig sugar holder with the tongs forming the handle. In sterling silver the 


5.—The hat and clothes brush are 

Price in ebony at the Mayfair, $4 

6—10.—Night-cap ter for the bed room in Austrian glass. The glass stopper meas- 

ures the whiskey and the tumbler fits over the stopper. _ Price at the Mayfair, $3.50. > 
oon-can set in leather case containing cards, chi coke rules. rice $2.75. 

Price 8. pes fitted with toilet necessities. 


joined by a hinge forming when open a coat hanger. 


It i de of 1, lined with 
moire, po by a leather strap, has three compartments 0 pecs carer. Price at Stern 


11.—The traveler will find comfort in this di d i 
Cross for large si size $5.50. 1 needle and pin case of —— Price at 
For December, 1913 
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12.—Futurist necklace of vari-coloured beads and amber, jet, lapis lazuli, and cornelian 
motifs on gray silk chain. Price $4.00. 
13.—Minaret pendant of malachite and amber on slender gilt chain. Price $5.00. 
14.—Tulle collar with rhinestone ornament and slides. Price at Bonwit, Teller & Co., 
15.—Enamel and silver-gilt ring box lined with choses Price $3.00. 
ww set in leather case, two score pads with pencils in place of chips. Price 
17.—English shoe — in leather case with wicker handle and green worsted brush. 
Price at the Mayfair, $5 
a a mae dish in Hungarian china with willow handles. Price at Joseph P. McHugh 
19.— Fruit basket of green and white willow with bottom of porcelain decorated in 
bright colours. Price at Montague, $2.50. 
- —Toast and Tea plate decorated by Mrs. H. J. Furness. Price 
21.—This old blue taffeta box, trimmed with gold lace and braid, Saige ‘the absorbent 
cotton on the toilet table. Price at the Mayfair, $3.50. 
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Wonders of Toyland . 


The Kate Kruse dolls have Dcorsinded all others in the hearts of the youthful 
mammas. At F. A. O. Schwarz, Hollander sells for $13.50, Hannekle for 
$15, Roschen for $16.50, Henriette for $16.50 and Fritz for $16.50. 


Dressed-up fishes and 
dogs will create lots of 
fun at the children’s 
Christmas parties. They 
sell for $2.75 a dozen at 
the Mayfair. 


There are no sharp edges to hurt 
future railroad magnates and motor- 
ists in the wooden toys. At F. A. O. 
Schwarz 3 styles of the automobiles 
sell for $2 each, 5 styles of the Fifth 
Avenue busses for $4 each, and the 
trains for $1.50 to $3.50. 


A well-stocked kitchen 
cabinet at which the 
small girl can concoct 
all kinds of toothsome 
dainties is sold at F. A. 
O. Schwarz for $30. 


When Miss Dolly travels 


to-day she has her inno- A huge penguin has arrived 


to join the happy famil - 
life-size animals. 
price at a. 


hwarz. 


A novel play-fellow. The plush 

measuring 7 ins. can be There is compensation for the sick child in the 

bought at Mayfair for dolly nurse, the clock, and the funny cork faces. anat GD. 36 conte and 

$1.25, and one measur- — Price at Mayfair $12 for set and $2.50 for bottle St at tee Mlaviake, 
ing 11 ins., for $2.75. 


eyes that 


Big 


with the cod plush 


This Fifi cat with 
the black plush coat 
has no sharp claws 


to scratch her ardent coat startlingly life- 
admirers. Price at like. Price at F. 
F. Ps A. Oo. Schwarz $3. A. oO. Schwarz $4. 


Shrieks of laughter are sure to greet the Ue The Swiss villages have more buildings, more ani- 
pigs who will cavort on squeaky boxes. Price $3 a dozen s,and more occupants this year, and can be bought 
at the Mayfair. . at F. A. O. Schwarz for $10. 
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linen embroidered in worsteds. Price at John Wana- 
ma er’ s 
A. 101.—Brocade enamel push button, flat or round, sells for $12.00. 
A. 102.—A cigarette and ash receiver which plays atune. Price at Kurzman’s $10.00. 
A. The Vatteau canes for women in from $2.00 up at Bonwit, Teller&Co. 
—The smallest opera and field glass fits into leather case 2'4x1 4 inches. 
Is Pe Bena to strength of each eye. Price $10.00. 
A. 105.—Hands and numerals of radium on this folding clock in different coloured - 
morocco make it different from former models. Price $15.00. 
.-—German jewel box of leatherette in an imitation of mahogany inlaid with 
old-time design. Price at Montague’s $I. 


A. 107.—The Medici coat of arms is reproduced in an imitation bronze for book-racks 
costing > 50 at La.Bottega. 
A. 108.—Tango ngpeeer gra garter with pedometer. Price at Gimbel Bros. $15.00. 


A. -—Powder puff box decorated with Della Robia blue and dark green leaves. 
Price at La Bottega $1.50. 
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A. 110.—A jardiniere in reproduction of Cappa del Monte Italian porcelain. Price 
at La Bottega $25.00 

A. I11.—A Sendecton ti a. — is painted on the top of this trinket box of ivory 
costing from $19 to $60 at Stern B 

- 112.—Watch stand in all = leathers with a tiny light which flashes on the 

watch at night. Price at Stern Bros. $5.75. 
shan 113.— Worsted flowers decorate the taffeta pin cushion costing at John Wanamaker’s 

A. 114.—The sewing implements are arranged on the leather tray of the wicker basket 
sold at Mark Cross for $7.50. 

A. 115.—Round garden basket lined with leather and completely fitted. Price $7.75. 

A. 116.—Imported taffeta sewing bags trimmed with gold lace and flowers sell at 

ohn Wanamaker’s for $11.00. 

A. 117.—French powder puff box which plays a tune when the coveris removed. Price 

at Kurzman’s $8.00. 
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i.—Long-stemmed gardenia with particularly pretty leaves. Price at Homer’s, 


$2.50. 


Neck fixing of real thread and Viennese lace with a Venetian avian in coloured 


Price at J. M. Gidding & Co., 


a or any coloured velvet rose hand-sewn with rhinestones. Price at Homer’s, 
i> _ Medici frill and jabot of shadow lace with velvet bow. Price at Lord & Taylor, 
shadow lace fichu with hemstitching and embroidery. Price at Lord & 
5.—A new, cleverly blended rose in satin and velvet. Price at Kurzman’s, $5.00. 
6.—Pink feather hair ornament with rhinestone clasps. Price at Kurzman’s, $20.00. 
thread lace-jabot with metal trimming. Price at J. M. Gidding & Co., 
beads. Price.at J. M. Gidding & Co., $15.00. 
9.— Jabot of net and Bohemian lace with a velvet bow. 


nine Fripperies Are 


Price at Bonwit, 


10.—A set of black chiffon stole and muff with ostrich trimmings. 


Teller & Co., $20.00. 
{1.—Jabot and collar of net and lace for a Dutch neck. Price at B. Altman & Co., $10.50. 


12.—Lace jabot embroidered in colours to match the fancy taffeta tie. Price at B. 


Altman & Co., $9.50. 
13.—High collar and jabot of hand-embroidered net. Price at B. Altman & Co., $10.50. 
14.—Rose moire waistcoat with black velvet and rhinestone trimming. Price at J. M. 

ae & Co., $38.50. Jabot of real filet and Venetian and Valenciennes lace. rice, 

527 og Collarette of Russian silveret and taupe velvet. Price at J. M. Gidding & Co., 
16.—Imported silk sash embroidered in colours. Price at Lord & Taylor, $15.00. 
17.—Mboireé ribbon sash embroidered in jet beads. Price at Lord & Tavies, $8.95. 

18.—Black satin girdle with embroidered rose on the end. Price at Lord & Taylor, 


$2.95. 
19.—Net and faille vestin any colour. Price at Lord & Taylor, $13.50. 
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Over 50,000 Visitors 


What is the 
Greatest 


Holiday 
Dessert ? 


| WH Y, every- 


body knows 
the answer. 
It is Plum Pud- 
ding—and 


Plum 
Pudding 


—all ready to heat 
and serve—is the 
kind of plum pud- 
ding that gives 
this dessert its 
fame. 

_ Big, juicy Va- 
lencia raisins and 
Grecian currants, 
candied fruits and 
spices and many 
other things that 
go to make a real 
plum pudding—all 
the very best. One 
of the choicest of 
the 


57 Varieties 


And then there is 
Heinz Mince Meat, 
which makes pies that 
get the praises of 
grandmothers and 
grandfathers. We 
make it just as good 
as we. can, and every- 
body knows Heinz 
standards. 


‘Heinz 
Mince Meat 


is sold in glass jars, 
tins, crocks and also 
in bulk by the pound. 


Other Heinz good 
things for the holi- 
day season are: To- 
mato Soup, Cran- 
berry Sauce, Pre- 
serves, Euchred 
Sweet Pickle, Olives, 
Spaghetti, Apple 
Butter, etc., etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co. 
HEINZ 


spect the Heinz Mode 
Pure Food Kitchens 
every year. 
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For 


the First Christmas of the Ruling 


Member of the Household 
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1.—The latest baby’s rattle is in the 
shape of a dumb-bell with nursery rhymes 
and pictures at each end. Price in silver, 


$2.00. 


2.—The Egyptian cradle in white 
wicker with trimmings of lace, ribbon, 
flowers, costs at Best & Co., $69.50. 


3.—The little bib may be held in place 
with this butterfly holder. Price, in silver, 
$2.30, in enamel, $3.75. 


4.—The baby’s bureau in white wicker 
with trimmings of lace and flowers, sells 


at Best & Co., for $48.50. 


6.—Dainty bib with lace and hand em- 
broidery and an additional protection 
shield. Price at Gebruder Mosse, is $8.00. 


7.—A pretty tray to catch the baby pins 
and trinkets is of pink satin with hand- 
embroidered doiley edged with real lace. 


Price at Gebruder Mosse, $13.00. 


8.—Baby spoon with nursery rhyme on 
the handle. Price $2.60. 

9.—Baby spoon with alphabet blocks, 
slightly raised. Price $1.87. 


As the Tick 
Of a Watch 


The healthy heart beats 
about 72 times éach minute. 
Disturb its regularity and the 
penalty is to shorten life and 
lessen one’s comfort. 


Many persons uncon- 
sciously “whip” their hearts 
into unnatural action by use 
of coffee, which contains a 
drug, caffeine. Its effects are 
subtle, but sure. 


If you find an irregularity 
in your own heart-beat and 
value future health and com- 


fort | 
Stop Coffee 
And try 


POSTUM 


The breakfast cup will be 
just as hot and satisfying, and 
you will have a rebuilder at 
work in place of a destroyer. 


Postum is made of choice 
wheat; contains genuine 
nourishment; and has a rich 
Java-like flavour; but is ab- 
solutely free from the-coffee 
drug, caffeine. 


Postum comes in two 
forms: 

Regular Postum— must 
be well boiled. 


Instant Postum is a sol- 
uble powder. A teaspoonful 
dissolves quickly in a cup of 
hot water and, with the addi- 
tion of cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage 
instantly. 


“There’s a Reason” 


POSTUM 
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$2.50 


1.—Long-stemmed gardenia with particularly pretty leaves. Price at Homer’s, 


2.—Black or any coloured velvet rose hand-sewn with rhinestones. Price at Homer’s, 


$10.00. 


3.—Medici frill and jabot of shadow lace withvelvet bow. Price at Lord & Taylor, 


$2.70 


Taylor, $3.95. 


4.—Net and shadow lace fichu with hemstitching and embroidery. 
S.—A new, cleverly blended rose in satin and velvet. Price at Kurzman’s, $5.00. 

6.— Pink feather hair ornament with rhinestone clasps. Price at Kurzman’s, $20.00. 
7.—Iimported real thread lace-jabot with.metal trimming. Price at J. M. Gidding & Co., 


$20.00 


8.— Neck fixing of real thread and Vi 
M. Gi 4 ding & =n lace with a Venetian ornament in coloured 
9.—Jabot of net and Bohemian lace with a velvet bow. Price at J. M. Gidding & Co., 


Price at Lord & 


10.—A set of black chiffon stole and muff with ostrich trimmings. 
Teller & Co., $20.00 


Be 


Phologra phs by Feder. 


Price at Bonwit, 


11.—Jabot and collar of net and lace for a Dutch neck. Price at B. Altman & Co., $10.50. 


{12.—Lace jabot embroidered in colours to match the fancy taffeta tie. 
Altman & Co., $9.50. 

13.—High collar and jabot of hand-embroidered net. 

14.—Rose moire waistcoat with black velvet and rhinestone trimming. 
Gidding & Co., $38.50. 


0.00. 
on ne of Russian silveret and taupe velvet. 
16.—Imported silk sash embroidered in colours. 
17.—Moire ribbon sash-embroidered in jet beads. 
a — satin girdle with embroidered rose on the end. 
"'{9.—Net and faille vest in any colour. Price at Lord & Taylor, $13.50. 
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Price at Lord & 


Price at B. 


Price at B. Altman & Co., $10.50. 
Price at 
Jabot of real filet and Venetian and Valenciennes I[ace. 


Price at J. M. Gidding & Co., 
Price at Lord & $15.00. 


aylor, $8.95. 
Price at Lord & Taylor, 


. M. 
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What is the 
Greatest 


Holiday 

|) Dessert ? 
W HY, every- 
body 
the answer. 


It is Plum Pud- 
ding—and 


H 
Fudding 


—all ready to heat 
and serve—is the 


kind of plum pud- 
ding that gives 
this dessert its 
fame. 

Big, juicy Va- 
lencia raisins and 
Grecian currants, 
2 carfdied fruits and 


spices and many 
other things that 
go to make a real 
plum pudding—all 
the very best. One 


Ri of the choicest of 
the 


And then there is 
Heinz Mince Meat, 
“= which makes pies that 
-. get the praises of 

grandmothers and 
grandfathers. We 
make it just as good 
as we can, and every- 
body knows Heinz 
standards. 


Heinz 
Mince Meat 


is sold in glass jars, 
tins, crocks and also 
in bulk by the pound. 


Other Heinz good 
things for the holi- 
day season are: To- 
mato Soup, Cran- 
berry Sauce, Pre- 
serves, Euchred 
Sweet Pickle, Olives, 
Spaghetti, Apple 
Butter, etc., etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co. 
HEINZ 


Over 50,000 Visitors in- 
spect the Heinz Model 
Pure Food Kitchens 
every year. 
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For the First the 
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1.—The latest baby’s rattle is in the 
shape of a dumb-bell with nursery rhymes 
and pictures at each end. Price in silver, 
$2.00. 

2.—The Egyptian cradle in white 
wicker with trimmings of lace, ribbon, 
flowers, costs at Best & Co., $69.50. 

3.—The little bib may be held in place 
with this butterfly holder. Price, in silver, 
$2.30, in enamel, $3.75. 

4.—The baby’s bureau in white wicker 
with trimmings of lace and flowers, sells 


at Best & Co., for $48.50. 


6.—Dainty bib with lace and hand em- 
broidery and an additional protection 
shield. Price at Gebruder Mosse, is $8.00. 


7.—A pretty tray to catch the baby pins 
and trinkets is of pink satin with hand- 
embroidered doiley edged with real lace. 
Price at Gebruder Mosse, $13.00. 


8.—Baby spoon with nursery rhyme on 
the handle. Price $2.60. 


9.—Baby spoon with alphabet blocks, 
Price $1.87. 


slightly raised. 


_ As the Tick 
Of a Watch 


The healthy heart beats 
about 72 times éach minute. 
Disturb its regularity and the 
penalty is to shorten life and 
lessen one’s comfort. 


Many persons uncon- 
sciously “whip” their hearts 
into unnatural action by use 
of coffee, which contains a 
drug, caffeine. Its effects are 
subtle, but sure. 


If you find an irregularity 
in your own heart-beat and 
value future health and com- 


fort 
Stop Coffee 
And try 


POSTUM 


The breakfast cup will be 
just as hot and satisfying, and 
you will have a rebuilder at 
work in place of a destroyer. 


Postum is made of choice 
wheat; contains genuine 
nourishment; and has a rich 


- Java-like flavour; but is ab- 


solutely free from the coffee 
drug, caffeine. 


Postum comes in two 
forms: 

Regular Postum— must 
be well boiled. 


Instant Postum is a sol- 
uble powder. A teaspoonful 
dissolves quickly in a cup of 
hot water and, with the addi- 
tion of cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage 
instantly. 


“There’s a Reason” 


POSTUM 
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N CUT GLASS; 

in rock crystal; 
and in engraved 
crystal glass —noth- 
ing but Gdey will 
meet your wants. 

It is recognized as 
the world’s best, the 
world over. 

Look for the 
Libbey name-plate 
engraved on every 
piece. 


A Libbey dealer 
in each city. 


The Libbey Glass Co., 
Toledo, Ohio 
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permits the 
human body 
to breathe through the 
pores, as Nature in- ¢ 
tended—it provides for 
inhalations and exhala- 
tions, retains the 
warmth and repels the 
cold. For the sake of 
health and comfort 
wear genuine, porous, 
undyed, Jaeger Made 
Woolen Underwear —it 
will help you to keep 
well all winter. Jaeger 
Woolen coats, stock- 
ings, sweaters, caps, etc., 
are a comfort. 


Learn the facts about Wool. 
Write for booklet. 


Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Beston: 324 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 126 N. State St. 
Agents in all Principal Cities 
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every month of the 
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A Charming Christmas Gift 


What could make a more delightful Christmas present than a subscription toa | 


magazine like Harper's Bazar? Twelve separate gifts, a remembrance each month 


throughout the coming year. 
self. 


Imagine the enjoyment it would mean for friend or relative. 


You know how much you like the Bazar your- 


To make 


your gift more pleasing we will mail to each new subscriber whose name you 
send us now, a beautiful Christmas card, a miniature of which is shown here- 
with, magnificently done in four colors to imitate the personal gift cards so popular 


this season, and bearing your name as the well wisher and donor. 


It will be 


mailed just in time to reach the recipient on Christmas morning. No gift could 


be more acceptable. 


Send in your order now, before the holiday rush begins. 


When Maude Adams Caught 


Whooping Cough 


N Maude Adams’s private diary of 
last season’s long tour in ‘Peter Pan,” 
there is a space of several weeks where 

not a phrase has been written save this: 
“Whoops, my dear!” 

Back of it there lies as grim, subtle 
and diabolical a tragedy as ever was con- 
cocted and carried out by the pirate 
crew of Captain Hook in “ Peter Pan.” 

In the first place it must be explained 
that the Child Labor Law for several 
seasons now has prevented children from 
appearing on the stage in either Chicago 
or Boston. Consequently, whenever a 
play containing children’s roles goes to 
‘ither of these cities the children’s parts 
have to be cut out of the play, or else 
they are played by dwarfs. Naturally 
the child actors detest these understudies. 


The Rebuke Courteous 


One of the principal dwarf actresses is 
called Anna. It’s not her real name, but 
it will serve the purpose. Now, Anna, 
being a really gifted actress, naturally 
includes a temperament in her repertoire; 
and temperament, when used in a pro- 
fessional sense, always includes a temper. 
And, as nature has endowed her with an 
almost superhuman strength, a box on 
the ear administered by Anna’s tiny hand 
when one of her tormentors becomes “ too 
fresh”’ is a casualty which any small boy 
is going to remember indefinitely. 

Three years ago, when the Child Labor 
Law first went into effect in Chicago, 
Anna and Master Harry, one of Miss 
F Adams’s young leading men, met. The 
battle was bloodless and the contestants 
were hurriedly pulled apart by Miss 
Adams herself. But even she was forced 
to admit that the pugilistic honours of the 
occasion belonged to Anna exclusively. 
Since that time the relations, artistic 
and otherwise, between Anna and Master 


Harry have been distinctly strained’ 


Imagine the amazement of Miss Adams 
therefore, when, last season, Harry 
and Anna met again, and the boy was not 
only extremely pleasant to the dwarf, but 
almost gushing in his attentions to her. 
In fact, at the closing rehearsal, just 
before the children were to leave the 


company, Harry’s sudden infatuation for 
Anna almost assumed the proportions of 
a public scandal. He was observed by 
Miss Adams to kiss Anna full on the lips 
twice in rapid succession. 3 


And the Boy’s Revenge 
Two days after Harry and the other 
children had left the company Anna 
developed a terrible cough. On _ the 
following day one of the electricians and 


the property boy began to cough. so vio-. 


lently during the course of the perform- 


ance that Miss Adams was obliged to 
The next day Miss. 
Tiger | 


administer a rebuke. 
Margaret Gordon, who plays 
Lily, was seized with such a paroxysm of 


coughing that she was obliged to leave) 


the stage. The next day Miss Marion 
Abbott, who plays Mrs. Darling, began 
to cough with an enthusiasm and con- 


stancy which even Camille could not. 
have excelled and the next day Miss. 
Adams herself began to whoop. Inless than. 
a week almost every member of the “ Peter 


Pan” company had the whooping cough. 
On the night of Harry’s return to the 
company, Miss Adams began to whoop 
violently during one of her scenes with 
the children. The moment the scene was 
over, Harry rushed to Miss Adams and 
said, “I’m awful sorry, Miss Adams; 
I’d never have given it to her if I thought 
you'd catch it, too.’ 
“Give what? ” said Miss Adams to the 
boy. 

“Don’t you remember the day I kissed 
Anna? You didn’t think I did it for love, 
did you?” 

“Do you mean ‘to tell me,” said the 
actress sternly, ‘‘that you deliberately 
kissed Anna so that she would catch 
the whooping cough?” 

“Why, sure,” said the child proudly. 
““T only got it the day before we left the 
company. My mother was sore as a crab, 
and when the doctor came and told her 
I had the whooping cough I heard her say 
to him, ‘Well I hope some of those nasty 
little dwarfs will catch it, too. They’re 
so ready to grab the children’s salaries. 
Perhaps they wouldn’t be so gay if they 
caught their diseases, too.’”’ 
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No gift can please the average 
woman more than beautiful, service- 
able Homer Laughlin China. It will 
give daily pleasure to her and all 
her household and by its long, con- 
tinued service keep your thought- 
fulness a — memory for many 


HOMER JAUGHLIN 


CHINA 


—is inexpensive to buy, economical 
to use—although a dainty dinner- 
ware of graceful shapes and artistic 
decoration, it is not brittle—if chip. 
ped it does not soon blacken. You 
can buy a full set—or a few pieces 
(all patterns are open stock) at no 
greater cost than some trivial useless 
thing 

Ask your dealer to show you the 
‘trade-mark name “Homer Laughlin” 
which appears on the underside of 
each dish. It is our guarantee to you. 

The China Book, richly illustrated 
in colors, explains how china is made 
in the world’s greatest pottery. Send 
for it. It is free. 


The Homer Laughlin China Co. 


Newell West Virginia 


| 


Preserve and Beautify | . 
Your Furniture 

Never let. furniture get dim and 
smoky. Keep it bright and new 
looking this easy way. 

Take a cloth wrung out in cold 
water, add a few drops of 3-in-One oil and 
wipe all over table or buffet, wringing out 
cloth frequently. Dry and polish witha 


soft woolen cloth or a cheese cloth. 
This treatment with 


3-in-One oil 
works wonders. All the dull dinginess dis- 
appears from pianos, chairs, etc. And all 
the bright original wood tints come out 
again fresh asnew. But don’t attempt to 
renew too large a surface at a time; best 
results are had by going over a small space 
atonce. Always rub with the grain of. 
the wood, never in circles. 

3-in-One is sold in hardware, grocery, gen- 

eral stores and drug stores, in three sizes: 

rial size I oz. 10c; 3 0z. 25c; 8 oz. 
Also new Handy Oil 
If your dealer 
hesn’t these cans we will send one 
by parcel post for 30c. 

A Library Slip with every bottle. 
FREE. Write today for a generous 
free sample of 3-in-One and the 
3-in-One Dictionary. 


Three-in-One Oil Co.. 42 EKF. Bdwy, N.Y. 
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UNTAIN PENNY 


No. 12} 
V.S. Purse 
Safety 
$3.00 
Gold 
Banded 
-00 
Safety 
GoldBanded 
$4.00 Points 
or plain of all 
$3.00 Degrees 


Clip-on-Cap extra:— 


No. 12 Nou. 12S. F. Ger. Silver 25c. 
Regular Self-Filling Ster. Silver 50c. 
Plain Ster. Fili- Rol. Gold $1.0 
2.50 gree $5.00 Sol. Gold ‘pe. 00 


You can give Waterman’s Ideals 
with the full assurance that they 
will be lastingly used and that there 
is nothing of the kind made any- 
where to equal them. Every pen is 
hall-marked as a substantial guar- 
antee. There are hundreds of styles 
and sizes from which to select, some 
richly ornamented, others severely 
plain. All are fitted with the famous 
Spoon Feed. Every hand can be 
identically suited, andthe points will 
be exchanged until satisfactory. Our 
different types are Regular, Safety, 
Self-Filling, Vest Pocket, etc., to 
suit men, women or young folks for 
home, business or school uses. Insist 
upon the genuine; with globe trade- 
mark on barrel. 


Sold Everywhere by the 
Best Dealers 


L. E. Waterman Company 


173 Broadway 


24 School St., Bos- Illustrated Folder 
rk 


ton, 115 S. Cla on Request. 
St., Chicago Pens in Attract- 
17 Stockton ively Litho- 
St.,San Fran- graphed 


cisco, Mon- 
treal, Lon 
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Laide of the Diplomatic Corps and 


Their Entertainments 


_débuts early. 


Photograph by Aime Dupont. 


Madame Bakhmetieff, wife of the Russian Ambassador to the 


United States, wearing her wonderful tourmalines. 


Formerly a 


Washington girl, Miss Mamie Beale, she has become in the natural 
course of events, a leader in the older social circles, whose members 
are called the “Cave Dwellers.” 


HE season in Washington opened 

. Thanksgiving week with a gay 

potpourri of débutante teas, 
weddings, a Charity Ball, and a series 
of living pictures, entitled ‘‘Angels in 
Art,” for the benefit of the House of 
Mercy. 

The marriage of Miss Jessie Woodrow 
Wilson, second daughter of the President 
and Mrs. Wilson, to Mr. Francis B. 
Sayre, of New York, in the East Room of 
the Executive Mansion on the afternoon 
of Tuesday, November twenty-fifth, made 
that day a gala one in White House 
history. A number of guests who came 
from other cities remained in Washington 
for the Thanksgiving Charity Ball for 
Noel House, the first of the dancing 
events of the winter. 

Speaking of dancing reminds one that 
Washington has a full quota of débutantes 
this year. A bud whose début is a matter 
of interest in official and diplomatic 
circles is Miss Genevieve Champ Clark, 
daughter of the Speaker of the House and 
Mrs. Clark. Miss Clark will make her 


-début on New Year’s day, assisted by a 


number of girls from out of town. Among 
her attendants will be Miss Madeline Edi- 
son, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. 
Edison, Miss Dorothy Harvey, daughter 


of Colonel and Mrs. George Harvey, of- 


New York, Miss Alice Wilks Preston, 
daughter of the Mayor of Baltimore and 
Mrs. James H. Preston, and Miss Helen 
Cox, daughter of Governor Cox of Ohio. 
Two of the prettiest resident débutantes, 
Miss Eleanor Carroll Morgan, daughter of 
Doctor and Mrs. James Dudley Morgan, 
and Miss Mary Ghemm, daughter’ of 
Admiral and Mrs. Ghemm, made their 
Both were presented at 
teas during November. 


At the Russian Embassy 


The Russian Ambassador and Madame 
Bakhmeétieff have established the Em- 


_ bassy in the Fairbanks home at 17th and 


_K Streets, N. W., 
| tensively this winter: 


and will entertain ex- 
A brilliant Yule- 
tide ball will bring many guests from New 
York and Philadelphia, as well as many 


members of the Newport colony. It 
would seem that the mantle of social 
leadership worn so graciously by Mrs. 
John R. McLean had fallen on the 
shoulders of her clever sister. During 
the summer Madame Bakhmétieff enter- 
tained lavishly and constantly in her 
Newport home, and in Washington she 
is quite generally accepted as a leader, 
which is eminently fitting, for before her 
marriage she was Miss Mamie Beale, 
a member of an old Washington family. 


Madame Bakhmetieff’s Wonder- 
ful Jewels 


Washington, although inclined to be 
blasé as to evidences of great wealth, 
has never lost its interest in Madame 
Bakhmétieff’s wonderful pink rubies. 
They are worth a king’s ransom, and are 
supposed to be the only examples in this 
country of this rare stone. It is said that 
an. Empress of Russia once expressed 
admiration and envy of them. Madame 
Bakhmétieff frequently wears them on 
her days “at home,” and they never 
fail to elicit paeans of praise from her 
feminine guests. 

But these are not the only treasures 
in her jewel box. It contains some world- 
renowned diamonds, some wonderful 
Russian tourmalines and aquamarines, 
and, last but not least, some rare pale 
yellow pearls. The aquamarines are 
set in platinum in a tiara and lavalliére, 
and are of a beauty most appealing. 
They are rivaled in size and colour only 
by the jewels recently given to the Czarina 
of Russia by the Czar. 


Two New Embassy Hostesses 


The greatest interest is displayed in 
the two new Embassy chAatelaines, Lady 
Spring-Rice, wife of the new British 
Ambassador, and picturesque Madame 
Constantin Dumba, wife of the Austrian 
diplomat who now represents Emperor 
Francis Joseph at the Capital. Lady 
Spring-Rice, by the way, visited Wash- 
ington when an infant, with her dis- 
tinguished father, Sir Francis Lascelles. 

(Continued on page 84) | 
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Holiday: 


ALWAYS accept- 
able giftsto women 
and to many men are 
the perfume creations 
of Houbigant— su- 
preme — individual — 
delicate tributes to the 
refinement of the re- 
cipient — elegant ex- 
pressions of good judg- 
ment. [heir elusive fra- 
grance and bouquet are 
so difficult to describe! 
And, frankly, their 
prices restrict their 
vogue, so that both by 
character and exclu-. 
siveness are they Holi- 
day Gifts of Rare Dis- 
tinction. Some particu- 
larly favored selections 
are presented here :— 


QUELQUES FLEURS 


The memory of “Some 
Flowers,” a clinging, fra- 
grant bouquet, of a dept 

of aristocratic 
essentially a perfume for 
the exclusive and the dis- 
criminating. Richly 
sented in Royal blue box. 
Secure a sample bottle for 
trial before determining on 
any other odor. $6.75— 
Small sample bottle mailed 
for 25 cents. 


Coeur JeJeannette 


(MEART ZANNETTE) 


a reigning exquisite favorite, 
supremely beautiful per- 
fumes. 2-0z. bottle, $3.50; 
1-oz. bottle, $2.00. ‘Sample 
bottle mailed for 20 cents. 


Ideal. The rich- 
est, alluring bouquet 
Perfumer. 3% oz., 


Peau d’Espagne. Neier 
— nor heavy; a tru 
line perfume. 2% oz., $3.00 00. 


Jasmin Floral. From the 
flowers of an old garden, ry 
by moonlight. 1% oz., $7.00 


Violette Houbigant. 
in perfection of the true vio- 


La Rose France. The ro- 
mance of the rose in every breath 
of its glorious me. 2 o2z., 
$7.50. 


Houbigant Booklet 
in Colors 
describing these and other 
supreme Houbigant crea- 
tions, will be sent immedi- 

ately to any address. 


PARK & TILFORD 


529-549 West 42d Street 
NEW YORK 
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Gift 
Furs 


The quality of our 
Furs makes them emi- 
nently appropriate for 
Gifts, and the variety 
of styles affords an 
unusual opportunity 
for selection, at 


prices consistent with 
quality. 


Fifth Avenue &G 
9mporting, - Manufacturing 
CFurriers 
384 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK. 


Another American Ambassadress 


Appreciation 


The letter below is a bit of appreciation, expressed by 
a woman two thousand miles away, for the promptness 
and efficiency displayed in her behalf by The Bazar’s 
“Personal Shopping Service.” This lady had previously 
made inquiry concerning a certain style of coat. We 
started a search, discovered the coat in a one-day sale, 
wired the particulars and received orders to send 
the garment at once. The letter speaks for itself:— 


Carrington, N. D. 
Dear Miss Jarvis: 

“The coat came yesterday and I am delighted. Really, 
it is a beauty, a splendid value, and the lines are ex- 
tremely good. I appreciate your thoughtfulness in 
taking quick advantage of the sale for my benefit. I am 
awaiting the gown, and feel certain it will be all right. 
Enclosed find cheque for $39.50. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mrs. 


We make friends of our customers, because we are alive 
to their interests. We buy for others with the same 
care as we buy for ourselves. Write us your wishes, 
and I will give your orders my personal attention. 


Address: Jane Jarvis, Director 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
*‘Personal Shopping Service 


119 West 40th Street ' New York 
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'to the Christmas bal! on December 
twenty-ninth, to be given by Mrs. 
| William Haywood, in honour of her 
daughter Miss Doris Haywood. These 
Christmas balls have been institutions of 
Mrs. Haywood ever since her début, as 
Miss Anna Wilson, in Washington society 
during the lifetime of her father, the 
late Judge Gerry Wilson. Mrs. Hay- | J 
wood, Miss Doris Haywood and Mr. 
Wilson Haywood were absent in Europe 
during last season and only returned to 
Washington in time for the Thanksgiving 
festivities. 


the news that Madame Jules Jusserand, 
wife of the French Ambassador, now 
doyenne of the Diplomatic Corps, will 
entertain them on New Year’s Eve with 
her customary Christmas tree party. 
_ These parties are justly celebrated among 
_ the young folk, and the beautiful drawing 
rooms of the French embassy are crowded 
with the eager-faced tots whose hands 
are soon loaded down with dainty French 
toys and trinkets selected by Madame 
Jusserand during her annual Parisian 
Visits. 


German Ambassador, is another diplo- 
matic chatelaine whose return for the 
winter was the signal for a round of in- | 
formal entertainments. The Countess | 
a woman of gracious and dignified 
personality, and a charming hostess. 
She is one of the American wives of the | 
corps, having been Miss Jeanne Lucke- 
meyer, of. New York City. One of the. 
new evening gowns she brought from 


with a drapery over the shoulder of the’ 
finest silver thread lace. This-drapery 
falls to the bottom of the long slender 
train in the back. While the skirt is of | 


Pleasant Plans forthe YoungerSet 


dings will be that of Miss Helen Downing, 
daughter of Mrs. A. C. Downing, to 
Lieut. Hugo Osterhaus, U. S. N., on 
December eighth. 


less disorganized because of the uncer- 
tainty of the .Mexican situation. But Builders of the Nation 
a number of gay affairs have been 
planned, nevertheless, to take place 
during Christmas week. 


felt in the fact that General and Mrs. 
A. W. Greely have reopened their G 
Street house after a year spent in Europe. 
Their daughters, Rose and Gertrude, 
who have been in the Philippines with 
their brother, Lieut. John N. Greely, | 2339 (as og Pager 
U.S. A., have also returned home. Mrs. | 38° rice Spa girdle 5.95 
Arthur Murray, wife of General Murray, Sead for -Edition “AM” 
has spent the fall in Washington with her | < 
son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ord Preston. She will return to Cali- 
fornia for the Christmas holidays, how- 


ever. 


_Ladiesofthe Diplomatic Corps 


and Their Entertainments 
(Continued from page 83) 

She has captivated society with her | 
frank manners and is taking a great 
interest in the country and hunt clubs. | 
It is said that she plans a return of the | 
renowned night receptions, which made | 
the British Embassy a social centre during | 
the stay of Lord Pauncefote and his | 
charming family. | 

Madame Dumba, after only a month's 
residence in Washington, has earned the 
title of ““The Beauty of the Diplomatic | 
Corps.” She is an artist and has brought | 
a number of art treasures to enrich the | 
Austrian Embassy, which is located in) 
the old home of Senator Yulee of Florida, 
and contains the first mirrored ballroom 


| of the Capital, which, by the way, was 
|a nine days’ wonder at that time. 


Countess von Bernstorff, wife of the. 


Paris is of pale rose and silver brocade / 


the’ prescribed fashionable narrowness, 
it is cut zigzag, without a slash. The | 
Countess is an adept in the ancient and 
honourable feminine art of tapestry- 
weaving, and has instructed a few Amer- 
ican friends in its rudiments. Just at 
present, she is working on a tapestry 
which is to adorn the walls in the Berlin 
home of the von Bernstorffs. 


The younger set is looking forward 


Style 1072 


$10.50 


Direct from Manufacturer to You. 
Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 


TH IS is really an exquisite tnodel. Pleated - 
dress of Chiffon trimmed with shadow- 

lace, lined with China Silk, belt and sash of 
self color. Neck and cuffs of ruching. Silk 
rose-buds. Made in all pastel shades. 


Only the best materials used 


Illustration is exact reproduction of gown 
created by our own designers. Must be 
seen to be appreciated. 


Booklet Fshowing other styles sent free upon request 
Kindly send money by 
P. O. Money order or by check. 


ROYAL APPAREL CO. 
35 Sixth Avenue New York 


The juniors have a Christmas hope in 


In Army and Navy Circles 


One of the most brilliant winter wed- 


The Army and Navy set is more or 


Among Army people interest will be 


Simplicity of attire becomes 
an absolute necessity for 
the mother in anticipation. 


normal activities. 


| 25 West 38th Street, New York 


Don’t experiment on 
your silver. Rely on 


WRIGHT 


SILVER (REAM 


Pie standard silver polish 
for forty years. 


It is easy to start the pleasant habit of 
regularly cleaning your silver with this 
wonderful polish, because it is done 
with little labor ard no fuss. Your 
silver will always look 
beautiful. . You will be 
proud of it. | 

Good for all metals, 
aati glassware, marble, etc. 

your dealer for it. 
ine a A large Sample Jar, to 
clean all of your silver, 
sent for 4c in stamps to 
pay postage. 

J. A. WRIGHT & CO. 
95 Court Street, Keene, N. H. 


Her garments must permit 


Lane Bryant 
Maternity Skirt 


“EXPECTATIONS 
AND STYLES.” 


Lane Bryant, 


HTarper’s Bazar 
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BELDINGS 


“PURE DYE” GUARANTEED © 


INSURE S 


THE WEAR OF YOUR LINING 


SHOULD THE LINING GIVE UN- 


SATISFACTORY WEAR, RETURN THE 


GARMENT TO US EXPRESS PREPAIC 


TOGETHER WITH THIS TAG AND WE 


WILL RE-LINE WITHOUT CHARGE 


BELONG BROS. & CO. 


Silk Manufacturers | 4 


Tin costs 40c a pound—raw 

silk costs $4.00 a pound. Modern 
science enables man to saturate 
and coat one pound of silk yarn 
with three pounds of tin which 
has been dissolved in powerful 
chemicals. Some manufacturers 
do this and sell as satin this tin- 
plated product, which feels so 
heavy and looks so glossy when 
new. These manufacturers make 
a great profit at your expense, 
but such fabrics quickly fray out 
and crack—they cannot wear. 
For more than half a century Belding 
Bros. & Co. have beea weaving pure 
silk thread into best possible satins 
and making them strictly “pure dye.” 
For your protection and ours, the 
name ‘‘Belding” is woven in the sel- 
vage of every yard. 


We will send you an interesting and 
valuable illustrated booklet telling all 
about silk, from the egg to 
the fabric, free upon re- 


quest. | 


00 Per Yard 


. $1.00 Per Yard 
N° 690 .. . $1.25 Per Yard 
N° 688 . . . $1.25 Per Yard 
N° 671 . . . $1.50 Per Yard 
ALL PURE DYE 


N° 164 . 


| yard the 


For 


the name “BELDING” 
woven into the Selvage 


December, 1913 


description. 
of how the other scenes of a shooting — 
_party at a country house are dressed. 


‘The Word 


in Fashions 


(Continued from page 42) 


At each side, there is a useful pocket, and | 
these pockets are repeated on the glorified 

Norfolk jacket, which has its belt low | 
down on the hips, below the waist-line. | 
The top part of the collar is of a bluish-grey | 


velvet, and the bone buttons of the coat 
and skirt and the buckle of the waist-band 
are also of bluish-grey. The  useful- 
looking thick white silk blouse with 
turned down collar has the neck cut in 
a deep V, so as to show the wonderful 
string of pearls, of which this little woman 
is the happy possessor, and finished with 
a smart little tie of tan silk edged with 
_ black, carrying out the tan note of the 
boots. Hombourg hat. of bluish-grey 


| only a tiny bit of hair over the ears. A 
little tuft of pheasant’s feathers at the 
_back gives again the tan note, which is 
repeated in her walking stick. She does 
not carry a clumsy shooting stick; some- 
one else does that for her. Anything 
more attractive than the effect of this 
woman’s costume you cannot possibly 
imagine, but perhaps you will be of the 
same mind as some of our sportsmen, 
who protested that she looked so enticing 


-and adorable that it made them miss 
- their best shots. 


When One and All Tango 


Perhaps after all it is in the interest of 
sport that the other women dress as they 
do. I-have not room here to describe 


felt is perched jauntily over one eye, 
| but pulled well down at the back to show | 


the other ‘“‘sport spoilers,” but will send | 


you sketches which are better than any 
It may amuse you to hear 


They wear short, scanty, flimsy frocks 
to be ready to “‘ Tango”’ for an hour before 
dinner, and to my mind this is the most 
amusing hour of the day. 


a middle-aged dowager now dresses in 


| a short frock and tangoes with the young- 


est and best, such is the mad craze for 
this dance over here; and I hear it is just* 
the same with you in America. 

I send you photographs of several of 
the dresses worn by the little American 
lady. She has come straight from Paris 
with a large trousseau of the ‘‘dernier 
cri,’ and so, though I am writing to you 


from the wilds of Norfolk, you can be 


cheered with the latest Parisian mode of 
the moment for tango dancing. 
After an hour’s dancing we retire to 


| our rooms, and actually rest for an hour 
lovely ‘negligées of softest material, 


_dear little lace caps and dainty mulles, 
to emerge later in dinner gowns of more 
dignified consistency and appearance. 
_ These have trains, but trains which can 
_be hooked up in a manner that makes 
_tangoing possible, for most of us dance 


again for an hour after dinner—such is 
the magic of it—and then to bed. And 
so ends the dress parade of a very repre- 
sentative dayin an English country-house 
shooting party. 

Our host has summoned from Paris, 
at my suggestion, one of the very_best 
teachers, who is very pleased with the 
progress of the women of the party; but 
all he can say of our men is that they are 
painstaking pupils. 

Here let me say how very careful a 
woman ought to be in her choice of a 
tango “‘danseur,” as he can either make 
or mar her appearance. The little 
American woman and I fortunately 
mastered the dance some time agoin Paris, 
and we both have here our special dan- 
seurs, SO we are happy. 


Shall it be Blue or Purple Hair? 


Shall I tell you a secret before I close | 
The idea has struck me that | 
people dye their hair red, So'why not blue | 


this letter? 


or purple! I have induced two cele- 


brated actresses to launch a novelty and | 
appear so coiffed. You cannot imagine | 


how becoming it is, and I feel sure it will 


be the rage in the near future for women | 


seeking for — and becoming modes. 
u Revoir 
Yours sincerely, 
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Even the | 
woman who two years ago was considered | 


Christmas 


furs 


A. worthy Gift—the 
highest expression of 
Yule-tide sentiment— 
beautiful, practical, 
always acceptable. 


The name “@idding”’ in a 
Coat, Scarf or Muff is signifi- 
cant of unquestionable excel- 
lence. 


Suits 
Fur-trimmed and Fur-lined Coats 
Millinery 


Gowns 


W raps 


Blouses 


J.-M. Gidding 
Fifth Avenue, 46th & 47th Streets, Wew Bork 
W ashington, D. C. Paris | 


5510 “HT” St., N. W. 42 Rue de Paradis 
Fur Headquarters: Duluth, Minn. 


Cincinnati 
10 & 12 W. Fourth St. 


These Two Dainty and Useful 
Gifts at Special Prices 


Modish Petticoat with stylish 
straight lines. Outside ruffle 
from just above the knee 
makes this one skirt sufficient 
under a sheer gown. Made 
in crepe de chine, trimmed 
with shadow lace. . . .$10.00 


Japan Silk Undervests, Crepe de Chine combina- 
tions. Boudoir Caps, Night Gowns and Under Bodices, 
Corset Covers and Handkerchief Bags are among the 
many other dainty articles we offer. Our free booklet 
shows them all. Write for it. 


All goods sent from here are attractively boxed and, 
at your request, beautiful Christmas card is enclosed. 


Charming comfortable 
boudoir sacque of crepe 
de chine with tiny vest 
of shadow lace and 
skirt to match. The 
two pieces in any shade. 
Special price.. . .$15.00 


Please send money by P. O. Money Order or by Check. 


Miss Priest’s Individual Shop 


100 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Book Service 


Brentano’s place at: the: dugaalla of - 


alla thorough ly. organized, trained, 
efficient and prompt. service’ fon supplying 
subject, in any language, wherever: 


Lists; Catalogues Free. 

Deliggty Guaranteed Everywhere: : 
for, a Century have Beem 
Book.» Buyers throughout the - World. 


Special Christmas free upon request). 
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Seribner’s 


Magazine 


1914 


Important Announcement 


THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


Will contribute to Scribner’s Magazine the account 


of the trip of adventure and research which he will 


take in the early months 
of 1914 into the Para- 
guayan and Brazilian in- 
teriors, where he expects 
to travel by canoe and 
on foot through the great 
tropical forests which so 
few white men have ever 
traversed. His experi- 
ences, observations of 
the country, the people, 
and the animal life 
will appear solely in 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


From the New York Sun 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT IN HIS 
MOST ATTRACTIVE ROLE 
A side of the man that appeals to 
many of his countrymen who do 
not share his political views. There 


‘are several Theodore Roosevelts, 


but he is never more attractive than 
when he leaves civilization and con- 
troversy behind him to plunge into 
the wilderness and enjoy it as a 
naturalist, lover of scenery and 
sportsman. No living American 
can be better qualified to explore 
the wilds of South America and to 
describe its flora and fauna and its 
Savage and tremendous scenery 
with a sympathetic and kindling 
interest than Theodore Roosevelt. 


A Famous Writer’s 
First Long Novel 


During the coming year the Maga- 
zine hopes to begin the first long 
novel by an American author who 
for many years has had one of the 
largest audiences among contem- 
porary writers. His short stories 
are among the best known wher- 
ever the English language is read, 
and his first novel will be awaited 
with a very uncommon interest. 
A detailed announcement will fol- 
low later. 


Articles by Price 
Collier 


Price Collier, whose ‘‘ England and 
the English from an American Point 
of View,”’ ‘‘ The West in the East 
from an American Point of View,”’ 
‘*Germany and the Germans from 
an American Point of View,’’ were 
veritable literary sensations, reveal- 
ing a new critic of the nations, will 
contribute papers about SWEDEN 
AND NORWAY. The author’s 
style sparkles with wit and humor, 
with surprises in the way of vivid 
revelations of character, with occa- 
sional touches of illuminative and 
penetrating sarcasm. 


Madame 
Waddington 


Readers of the Magazine will an- 
ticipate with special pleasure a new 
series of reminiscences by Madame 
Waddington. 

This new series of articles - ‘‘ My 
First Years as a Frenchwoman”’ 
will deal with a most interesting 
period of French history. The 
political, diplomatic, and _ social 
aspects of these years, important 
personages of the time in diplo- 
macy, literature, and art, the people 
met at various state functions, pri- 
vate dinners, balls, the opera, the 
theatres, are commented upon in 
the author’s own inimitable and 
delightful way. 


Short Stories 


By Rudyard Kipling, Sir Gilbert 
Parker, Henry van Dyke, Richard 
Harding Davis, Katharine Holland 
Brown, James B. Connolly, Mary 
R. S. Andrews, Gordon Arthur 
Smith, Mary Synon, Barry Bene- 
field, Abbe Carter Goodloe, and 
many Others.—A remarkable group 
of stories by Katharine Fullerton 
Gerould, author of ‘‘ Vain Obla- 
tions,’”’ including one of the best 
Ghost Stories of years. 


A Short Serial: Maje 


A Love Story by Armistead C. 
Gordon. A tender idyllic story of 
the old South. 


Begin your Subscription with 


Che MWeautiful Christmas Scribner 


An illustrated prospectus will be sent free upon request 
| $3.00 a Year 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Dances for the Quaker 
City Debutantes. 


OW that the last of the débutantes | 


has been safely launched on 

the social sea, and society ev 
masse has shaken the hands of fifty-odd 
proud mothers and congratulated fifty- 
odd pretty girls on their successful social 
entrée, Philadelphia, with her characteris- 
tic conservativeness, has settled down to 
the usual round of entertaining. 

For practically the rest of the season 
the social calendar will be almost identical 
with the calendar of recent years. The 
same familiar faces are filling the opera 
boxes, while the dinners taken ‘“‘ before 
and after”? are given by the same host- 
esses with very nearly the same guests. 

The opening night of the opera was a 
brilliant social success, every box and 
available seat being occupied. Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward T. Stotesbury entertained 
at supper following the performance, 
engaging the entire roof of the Bellevue- 
Stratford for the occasion and having 
professional dancers to entertain their 
guests with fancy steps during the courses. 
General dancing followed. The Stotes- 
bury guests were noticeably the young 
married set, the single men and débu- 
tantes being conspicuous by their absence. 


Miss Rose Dolan Most Popular 


The committee of the Assembly Ball, 
with its iron-clad rule of exclusiveness, 
has sent out its cards to the favoured few 
of the débutantes, who. go in fear and 
trembling to this holy ‘of holies in the 
world of society. Her parents being 
subscribers to this makes a girl eligible 
also.for Mrs. Frederick Thurston Mason’s 
Dancing Class, the smartest affair of its 
kind given in the Quaker City. Mrs. 
Mason always selects one of the season’s 
débutantes to do the honours with her, 
at the opening ball, and this year it was 
Miss Rose Dolan, the attractive daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence W. Dolan, 
who assisted her in receiving the guests. 
Miss Dolan, who practically made her 
début during the summer, is one of the 
most féted of the débutantes. No less 
than seven large balls have been plan- 


ned in her honour, while luncheons, 


dinners and theatre parties have been 
filing her daily calendar for the past 
month. Miss Dolan, with her parents, 
will leave in February for Europe instead 
of visiting Aiken. 

An ‘interesting débutante is Miss 
Frances Watts, the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ethelbert Watts. Mr. Watts is 
the American Consul General at Brussels, 
but with Mrs. Watts and his daughter 
has returned to America for a two months’ 
visit. Miss Watts, who has spent her 
life abroad, is an accomplished linguist, 
and is already established as one of the 
most popular members of the younger 
set. A number of entertainments have 
been planned for her by her aunt, Mrs. 
Clarke Merchant, among them a large 
reception at the Acorn Club. 


Other Débutantes of the Season 


Miss 
another débutante who is almost a 
stranger in her native city, having been 
educated abroad entirely, spending much 
of her time with her sister, Mrs. Arturo 
Heeren, in Paris. Miss Wanamaker, 
who is the daughter of Rodman Wana- 
maker, will be entertained both in New 
York and Philadelphia later in the winter. 
At present she is having a gay season 
abroad with her parents. Her cousin 
and inseparable companion, Miss Mary 
Brown Warburton, the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Barclay H. Warburton, will 
not be introduced until next season. 

Among the débutantes who are taking 
an active part in the season’s gayeties 
are Miss Marion Taylor, the daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. William Taylor; Miss 
Sydney Ellis, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Ellis; Miss Sarah Lippincott, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. Bertram 
Lippincott; Miss Sibyl Wright, daughter 
of the Reverend and Mrs. Harrison B. 
Wright; Miss Eleanor S. Carpenter, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. John T. Car- 
penter; Miss Elizabeth P. Dallas, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Trevanion B. Dallas, 
and Miss Penn-Gaskill- Hancock, the 


_ daughter of Mrs. Henry James Hancock. 
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better, broader than his many fine South- 


Latest Fiction 


By the 
Author of 
**The Inner 
Shrine’’ 


Basil 
King 
A book for the man or the woman who 
loves honesty in this new novel by the 
author of ‘The Inner Shrine.’’ For that 
is what the very human hero of this story 
is—honest in his hatred of pretense, hon- 
est in his wilfulness, honest at last with 
himself when he finds that he has gone 
astray. He believed he had “gained the 
whole world” only to find that he had 
“lost his own soul.” 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


The 
Passionate 


Friends 
By H. G. Wells 


The story of the turbulent lives of one 
man and one woman—separated by the 
barrier of the law, yet attached by some- 
thing. stronger than any law—stronger 
than themselves. A love story with a 
background of high idealism and proph- 
ecy of the future. 

‘We have no hesitation in saying that 
the character of Mary is the finest and 
most complex that Mr. Wells has ever 
created.”—London Athenaeum. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net. 


The 


Desired 


Woman 


Will N. 
Harben 


Mr. Harben has written his big novel— 


ern tales-—a novel for the whole nation. 
Georgia is in it—the new Georgia this 
time—but something more, and its key- 
note is the inevitable triumph of love and 
good impulses. 
Frontis piece. 


The Golden 
Rule Dollivers 


By Margaret Cameron 


$1.30 net. 


Margaret Cameron has won fame as an 
inventor of unique plots and humorous 
situations, but all the other complications 
are simple compared with the scrapes of 
the Dollivers. Trouble? No end of it 
Yet even while the reader laughs much at 
the Dollivers he sympathizes more. 
Eight illustrations in color. $1.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Harper's Bazar 
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Your 
Family 
Doctor 


does not know as much 
about your stomach as you 
do. You have lived with it 


longer than he has. You 
know your digestive limita- 
tions. 


‘agrees’ with you and 


what. gives you distress. 


It is well to get your doc- 
tor’s advice, however, and 
if he is a wise counsellor he 
will tell you that the prac- 
tice of eating a well-cooked 


. cereal every morning for 


breakfast will not only 
strengthen your digestion, 
but keep the bowels healthy 
and active. The best cereal 
for this purpose is 


Shredded 
Wheat 
Biscuit 

because it is the whole wheat, 

steam-cooked, shredded and baked 
in the cleanest, finest food factory 
in the world. It is not “treated,” 
flavored or compounded with any- 
thing—just the pure, whole wheat, 


nothing added, nothing taken 
away. 


Delicious for breakfast 
when eaten with hot milk 
or cream and seasoned to 
suit the taste or for any 
meal with sliced bananas, 
stewed prunes, baked 
apples, preserved peaches, 
or other preserved or 


fresh fruits. 


The Only Cereal Food 
Made in Biscuit Form 


_- lavender and purple orchid, the débutante | 


only by 
The Shredded Wheat 
Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


For December, 1913 


You know what | 


| garden. 


ter on her hands has had a very 


busy summer. 


or on a quiet country estate—her whole 
attention has been centred on this one 
event. First of all, her visiting list has 
been carefully revised. 
secretary or with her daughter she ‘has 
gone through her books, cutting out those 
who have seemed, perhaps, perfectly de- 
sirablé before her daughter was to be con- 
sidered, and adding several who have per- 
haps ‘“‘made good” during the past year 
or two. 
easier ot to include a new name than to 
drop an old one. 

The date decided upon, it must be an- 


- nounced.as early in the season as possible, 


in order to avoid complications. There 
were three forms of entertaining from 
which the 1912 bud made her choice; the 
reception, the dinner dance, and the co- 
tillion. To these has been added, for the 
bud of 1913, the thé dansant. And this 
last will undoubtedly prove the most 
popular. But it will be a glorified danc- 
ing tea, a far step from the reception of a 
few years ago. 


The Thé Dansant 


There will first be a luncheon for the 
girls who are to receive with the débu- 
tante. This is always an informal affair 
and includes, when practicable, a number 


of men. Débutante luncheonsare seldom 
“dove” parties. This year the hours, * 
instead of being from four to seven, will be 


from three toseven. Four hours are none 
too many to dance. 

After the dance, several of the young 
people will remain for dinner and go to 


the play. After the play, if not engaged 


to join some other supper, these indefatig- | 


able young people will-be taken to one of 


the hotels or restaurants for a supper and | 


a final dance! 

All this will be done for the débutante 
whose mother decides to bring her out at 
a thé dansant. For the afternoon dance, 
tea and all manner of good things to eat 


will be served by older matrons or serv- | 


ants. In fact, most of the “‘pouring”’ will 


be done by servants this winter, for even 


the grandmothers in society are dance- 
mad and simply cannot keep their feet 
still when the music begins. It §is, of 
course, utterly impossible to persuade 
any of the young girls to pour. 


Favours and :Flowers 


The day of the ostentatious and ex- 
pensive favour has passed. Trifles which 
one has picked up abroad or in the shops 
about town are the rule at present. Bits 
of embroidery, gathered in the Orient, or 
in Egypt, in this day of round-the-world 
tours, and made up into boxes or similar 
objects, are the chosen favours when the 
number of guests is small. The woman 
who gives her young guests gold or jew- 
eled gifts stamps herself as an outsider or 
as one who- has‘ not “belonged” long 
enough to know the right thing. 

Flowers must surround the débutante, 
whether she comes out at home or in pub- 
lic, whether at a reception or a ball. 
Bouquets of flowers of all kinds, from the 
sophisticated and mature orchid to the 
fragrant and youthful Killarney or Sun- 
rise rose, are sent to the bud on the day of 
her party. Last winter one débutante 
stood in a floral bower made by the gifts 
showered upon her, and the left-overs 
were hung in festoons over the stair-rail. 

The newest in flowers is always eagerly 
received by the pretty girl who is herself 
a bud. This year, instead of the large 


will be happ’est who receives the small 
yellow and brown oncidiums which so re- 
semble butterflies. Baskets of flowers 


are no longer sent, unless the basket be | 


With her social | 


Every matron knows that it is | 


| Débutantes’ Teas | 
HE mother with a budding daugh- | 


| Wherever she has | 
spent it—in Newport, Bar Harbor, Europe, | 


Lilas de Rigaud 


The Perfume of Old-Fashioned 
Gardens and Tender Memories 


There’s a special Christmas message 
in Lilas Perfume. 


It lifts your heart till your thoughts 
go winging back to the old things, the 
best things, the clean, sweet, old-home 
things, forgotten or crowded out by the 
interests of later years. 


With its ethereal sweetness stealing 
over you, rasping city noises are hushed into bird notes, 
garish city lights become the gold of a May-day sun. 

Always and always it calls back the purple glory of the big 
lilac bush cuddled into the protecting south-east corner of 
the old brick wall. Always and always it brings its message 
of rest and refreshment to tired nerves and dulled senses— 
“luring you back the lengthening miles of your life” to the 
place of Old-Fashioned Gardens and Tender Memories. 


Keep Lilas de Rigaud about you. Give it to some one 
you love. 


Fxtract $3.50. Toilet Water $3.00. Sachet $1.50. Talcum 
y 50 cents. Cold Cream 50 cents. Bath Salt $1.00. 


Mary Garden Toilet Requisites 


Special Holiday Package 

for Christmas Giving 
A glorious crimson satin case in which are 
nestled in gorgeous array, Mary Garden 
Extract, Toilet Water, Soap 
and Face Powder. An exquis- $] 3 50 
ite combination package for = 
At all high class Toilet Goods Depts. Send 15 cents in stamps to 


Dept. L, Riker & Hegeman, 162 West Mth Street, New York, 
for sample of Mary Garden or Lilas de Rigaud Extract. 


¥, Rigaud 16. Rue de la Paix Paris 


one of the new strongly-woven affairs — 


which can be put to use afterward. The 
favourite baskets are not baskets at all, 
but beautifully curved flower trays which 


the débutante may use next summer when | 
_gathering her flowers in her own flower | 
The pedestal baskets, standing | 
_ thirty inches high, filled with the lovely Fire | 


| 


Flame, Aaron Ward, or Sunburst roses, are | 


the newest and perhaps the most elabo- | 
| rate offering the lucky maiden will receive. 


| 
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The Little Dollar 
and the Big Cheque 


RECENTLY two letters came in the 
morning’s mail to The Bazar’s “ Per- 
sonal Shopping Service.” 


One contained a dollar from a 
woman in a far-away small town, with an urgent 
plea to send her a pair of baby’s bootees. 


The other brought a big check and a complete 
order for a bridal outfit from a young woman 
who wrote: “I want to be trigged out properly.” 


Here were two momentous occasions, and you 
may be very certain the little dollar received the 
same prompt attention as. the big cheque. 


Whatever the urgency of your needs, whatever 
you require for the home, or the costume, you 
will do well to write the Bazar. 


Address: 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


*‘Personal Shopping Service”’ 
New York 


Jane Jarvis, Director 


119 West 40th Street 
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*““SCENE IN POTASH AND PERLMUTTER’’ 


For Your Theatre-Loving Friend 


Can you think of a gift that would be more appreci- 
ated than a subscription to The Theatre Magazine? 


This is a gift that will be welcomed not only on 
Christmas Day but every month in the year. 
like an unlimited pass, admitting the recipient and 
his friends not only to the best plays in the country, 
but behind the scenes—into the workshop—-where 
only the chosen few are allowed to enter. 


Each issue contains hundreds of pictures of promi- 
nent stage-folk, reviews and articles of the season’s 
successes, intimate chats with theatrical celebrities, 
witty anecdotes at the expense of well-known play- 
ers, and an artistic cover printed in twelve 
alone worth the price of the magazine. 


A Handsome Portfolio of Portraits De Luxe 
Included Free 


To make the gift doubly welcome, a handsome portfolio containing a set 
of six large portraits de luxe of prominent stars will be sent to reach the 
recipient by Christmas with a beautiful card in the name of the donor. 


THE THEATRE MAGAZINE, 
11 B West 38th St., New York 


Enclosed is $3.50 (Canadian $4.35— 
Foreign $4.50), for one year’s sub- 
scription to The Theatre Magazine 
for the year 1914, also the Portfolio 
of Portraits, to be sent to 


Recipient's Name 


Address 


Address 


(This special offer good only when 
subscription is sent in to us direct— 
not through an agent or dealer.) 


} 


It is 


colors 


The portraits are facsimile water color re- 
productions of the pictures which have 
appeared on the covers of The Theatre 
Magazine — 11 x 15 inches—ready for 
framing. 


The portfolio in which the pictures come is 
in itself a work of art. Of buff colored art 
cover board, antique finish, with strong 
buckram binding. The set alone would 
make a gift of unusual beauty. 


If desired, the portfolio of portraits can 
be sent to one address, and the subscription 
to another, thus making two gifts for the 
price of one. 


To avoid any possible delay or disappoint- 
ment sometimes occasioned by the holiday 
stress, orders should be sent in now. 


“The Theatre Magazine, 11B W. 38th St., New York 


561 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


The ioe of to- day 
has more womanly charm than. 
ever!”’ 
Mme. Binner. 
re. NEW BINNER CORSET IS THE 
IDEAL CORSET THAT REGAINS FOR 
THE WOMAN ALL THE BEAUTY OF 
SOUPLESSE AND NATURAL GRACE 


Formerly 18 East 45th Street 


Christmas and New Year Cards 


N attractive assortment of cards and 
folders have been designed by us to 
cover a wide range of requirements, at prices 
from $5.00 per hundred up. Also many 
new ideas and exclusive designs for mono- 
gram stationery suitable for gift purposes. 


- tion of them for herself. 


546 Fifth Ave., corner of 45th St., New York iJ 


TheWoman of Tact. 


and Good Breeding 


No_one can say in what direction suc- 
cess may be won by tact. I know a con- 
genitally unreligious man who is a vestry- 
man in good and regular standing because 
he is persuaded of his importance in a 
growing church; 


of another who never | 


darkened the door of the sanctuary before | 


his marriage and is now 
right-hand man, warden, trustee, church 
treasurer and I don’t know what besides, 
because his wife judiciously inoculated 
him with the belief that it was in his 
power to benefit the government of this 
particular church as no one else could— 
an object in which she was aided and 
abetted by the rector. (I-may_ remark 
in passing that the clergy display on occa- 
sion an almost feminine aptitude for 
getting their own way by diplomacy!) 


The whole political career of more than | 


one man has been opened and directed by 


his wife’s theory that she would shine in . 


Washington society. Uncommonly prim- 
itive would be her methods if she let her 


_ husband suspect what lies at the root of 
_her solemnly expressed faith that ‘his 
_powers are needed by the Government 


and that a man possessed of his ability 
sins if he does not go into politics. The 
redeeming fact in most of these cases is 
that the man generally makes good. If 


his wife has the soul of a diplomatist she — 


never tells him that she is responsible for 
his start. She gets her comfort in having 
gained her own way, untouched by the 
expectation that he will ever lav his 
laurels at her feet and declare that he owes 
them all to her. In the story books this 
is frequently done, but a genuine case of 
the sort has never come my way. 


Always a Good Hostess. 


The woman of tact may begin opera- 
tions in her family, but she need not for a 
moment think she is likely to end there. 
Her talents have a wider scope and she is 
bound to belong to the glorious band of 
popular hostesses. Her house is one of 
those to which people worth while are 
bound to come, even if they have to break 
other dates to make it. One of her class: 
must undoubtedly have inspired the 
truthful man who wrote: “A subsequent 
more agreeable invitation compels me 


with regret to break my engagement with 


you for the evening of February 21st,’ 

eat to her account are due countless social 
lies told by men and women who cannot 
bear to turn down a chance to be ‘guests. 


| in her home. 


How does she do it? She is not of ne- 
cessity given to deception. Unsupported 
sincerity or insincerity will-not alone 
make a successful hostess. Cleverness 


and kindliness must back her assertions, - 


and, above all, she must possess the knack 


_of saying the thing to make others feel 
_comfortable, as well as the sixth sense 
which informs her what guests to put to- 


gether and how to enable each to show 
himself or herself at the best. 


She Achieves Success. 


All this does not come by nature, al- 
though it is indubitable that some persons 
are born with tact. Most of us have to 
achieve it. (I never yet knew anyone 


who had it thrust upon her, although I 
have met plenty who forced their opposite 


qualities upon the unfortunates with 
whom they came into contact.) 
The woman who desires the results of 


diplomacy must strive for it and make 


many sacrifices for its attainment. The 
way of the social success is as hard as that 
of the trangressor, the rewards often less 
spectacular; but the tactful woman usu- 
ally reaches a goal where she not only pro- 
duces enjoyment and “that comfy feel- 
ing”’ 
The people with 
whom she is connected give her her own 
way and don’t know it. 
content! 


The Triumph of Tact. 


Mrs. Blank had invited a party of 
friends to spend a week-end at her coun- 
try place and relying upon a cerps of 
excellent servants had planned for what 
theatre folk call ‘“‘a capacity house.” 

(Continued on page 89) 
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the rector’s | 


in others, but acquires a fair propor- » 


So both are | 


Dressmaking Be- 
comes a Pastime 
Instead of a Pest 
Time with 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 

You can sit ‘at ease and 
make or remodel your gowns, 
dresses, waists and skirts. 
without a single moment of 


standing for wearisome  try- 
ons. 
Pneu Farm is YOU. When 


inflated inside of your fitted 
waist-and-hip lining, Pyeu Form 
becomes your second self, repro- 
ducing to perfection every line 
and curve of your figure. 


With Pneu Form the most 
elaborate gown can be made 
and completed without one 
personal fitting. 


It does away completely 
with all the fret and fuss and 
weariness of dressmaking days. 
The minutest details. of your 
entire wardrobe may be _ per- 
fected at home or at your 
dressmaker’s without fatigue or 
bother. 


Dressmaking days are here. 
Do not try to get along an- 
other season without 
Form, woman’s greatest saver 
of- time, nerves, muscles, and 
money since thé invention of 
the sewing machine. 


Write for booklet 
You’? which gives full 
descriptions, price and 


uses of PNEU FORM. 


The Pneumatic 
Dress Form 
/Company 


557 Fifth Avenue 
| (Near 46th Street) 


New York 
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Catalog is Ready 


- many dollars, and 1000 toys 


WANAMAKER, NewYork 


“Cuff Button broken or 


AU_GORLIER | 


(PRONOUN: 
') 3 Francs in Paris, 75c in New York 


An Emollient Water new to America 
‘| but which most every Parisienne has 
{ used for over half a century. 
The wonderfu! properties of Eau Gor- 
id lier give to the skin incomparable soft- 
41 ness, prevent irritation and redness, take 
| away wrinkles and freckles. This: deli- 
cately rose scented water refreshes the 
complexion injured by cosmetics and 
makes face powder adhere perfectly. 
Eau Gorlier Face Powder at 75c a 
box and Eau Gorlier Complexion 
Soap at 60c a cake contain the same bene- 
ficial. properties as Eau Gorlier Emollient 
Water and are without equal at any price. 


stores carry Eau Gorlier products. 


| avail. 
ture by the next train and the maids, 
| with a promptness that spoke collusion, 


Send 12c in postage to our New York 
office for miniature set of samples, 


Hy J. Roussel, Inc. 


1263 Broadway, New York 


‘°\ 2and 4 Place des Vosges, Paris 


& 


| 

| 

All good drug and department 
| 


Christmas 


A Treasure-land of Gifts, | 
ranging from 25 cents to 


and games thatcost little. 
Let the Children see the 
pictures and you'll know 
what to select. 

Over 50 pages of our Gen- 
eral Winter Catalogare de- 
voted to Christmas sugges- 
tions. Ask for that, too. 

Both are free onrequest. 


Write us today: "Send 
Christmas Catalog No.18,." 


Christmas Cuff Buttons 


will be most appreciated if they are 


KREMENTZ 


because they are made with 
one-piece bean and post, and 
consequently cannot break or 


pull apart. 
They are shaped just right 
to hold the cuff properly. 
ade in many elegant de- 
43K signs; perfect in finish—and 
guaranteed. 
A new button free in exchange for any Krementz 
maged from any cause. 
Rolled Gold Plate—that will outwear any other 
plated cuff buttons made, and keep bright for years— 
pair. 
Ask the jeweler, or write for illustrated booklet to 


-KREMENTZ & CO. 


Makers of the famous Krementz Collar Buttons 


For December, 1913 


_ slightest disrespect. 


CUFF BUTTONS , 


The Woman of Tact and 


Good Breeding | 


| (Continued from page 88) 


_Her entire staff, with the exception of | 
a scullery maid and a green housemaid © 


who lacked courage or initiative, arose 
on the morning of the expected party 
and left en masse. The English butler 
appeared before her, hot but dignified. 

‘‘NIrs. Blank, madam, h’I’m sorry to 
leave you, but h’I cannot stay in any 


’ouse where h’I ’ear the King of h’Eng- 

land spoke of as ’e is in your kitchen!”’ 
Diplomacy and reasoning were of no 

The irate Briton took his depar- 


followed his example. 

When her guests arrived and went to 
their rooms they found there notes out- 
lining their respective duties; a set of 
overalls for each man, a large bib-apron 
for each woman. The scullery-maid and 
the house-maid did the rough work, sup- 
plemented by the gardener’s assistant 
when it came to carrying wood and water. 


_ Chafing dishes were called into service for 
part of the cookery, and nearly every 
_ member of the house-party developed an 
_ unexpected accomplishment in the culi- 
line. 


When the time came for the 
band to break up they all asserted sol- 


_emnly that only unavoidable engage- 
_ ments prevented their pleading to remain 


on indefinitely as lady slaveys and gentle- 
men help! 


The Intangible Something. 


A very subtle and compelling force, 


as we have observed before, is that of 


good breeding. It permeates the whole 
system, as does a perfume, and—like 
the odor of lavender which, as some nat- 
uralists tell us, will subdue certain wild 
beasts—it can bring into subjection even 


_the street savage. 


A striking instance of this was shown 
in England last. summer, when young 


| girls of good families sold the Queen’s 


Flowers everywhere for a whole day on 


| the public streets, to rank and file, to | 
To these | 
young girls only the greatest respect and 


cabby and gentleman alike. 


courtesy were shown, while, just round 
the corner, the suffragettes were being 
treated quite otherwise! 

In Paris, too, where young girls are 
so carefully guarded, dozens of them were 


to be seen on the Fourteenth of July— 


the great French holiday—selling in the 


streets, for a couple of sous, small Red 
Cross emblems which were bought by 
_ high and low alike, and pinned on to the 


coat. 

On their arms they wore the Red Cross 
badge, and no one dared pay them the 
Sometimes an older 
woman or a male relative was seen hov- 
ering near, but the young girls did the 
selling and the attendants never found it 
necessary to interfere. It was all done 
gently, too, and with a dignity that kept 
the roughest urchin at bay. 


A Small Test of Breeding. 


~ Just how much and how little a woman | 
_ may receive from a man has long since | 
been settled. | 
ad libitum, and at one time—when 


A book, of course, flowers 


women used them habitually—a fan. 
In these less romantic days, her carfare is 
permissible, but not too often. To make 
a fussy protest about your carfare being 
paid by a man is at all times provincial. 
To depend on it is outrageous. 


Our Changing Customs. 


“Grandma,” said an impertinent young 
woman of a generation ago, ‘‘ You have 


. left your spoon in your soup.. Don’t you 
_ know it is vulgar?”’ 


“In Dolly Madison’s day,” replied the 


Registered 
Trade Mark 


Christi 
Handkerchiefs 


For Christmas Gifts, Handkerchiefs are always appropri- 
ate and welcome. They’re one of the things of which one 
can’t havetoomany. A dignified and acceptable gift in 
these can be picked out at any price from 25c to $100 each. 


Established 
Half a Ceniury 


mas 


Our Holiday assortment, which is now ready, comes from 
Armenia, Madeira, France, Spain, Switzerland, and 
Ireland, each nation contributing the ‘kind of work 


which it does best. 
We pack all Holiday purchases 


in dainty boxes bearing 


our spinning wheel trade mark—which is a guarantee of 


quality. We deal only in absolutely pure linen. 


range as follows: 


For Women 


Hemstitched, 15c, 25c, 35c, 
50c, $1.00 and up. 

Embroidered niti » 25e, 
35c, 50c, 75c, $1400 and up. 

Embroidered, 25c, 50c, 75c, 
$1.00 and up. 

Lace Trimmed, 25c, 50c, 75c, 
$1.00 and up. 


Mail Orders Receive Our 


Prices , 


For Men 
Hemstitched in all weights 
and sizes, 25c, 35c, 40c, 
Soc, $1.00 and up. | 
Embroidered Initials, 25c to 
$1.00 and up. 


For Children 
Hemstitched, 10c, 1214c, 15c, 
18c and 25c. 
Embroidered, 15c, 25c¢ and 
50c. 


Prompt Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
5th Ave., 33d & 34th Sts., N. Y. 


SEE 
PAGES 


If you want to purchase anything, for 
any purpose, from any of 
great stores, or specialty shops, write to 


New York’s 


4&5 Harper’s Bazar “Personal Shopping Service” 


_ affronted old lady, proud of having moved 
_ in a society when manners were elegant, 
_“‘we always left our spoons in our cups 
_ when we had finished. Our hostess was 
then not put to the trouble of asking 


whether we wanted a second dish of tea.” 
“Dish!” exclaimed the granddaughter, 


“How awful!”’ 


Which goes to show how soon the super- 


refinements of one generation are des- 


tined to become the horrors of the next. 

[Elegant—that once cherished word—has 
(Continued on fagé go) 
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use the 


springs. 
hours. 


and every kind of 
freedom for his legs. Then he can be easily wheeled 
into a warm room for feeding and dressing. 
The Baby Cariole is collapsible and fitted with a 
special canvas bag for convenient storage or for travel- 
ing. Easily set up again without tools. 
cannot supply you, write us to supply you direct. 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet. 
about the Baby Cariole. 
let us send it to some friend who is. 


THE EMBOSSING COMPANY 3: 


‘Better 
Babies 


The healthiest, happiest babies are those that 
are handled least. 
ing that will make yours tired, cross and nervous 
—perhaps even permanently affect his health— 


To save the lifting and carry- 


Baby Cariole 


It is both movable -crib and playroom. Made with 
white enamel frame, silver-finished wire screens, noise- 
less rubber tires and sanitary mattress on woven wire 

Baby can sleep or play outdoors in it for 
With absolute protection against floor drafts 


harm, abundant light and air, and 


If your dealer 


It tells all 
If you are not interested, 


2 Pruyn Street 
that’ Teach ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Ideal Gitt Suggestions 


SOLID MAHOGANY 8-Day COLONIAL CLOCK 
THE “ARLINGTON” 


$4.75 


Practical, Handsome Gift 


What more acceptable gift 
could you select than this ma- 
For 


hogany Colonial clock? 


Sent Prepaid 
On Approval 


arrangement with the 
maker, we are offerin 
the “ARLINGTON” 
at the unique price 
of $4.75, sent prepaid 
on approval for 10 
days. ‘To those send- 
ing satisfactory refer- 
ences we will send 
the “ARLINGTON” 
without charge, pre- 
paid, on 10 days’ 
approval. 


Guaranteed Timekeeper 
The “ARLINGTON”’ is 


9% inches high and 8 inches 
wide. Its 4!5 inch dial is 
covered with an imported glass 


Through a special . 


the price of an ordinary time- 


keeper you secure a_ clock 


that ideally combines the 
maximum of every-day useful- 
ness with simple classic beauty. 
The “ARLINGTON” is an 


adornment and a_ necessary 


front. The parts, made of 
the best steel and brass, are 
perfectly adjusted. .We guar- 
antee it a timekeeper that 
will give perfect satisfaction. 


To those wishing it we will 


convenience in the drawing send the “ARLINGTON” 
room, living room, studio, equipped with an 8-day Alarm 
bedroom or office. It is an Attachment. Please state 
ever-present, always active whether or not you desire this 


reminder of the giver. 


attachment. 


“ROYAL” PERCOLATOR 


$5.75 


The Gift for ‘‘ Her’’ 


Sent Prepaid 
On Approval 


Whether she is your mother, 
sister, wife or fiancee, you could 
not please her better than to give 
her the “ROYAL” Percolator. 
And it’s a dandy gift, too, for your 
lonesome bachelor friend. The 
“ROYAL” is indeed a royal bar- 
gain. It is made of extra-heavy 
copper, nickel plated, and_ silver 
plated inside. It is 6-cup size. 
The alcohol lamp goes with it. 
If you do not consider the 
“ROYAL” equal to any perco- 
lator offered at $7.50, return it 
and your money will be refunded. 
It is unique value. But then, that 
is our specialty—offering values 
that are unusual. To those send- 
ing satisfactory references we will 
send the ‘‘ROYAL’’ without 
charge, prepaid on 10 days’ ap- 
proval. 


WESTERN MERCHANDISE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


326 West Madison Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


given way to smart, and dish has alto- 
_ gether dropped from the social vocabulary 


The Woman of Tact and 
Good Breeding 
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except when referring to silver heirlooms 


or wedding gifts. 


I do not know when it could have been | 


proper to say, “I want to make you ac- 


_quainted with Mrs. Brown.”’ 


But I am 


sure that any young woman would know 
where to place a man who dared do it 
today. Yet among the French the well- 


invited to luncheon they ought to arrive 


people in the country say so. 


necessary this exactitude in hours, and 
life runs more smoothly for it. 
_stay an appointed time is rude, and al- 


bred always tell you how enchanted they 
are to have made your acquaintance. 
The day of vaguely-worded invita- 
tions-has gone by. It used to offend 
old-fashioned people to. be asked to 
visit for a limited time—from Friday 
until Monday, for example, with the 


hours for their coming and going clear- . 


ly. stated. It seemed so inhospitable | 


Latest Fiction - 


~THETRON 


Trail 


‘It is. a tale of adventure of the most 


to them, accustomed as they were tokeep- exciting kind, and then some.’’—Phila- 


ing open house, and planning pleasant 
surprises for their guests. But then, old- 
fashioned people used to think that when | 


an hour earlier, so as not to look as though 
they had come only toeat. I have heard 


Entertaining on a large scale makes 
To over-. 


ways.unwise. An old lady used to say 
to her granddaughter, when invitations 
arrived for a couple of weeks in summer: 
“Don’t be persuaded to remain any longer, 
my dear. The best time for visitors to 
leave is when they are being urged to 
stay. Then the fine edge of a mutual 
pleasure is never dulled.” 


How to Sit Well. 


I wish someone would tell women how 
to sit, showing some respect at least for 
their own anatomy. In all that vast 
Metropolitan Opera House of ours, which 


box as if they belonged there and were 


part of the general setting. There is_ 
| 


properly poised, straightened shoulder- | 


only one whom I enjoy watching. Head 


_blades lowered, and legs -not crossed! 
_ Never lounging, never hanging over her 


chair as she talks, she takes her seat 
properly, the hips well back in the chair, 
which throws the body slightly forward 
and makes the neck straight. Yet she 


when it goes up she listens. — 


Mourning Etiguette. 


We may be going to destruction, as 
the pessimist says, but no one can deny 
we are growing more cheerful about death, 
although one recent author, in a chapter 
on the ‘Etiquette of Mourning,”’ insists 
on the propriety of a gloomy house,— 
“‘shades drawn down throughout the 
front of the house; as a sign that the family 
is in retirement.”’ 

This, by the way, happens to be just 
what many people are beginning ot to do. 
Death has been too depressing, they say, 
children have been given too great a 
horror of it, and friends have been unduly 
afflicted. So the shades are drawn up, 
the sunlight pours in, and flowers are 
arranged not in wreaths but in vases. 

That there should be any “etiquette” 
where the heart should govern seems odd 
enough, but etiquette there seems to be. 
When Dick Randolph and his wife came 
on a visit to New York, their host—the 
most correct individual I know—hap- 
pened to tell me what was done for their 
entertainment. The night of their ar- 
rival, he said, they dined at home, no 
friends being asked, as Dick and his wife 
were in/the deepest of mourning. 

And the second night?” I asked. 

“Oh, Dick went to the Club where a 
big dinner was given him, and Mrs. Ran- 
dolph went to the theatre.” 


Two widows once met in Egypt. 


_ One was well-known in society, her word 


_other was less fashionable. 
grieved. Both women were asked to 
_ some festivity. The unfashionable wom- 


_ other. 


go 


delphia Telegraph. 
‘The reader this time meets Rex 
Beach at his best.” —Portland Oregonian. 


‘Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


Famil 
By Mrs. Humphry Ward 
A love story, with a heroine who will 
rank as Mrs. Ward’s most charming por- 
trayalof young womanhood of to-day; and 


a dramatic representation of the struggle 
between the radical and aristocratic ele- 


ments of English society. Lady Coryston, 


by means of her position, money and char- 


acter, is a power in the land, but -fate 
_ overtakes her when her children dety her 
sets standards for so many, there are not | 
half a dozen who know how to sit in a 


turns easily when the curtain falls, and | 


in love and politics. 


Tilustrated. $1.35 net. 


They E 
of HAPPINESS 


Happiness 
By 
Kate 


. Bosher 


There ‘is a love story in it, of course, 
the wooing of a charming girl by a splen- 


_did man; but it is the boy, Cricket, who 
_wins the heart of every reader. Who that 


being law in all social departures. The 
She really 


an declined. ‘“‘Very queer,” said the 


‘“‘T am sure if I can go, she can.” | | 
(Continued on page 91) HARP ER & 


knows ‘‘Mary Cary” can forget her sweet, 
sunny nature? Cricket is surely kin to her. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


By Margaret Deland 
Once again in this perfect little story 
has Mrs. Deland portrayed the romance 


which liés, so often unsuspected, in the 
humblest surroundings. Humor, pathos 


' and loyalty to ideals make the story fra- 


grant as dn old-fashioned garden. Mother 
and daughter had conducted a country 
post office for twenty years. Complaints 
to Washington brought about the ap- 
pointment of a new postmaster. Then 
when there seemed no way out, the new 
postmaster found a solution. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net. 
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s};seven Borden Conden- 
series, reaching from Maine 


_to Washington. 


Cleanliness is the first 


thought at every Borden 
Plant. 


| One of the chain of twenty- _ 


CONDENSED 


Li 


THE ORIGINAL 


- Made from pure, rich milk ? 
from clean cows, and pre- 
pared under the most rigid © 
sanitary regulations. | 


As a food for infants, Eagle 
Brand has no equal. | 


Send for * ‘Baby Book’’ 
and “‘Where Cleanliness 
_ Reigns Supreme.’ \ 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED | 
MILK CO. 


**Leaders of 
Quality”’ 


New York 
| Est. 1857 


Good Cooks Prize Liebig | 
It gives that extra touch— that 
Liebig finish - - to soups, 
sauces, salads, entrees. Lie- 
big is the best stock ih the ~ 
world, the handiest, the most 


economical 
It is a powerful digestive. Its tonic 
influence increases the nutriment 


obtained from other foods. Ask for 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF peer 


with blue signature across the label 


Beautiful Spoons Practically Free 

Send us the metal cap from ae 
Liebig jar and 10 cents for & 
bouillon spoon or a tea Spoon. (Plimgs 
Send one with 20c. “for 
table 

Addre 3 Dept. A. 

CORNEILLE DAVID & Co. 
9 North Moore St., New York. 


YOUR 
APPRECIATE 


AINTY embroidery saeubiies made with your own 
hands. For fifteen cents we will send you de- 
Signs for 22-inch centerpiece for oe mom work, sheet of 
ten flower sprays, and entire alphabet of script 
initials, with large illustrated book of designs and in- 
structions. For thirty cents we will send the above and 
al<oa handsome design for one of the new vanity bags 
all stamped on dainty linen ready to embroider. 


KAUMAGRAPH CO. 
Dept. A12, 209 W. 38th Street, New York 


For December, 1913 
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In monarchies, when a period of court 
mourning has begun to prove a strain, 


invitations are sometimes sent out for | 
a ball or a dinner, stamped by a high | 


official, 
night.”’ Could there be anything more 
delightfully complaisant? 

When King Edward VII died every 
shop girl wore some badge of a. grief 
which was genuine. Generally, however, 
mourning for a potentate is confined to 
people connected with the court. 


aspirant also likes being distinguished by 
a badge of grief. 

‘I was on the Riviera just after the late 
Czar died, when, of course, every Russian 
woman of Society was in black. So was 
a young American girl, for her mother. 
The shop-keepers and street venders 
paid her tremendous respect, they were 
so sure she belonged to the Court! Until 
then the young American had worn no 
jewelry 


_ But we all noticed during the rest of her 
stay that she never appeared without 


a diamond breastpin with the regulation 
number of points for a countess. 

It was the first time I ever knew that 
mourning might give one a certain pres- 


_ tige, or that a girl in black for her mother 


_ could 
The other women, 


| within half an hour after dinner. 
_ the establishment is small, the waitress 


have enjoyed it. But she did. 
in colours, found 
themselves nowhere. They were only 


honest republicans. 


The Water Drinking Habit. 


In all well-run houses water is served 


Where 


arrives carrying a tray set out with glasses 
of mineral or plain water as the guest 


prefers. 


Or the glasses may be empty, 


mineral water, round which a fringed 
napkin has been pinned. 

When the size of the house permits, 
a table is brought into the drawing- -room 
by the butler. He then brings in a silver 
salver holding an assortment of drink- 
ables in bottles, glasses,*and always a 
bowl of crushed ice. To this table, 
which remains in its place throughout 


the evening, every one goes at will, as 
they do to the cigars and cigarettes set 
out nearby. 


_as well, 


This after-dinner water should never 


| be neglected, however large or small the 


house. It has become part of the dinner- 


giving régime, since drinking at meals 


has gone out of fashion among those 
intent on preserving their figures. 


The Pre-prandial Service. 


With the cocktails brought into the 
drawing-room before dinner, one often 
serves a hors d’ceuvre of caviar and 
finely chopped eggs,. spread on thin 
slices of bread or toast, carefully cut 
into a round not much larger than a 
silver dollar. Sometimes only thin sand- 
wiches of brown bread and butter are 
served. 

Some hostesses have imported the 
custom of arranging not only the cock- 
tails and sandwiches, but the oysters 
with plates, forks, and small 
napkins, on a table in the drawing-room. 
To this table, as to that with the water, 
every guest has free access. 

Merry times are often had over this 
pre-prandial feast, especially when young 
people are present. The custom prob- 
ably grew out of the fact that as the po- 


liteness of punctuality has so woefully 


declined, something is due to those guests 
who, arriving on time, are obliged to go 
hungry until the others appear. 

- Hunger is never enlivening, nor is 
anything more distressing to the head of 
a house than being forced to witness the 
discomfiture of dinner-guests, trying to 
be pleasant through half an hour’s wait. 
She sees it all while suffering herself 
from the feeling that each passing mo- 
ment is playing havoc w ith the cooking. 
Some people are now refusing to wait 
more than twenty minutes for tardy 
guests, feeling, which is right, that 
ten polite people ought not to be 
made to suffer for the delinquencies of 
two. 


‘‘Mourning suspended for one | 


It is | 
sometimes amusing to see how the social | 


the | 
Waitress carrying an uncorked bottle of | 


CUA?) — 1D OD) 


China and Crystal for Christmas 


We have imported a handsome assortment of the finest French China and 
Crystal Sets in exclusive and original shapes appropriate for gift purposes. 
We decorate exclusively to order in pure gold, silver and Meissen colors also 


Monogram or Crest 


The individuality of this ‘‘higher quality’’ China and Crystal with its orig- 
inal decorations.in gold and silver encrustations express unusual elegance. 


SPECIAL HAND DECORATED SETS 


Piece Crystal with monogram 913.7% 
tail 
34 Grape Fruit Set with monogram 36.00 
8 Coffee Set 15.95 
og Chocolate Set 21.95 
34 Breakfast Set 25.50 
33 5 O’Clock Tea Set 24.75 
50 Luncheon Set 41. 
100 ‘** Complete Dinner Service 67.50 


Our China and Crystal decorated in pure silver, coin gold ant Meissen colors is 
All open stock. 
‘De Luxe’ 


unequalled for beauty and durability. 


Call at our store or write for Catalog * with Estimates, Designs, etc. 


._Dept. A, 47 West 36th Street, New York 
Between 5th and 6th Aves. , 


The Big New Harrison Fisher 
Portfolio 


Solve your 
Holiday 
Troubles 


HERE 
and NOW! 


Do you admire 
the Harrison 
Fisher Girls? Of 
course you do! 
Everybody does. 
Here is a chance 
for you to _ settle 
the annually re- 
curring problem 
of selecting 


Just the Right Holiday Gift 


to your own and to everyone else’s satisfaction. 

We have published fourteen Ideal Heads—types of American 
Beauty as conceived by Mr. Fisher. These beautiful pictures are 
printed in full color on 14x11 inch pebbled plate paper and we have 
been offering them singly at 15c. 

We have now collected them in a handsome portfolio under 
the title of 


“Tdeal Types of American Beauty” 


This portfolio which measures 1414x1144 inches is made with re- 
inforced cloth back, printed in gold and tied with ribbons, and will be 
sent at our risk on receipt of the 

Price $2.25 Postpaid 
ADDRESS ROOM 


COSMOPOLITAN PRINT DEPARTMENT 


119 WEST 40TH STREET. NEW 
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The Englishman and His Clothes Weigh Just What 
By George Golding i You Should Weigh 


You can—I know you 
can, because I have re- 
duced 32,000 women 


| , ee visitors to London  nut-brown and light-grey lounge suits and have built up that 


always marvel at the size of the and overcoats that one sees everywhere many more — scientific- 


Englishman’s feet. The English about town. ally, naturally, without 
womenfolk are all too generously endowed The material used in these is a tweed, a air pag DB. 
in this direction, but their husbands, closely woven, but not too thick; a cloth 
brothers and sweethearts outdo them. that has elasticity and gives splendid You Can Be 
And, seemingly in order to increase the wear. This new touch of colour is 
size, the Englishman not only wears pleasing to the outlander, who gets jolly | =—= . 
spats, but buys boots and shoes with half- well sick of sombreness and funeral tones | | —if you only knew how 
inch soles. This year, just tomake a bad as he goes about London. 
| situation worse, he has had all of his Se Oe . Dr strengthen your heart ac- 
| footwear decorated with wing- tips and igl S$ i0 Evening | ess tion; can teach you how to 
. breat he, to stand, walk and 
Dr lle Illus on | more or less: elaborate scroll work. Of Paris, the city of do-as-you-please, still relieve'such ailments as 
a Ss I } course there’s a reason for the thick allows men to wear almost any kind Of || nervousness, torpid liver, 
OW much thought will you put | soles—London mud!—but to see a long- clothes in the theatres or the swank cafés. tipation, indigestion, etc 
} i into your gift to her? You can || legged Englishman clumping along in About the only prohibition seems to be | | oye pupit writes: ‘1 weigh 


| a pair of pipe-stem trousers with masto- a soft collar. But not so with London. 83 pounds less, and I have 
gained . w onderfully in 


_donic feet flapping about on the sidewalk Evening dress is absolutely required in strength.’ 


is, as one American girl put it, “‘certainly most of the best places, and even where it Another says: ** Last May I 
2 weighed 100 pounds, this May 


make Dralle’s Illusion one of the 


most thoughtful of gifts. 
Think of her dainty, charming personality— 


of thousands of frestiy horrid sight!” But this criticism does isn’t, you feel foolish if you’re not dressed | | I weigi126 and oh! feel SO 
picked blooms. There is a Dralle Odor that J not in any way change the opinion of correctly when everyone elsé is. Even | “PLT” 
will, her aay - Dralle finds herself in J | the average E nglishman. in the everybody today ior my 
company with the most (exc) usive, in surope as evening c othes—the women as we as 
ciety The Coming Race In Shoes the men. 
| Strange to say, however, American London never was so full of gaming Cocroft 
its fragrance longer than many that are appar- boots and shoes are driving out English places as now. They are everywhere, Dect. be pe 
Cy ifn'a cookies ina beautiful cut-giass bottle, | | footwear, even in London. This would but mostly in the smart West End, all PF. | 624 Michigan Boul., Chicago | 
drop stopper | be strange i in Paris, forthe Frenchman the way from Piccadilly Circus to Hyde Sree ts 
of-the-V alley, Narcissus, Heliotrope, Wistaria, J | 1S anxlous that his feet shall look small Park and even beyond; for Kensington | oftneneaith and figure of woman. — 
(that’s the real reason he wears his affords quiet and safe possibilities to the 
ice $1.50 for all odors except Violet and §, trousers so large at the bottoms); but man who wants to start a chemin de fer Relief For Those 
Astra which are $1.75. it is a bit queer in London, for the boast -game. Practically none of these places 
GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. of the English is “all British-made’— is an “open game’’; they are usually Enlarged 
Wholesale Distributors _a legend that hangs in almost every shop run on the scale of a small and select 
EGth Street at Irving Place, New Verk 8) window. club. Perhaps an ex-army officer starts P 
Chicago Montreal f= This summer hundreds of American one by renting a little apartment in an ores 
Never can the skin 


shoes encased British feet, and looked aristocratic part of town, and then tipping 
a great deal better, too, with the small off a few of his intimates, who in turn 
trousers now so much in vogue. The invite other chosen spirits. 


texture of the face be- 
come truly refined 
until the large coarse 


: San Francisco Toronto 


_of water, the inch-square rag, and the: any number of adventurers in the West 
morning bath. You can smash the bath End. But these are facts which never EF So many new. creeds, so many schools 


Ss American makers made concessions and The play in the majority of these | ) a pores about the nose 
| put fawn-colour cloth and antelope-skin places is said to be quite high, and ee cae easily ‘clog with for 
ASLAC tops on the boots, but kept the vamps about half the payments are by check, | matter, are 
E neat, conforming to the foot. These as the patrons are.of good standing. rent of all rn and allowed to close to their 
were accepted by London. 
a Powper In order to display the contrasting °. A Heroic Plunger Pore Cream for Open Pores 
colours of these tops, a number of the One night in September of this year, a | a thick, creamy paste, takes from the pores all 
WHEN NORTH WINDS BLOW ' nuts had the trousers for their morning very well-known young waster, the son of | the dirt and grime which escape the ordinary 
users of LABLACHE fear not for the | coats made with a permanent “turn- one of the dead diamond kings of South er mA Begg ec pare haga | 
complexion. This dainty, invisible pow- | up”; but this is quite bad form, and Africa, lost over eleven thousand dollars | all kinds, REFINING the skin texture until 
der safeguards the most tender skin would cause incipient heart disease in less than two hours; but this is a large | the surface is of a delicate, velvety nature. 
urd —. igo oe among the real sartorial demons or the sum compared with the average loss or Send $1.00 for a Jar Today 
fragrant, it males © smartest West End tailors. The straight gain, which usually amounts to something | VENETIAN Preparations described in the 
appeal to the refined. treatisesvook Quest of the Beautiful. 
trouser is the only recognized thing like five hundred to one thousand dollars | dia eo ter tia 
Refuse Substitutes to go with the morning coat—that is, at a sitting. | Paisket Treatment at the Salon. $2.40 
They may be dangerous, if it is kept well-pressed. The .women go incognito, but are Elizabeth Arden, Dept.B, _509Fifth Ave., New York 
| usually known to the proprietors of the | 
druggists or by mall Another Tradition Gone gaming houses. A certain titled woman, as if 
cone Sond That matter of pressing leads to an whose husband has figured in the English 2} 
10c. for asamp!ebor. iconoclasm. It’s an ancient and well- and American newspapers for two years, : Choose the he 
BEN. LEVY CO. beloved axiom that English clothes never is known as ‘‘Mrs. Ashley;” but her fe 
French Perfumers, Dept. T WS need pressing. Well, there’s another checks show an entirely different name Ri ht ~ h ] i 
axiom about the Englishman,—the teacup and have passed through the hands of g 00 
out get into the newspapers over here. of varied aims and purposes. Which 
an a of th~ houses in London there of for your son or daughter? [= 
are no tubs of any kind, description or Facts—But Sub Rosa ay Which is fi fitted to your ae 


character. And just so with the no-press- Gambling is not the only vice which | &] Which will foster and promcte the 


ing story. is gaining ground in London. Although a| early home training? Which will 
t i M ] English clothes are well-made, it’s true, play is more frequent now than in any iff tend) most toward the making, and the 4 
i vory eta but they go sloppy and baggy just as century, even in the time of the hard- wl development, of the budding man or 


Are you worried to know what to buy for || the garments of other countries do. In riding, hard-drinking, high-playing, and woman ? } 
Christmas? Do you want something new fact, the London shops make a “‘special- gross, though picturesque, Georgians, 


—something original? Hereitis! Beauti- ity”’ as they call it here, of selling trouser-_ there has been little or no opium smoking 


Let Us Help You 


ful Ivory Metal Novelties finished in an ; 
exact reproduction of old Ivory Enamel. pressers,—rather wonderful mechanical up to a few years ago. Ly] 7 
= rer 3 - low prices and buy direct from devices into which you lock your trousers There is now a remarkable amount of it. E The Cosmopolitan Magazine originated this fj 
takes. with a grip of iron; and then throw into The theatrical district is the location for | for the of 
Set: cise 625 inches, 1.00, Postpaid the bottom of your trunk the money you six or eight apartments which are no- cod | 
Pin Cushion, size 4x3'4 inches, .50, Postpaid would have had to pay a human, two- torious as smokers’ resorts; but’there is E what you want most to know,—the location, ] | 
Or the three pieces for $3.00, postpaid. legged presser. a good deal of quiet smoking going on 
. endency, the tuition e advise you with- | 
K. B. MATHES COMPANY, Dept. C, Batavia, N.Y. hic 7 ee Light farther West. This particular vice is 4] out fear or favor. There is absolutely no [E 
spreading quite rapidly, though entirely charge for this service. Write us fully ex- 
° The fog is beginning to come down now, under. cover. wl plaining your wishes in regard to a school. - 
Free | rial for Xmas and soon London will be cut off from the In a recent raid on a chemin de fer | & | Second terms start soon. u 
mainland except by a thin strip of wireless, resort, two society women and _ their E Wy 
and everybody will crawl into the igloos escorts were found half-drugged and were i = 
and light the blubber lamps in prepara- taken to four separate nursing homes. | & Cosmopolitan J | 
tion for the long winter night—that’s the Pressure was brought to bear on the ol iy 
' aspect to an American. So the English- English newspapers and nothing was | a Educational Club i 
| men are trying to put some colour into printed about the affair. But even if Lr 1223 Publishers’ Building, New York gj 


_ their clothes, just so their friends may be no influence had been used, it is doubt- 


able to find them in the gloom of Trafal- ful if anything would have been printed, 
gar Square. for one of the typical British attitudes | OME-MAKING Md PROFESSION | 


The tailors say the reason for the is: ‘It’s bad enough as it is, but for | 
tg ma brighter raiment is because, with the age of Heaven’s sake, don’t say anything about | B Study Domestic Science courses aia postons 
Chest makes finest Xmas, electricity, the smoke a dirt a ssl i | = | 
ee Cotulee ctricity, the nd dirt are passing it in public Witness the Marconi | i Siketal Home Economics, 509 W. 69th St., Chicago, Il 
tects furs and woolens from Free 


from London, and grey clothes will not affair, when half England said: “ Yes, it’s | 

_ look as if you had been in a coal mine. bad; but why expose it? We don’t Wed in ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Well, that’s all very well, but London is want the world to see us washing dirty Visiting Cards and Stamped 
still dark and grim, and the first reason linen—and we don’t want the world to | st yeaerlés prin Samples Gon an Elegant Shop | 


seems best for the present avalanche of know we have any!” | LYCETT, | $17.N. Charles Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


a moths, mice, dust and damp. 
=. 15 days’ free trial. Factory prices. Freight prepaid. 
Write for illustrated catalog showing all designs, 
sizes and prices. Postpaid free. Write today. 


a Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 435, Statesville, N. C. 
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Model 
No. 737 


Price 


$2.00 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


Accompanied by the Gift of an 


A P Brassiere 
ei - Directoire 
Will Bring Real Appreciation 


The popularity of the model shown 
above insures it being highly accept- 
able as a Xmas gift. Made of sheer, 

all-over embroidery of beautiful de- 
sign, with net sleeves shield-fitted, it 
combines the desirable features of a 
brassiere with corset cover finish. 

No boning, yet faultless in design, it 
shapes the figure into the fashionable 
correct lines. Back seam joined with 
beading. Lace trimmed and run 
with satin baby-ribbon. Fastened in. 
front with French unrustable hooks 
and eyes. 


Style Booklet showing other at- 


H G. M. POIX, inc. 

A 

4 

A 


tractive Models sent on request 


Originators of the Open Front Brassiere, 


50-52-54 Columbia Heights, Dept. C, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Tel. Main, 3700 
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New York Salesroom, 200 Fifth Avenue 


Chocolates 


The Pre-eminence of Maillard 


ity and supe- 

rior merit 

have won for Maillard 

an indisputable pre- 

eminence—maintained 

since 1848. Remark- 

able proof of this long 

established distinction 

is shown in a letter 

Bonbons received from 

— acustomer, whostates: 

Chocolates “‘In 1856 my father 

| bought Maillard can- 

dies and sent them 

my mother: in 
IceCreams England.”’ 


French 
Pastries 


Maillard candies packedin 

French Bonbonnieres (Ex- 

clusive Importation) or 

Fancy Boxes to order, and, 

when requested, made ready 

for safe delivery to all parts 
of the world. 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 35th STREET 
ESTABLISHED 1848 


URITY, qual-- 


the first “‘Nine O’Clock.”~ The next 


_ well-known persons from all parts of the 
Club to out-door sports. Its recently 
_ hunt, which is enjoyed by the good riders 
_and is witnessed by many of the members 
_in motor cars and coaches. A dance in | h Rj ht S h 

the evening always follows a ride to e 1g Cc oOo 


_dox, president of the Hunt Club; J 


For December, 1913 


_ Entertaining in a /[ 
Southern City 


C Sout play an important part in| 


Southern life. Atlanta. has four | 
popular organizations, where many | 

of the notably brilliant affairs of ‘the 
season are given. | 
The Piedmont Driving Club was 
opened this season with a delightful 
afternoon tea and dance. The Nine 
O’Clock German Club, the oldest social 
organization of the city, gives four balls 
during each winter. The first ‘“ Nine 
O’Clock”’ was a Thanksgiving Ball, on 
the evening of the twenty-sixth, and, as 
is the custom of this bachelor organiz- 
ation, was a compliment to the débu- 
tantes. No Atlanta ‘‘bud”’ considers her 
début complete unless she is a guest at 


dance is dated for December twenty- 
sixth—a Christmas Ball. 

The Capital City Country Club, built 
this past summer as an annex to the 
famous old Capital City Club, where many 


country have been entertained, gave its 
first of a series of balls on November 
twentieth. | 


The Fox-Hunt Revived 


Special attention is being paid by the 


organized Hunt Club is figuring prom- 
inently in social interest at present. The 
Hunt Club has revived an old-time sport 
which had been neglected in Georgia, 
and in all parts of the south except Vir- 


Are showing 
in their Beautiful 
Persian Salon 
all and only 
Paquin’s Latest Creations 
in | 
Furs, Head Dresses, Fans and Flowers 


Paquin & Joire 


398 Fifth Ave., 36th and 37th Sts., New York 


ginia, for many years. This is the fox- 


hounds. Among those who take part 


Why not send your boy 
“or to an excellent 
school to be broadened 


in these hunts are Mrs. John Hill, Miss | where it will meet children of its own age from all parts of the country? 
Mary “Algood Jones, Miss May «Atkinson, | Going away to school is one of the most important epochs in a young 


Miss Margaret McKee, Robert F. Mad- 


. The Cotillion Club’ will give one 


child’s life. 


| Send it toa good one. Write us for information giving loca- 
yy Samuel Slicer, M. F. H.; Westervelt |, tion, age, and approximate tuition you are willing to pay. We can put 
‘Terhune, and H. 2a. Atkinson. you in touch with schools with tuition from $500 up. 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 1225 Publishers Bldg., New York City 


brilliant affair in January, the date to be | 


of the clubs. John D. Little is president | 
of the Cotillion Club, and his beautiful | 
wife,who was formerly Ilah Dunlap, a true 
southern belle, acts as official hostess. 


Some Atlanta Débutantes 


BY 
BA 

The number of “buds” in Atlanta is hy 
unusually large this year, twenty-five or 
thirty young women, representing the | By 
most interesting families of the state, being | By 
included. In honour of the début of Miss | By 
Callie Hoke Smith, younger daughter of 27 
Senator and Mrs. Hoke Smith, several 
hostesses will entertain quite lavishly. By 

Miss Margaret Grant, elder daughter By 
of Mr.and Mrs. John W. Grant, is another BY 
prominent débutante. Mr. Grant is By 
one of the most influential citizens of the 
south, and he and Mrs. Grant are very BY 
prominent socially. They gave the most By 
brilliant entertainment of the autumn at By) 
the Greenbriar White, where their déb- 2y/ 
utante daughter took part in the season’s 
gaieties. She made her formal début By 
at a dance given by her parents at their 
residence on Peachtree’ Street. 

Miss Grant is a niece of Governor and i 
Mrs. John Marshall Slaton, who will 
entertain for her later in the season. BX 
The Executive Mansion has gained an s\ 
unusual social prestige because of the 
prominence of Mrs. Slaton, who has long 
been influential in Atlanta society. The ny 
Mansion was opened with a reception 
early in the fall, and a series of dinner- BX 
parties will be given by the Governor and | pX 
Mrs. Slaton. These are looked forward BX 
to as the happiest events of the season. sy 

Miss Katherine Ellis, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Ellis, of Ansley Park, BX 
an exclusive and beautiful suburb of | —p\ 
Atlanta, is a popular débutante of the | gl 
year. Miss Ellis was educated abroad | 
and has traveled extensively. She was a“ 
given a foretaste of future pleasure this > 
summer while visiting her aunts, Mrs. BX 
Shirley Carter, of Baltimore, who has a | eX 
summer home at Ruxton, and Mrs. gt 
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HARPER’S 


MAGAZINE for CHRISTMAS 


Bennett’s 
N 


EW NOVEL BEGINS 


Henry van Dyke 
has written a wonderful story of 


| THE BOYHOOD of CHRIST | 


Contributions 
WILKINS The of cs of Old 
° ’ e rst o a new series O 
MAY SINCLAIR, Chester Tales by 
NORMAN DUNCAN, 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, Margaret Deland 
etc., etc., etc. — 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for 1914 


HE Christmas number of HARPER'S MAGAZINE is only a foretaste of what 
the magazine will be during the coming year. Following Arnold Bennett's serial 
will come one by Booth Tarkington—a story of American life. Margaret Deland 

is writing a new series of “Old/ Chester Tales” Norman Duncan will tell of his 
— through little-known of Australia, William Dean Howells has promised some 
chapters of an autobiographical , and the Hon. David Jayne Hill, formerly Ambassador 
to Berlin, has written some unique articles dealing with the question of our diplomatic 

Madame de Hegermann-Lindencrone, the American wife of a distinguished forei 

diplomat, will contribute her reminiscences of life at various European courts of the 
famous men and women she has known, and there will be several remarkable groups of 
letters written by the Northern wife of a Confederate Officer during the Civil War. Science 
and Travel are always important features, there will be notable contributions in the field of 
Nature, History, Industry, Biography, Art and Literature, and at least 


SEVEN SHORT STORIES IN EACH NUMBER 


No stories of such quality, such humor, such dramatic power, can be found elsewhere, 
for it is to HARPER’S that the great writers of the world come first with their best work. 


end in Your Subscription now through 


3 Cents 7 Franklin Square Subscription A gency, $45 
a Copy New York, or ome to Year 


HARPER & BROTHERS p NEW YORK 
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Dutch Sitver Salts| 


Copies of 16th and 17th 
Century peasant boy and 
girl, worked out in solid 
silver and gilt, four in- 
ches high, 


The Dutch Silver 
| Shop of America 


Shows many unique Christ- 
mas offerings,—dainty trifles 
and choice bits of silver art- 
fully fashioned. 

,— things not 


toric jewels 


found elsewhere. 


Write for Booklet 
of Fetching Oddities 


S. Wyler 
4’ 6 East 46th St. New York 


(Op). Ritz-Carlton Hotel) 


Rare old family and his- : 


In Sunny Lands 
across the sea where the air is balmy, and the peas- 
ants love the soil, more than a hundred perfectly 


delicious things are grown for you. 
CRESCA IMPORTED DELICACIES 


are for those who appreciate a choice menu—some are 
ready for the table—inany others ready for the cock. 
Novel ways of serving these distinctive products and 
the Cresca story will be found in our booklet-——sent on 
receipt of 2c stump. 


CRESCA COMPANY, importers 


5 Greenwich Street New York 


HABIT MAKER 


Correct and Exclusive Models | 
in Riding Habits, Town 
and Country Suits 

THE NARDI DRESS HABIT rec- 
ognized as the authoritative model 
in appointment classes at the recent 
International Horse Show at Olympia, 
London. 


NARDI BUILDING 
73 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK 


How Boston Entertains 


have 


Buds and Brides 


OSTON society is enjoying one of 
the most festive winters it has had 
in many years. To be sure there 
not been nearly so many large 


_private balls as were given last season; 


| but there are scores of less elaborate en- 


_ tertainments, and the calendar teem 
-entries of one sort or 


ms with 
another. The 


tariff and the stock market are blamed 


_ alternately for the depleted incomes from 
| which so many of the leaders are suffering, 


| and which necessitate a degree of economy. 


_Instead of the unbroken series of débu-_ 


tante balls which were a feature of last 
_winter’s programme, a number of dinner- 


dances, theatre-parties and less extrava- 


_for much, and position for less. 


| Bay m 


agant affairs are given, and balls are suf- 
ficiently few and far between to be eagerly 
welcomed and thoroughly enjoyed. 

The main point in’ which the Boston 
season varies from that of New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, is that it 
begins earlier. Before the buds in the 
other cities begin to get into line and 
plan their various fétes, the majority of 
the Boston girls have been presented. 
Débutante events spring into notice in 
mid-October, and continue in ever- 
creasing numbers until the early part of 
the new year, when the older element 
begins to have its innings. Naturally, 
“at homes”’ were the first features of the 
social programme, and dozens of the 
buds have already made their bows at 
these affairs. Débutante teas have now 
become an old story, but at the start, 
when everyone was full of enthusiasm, 
they were delightful in the extreme. 


The Buds’ Sewing Circle 


The Sewing Circle, with Miss Hope 
Bancroft as president, is playing its part 
in the winter’s history, and sad indeed 
are the buds not included in its member- 
ship. Of late years the Sewing Circle 
and Vincent Club have opened their 
portals to some of the popular girls who 
are a bit below social par. Occasionally 
a grocer’s daughter is admitted, or some 
fluttering young thing whose father is 
“in trade” slips in. In the selection of 
this winter’s members of the Sewing 
Circle, popularity has apparently counted 
Several 
girls with absolutely no claim to “‘ family”’ 


are members, and as many more well- 


placed girls are excluded. 
In the entertainment scheme of the 
winter Mrs. Horatio N. Slater is doing 


more than anyone else. Her initial 
hospitality for her second daughter, 
Ray, took the form of a luncheon at 


which one hundred and thirty guests 
were present. After the luncheon Myron 
W. Whitney sang in the white and gold 
ballroom, which is a.smaller edition of 
that in the palace at Versailles. Follow- 
ing the luncheon Mrs. Slater planned a 
series of dinner-dances and less formal 
affairs for the young girl, and for early 
in the new year she is arranging a brilliant 
ball to be given in the ballroom ofethe 
mansion which she is building, 
d which is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion. 


| Balls and Dantes for Debutantes 


Dr. and Mrs. Augustus L. Thorndike 
had the distinction of giving the first 
large ball of tue winter for their second 
daughter, Alice, who is secretary of the 
Sewing Circle. Previously there were 
a number of dances and dinner-dances, 
many of generous proportions; but the 
Thorndike ball at the Copley-Plaza on 
_ the night of November twenty-first was 
_ the initial affair of its kind of the winter. 


Dr. and Mrs. Franklin Dexter followed 


suit, giving what the cards called a 
‘small dance” but what was in reality 
a ball, on the night after Thanksgiving. 
Mrs. Stephen H. Bennett has selected 
the night of December second for her 
dance in honour of her eldest daughter, 
Elizabeth, and in the early autumn Maxi- 
millian Agassiz set aside the night of 
December fifth for his dance in compli- 
ment to his niece, Marie Agassiz, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. 
at the Copley-Plaza. 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Schofield 
are giving a ball on December ninth for 
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Rodolphe L. Agassiz, 


Mrs. Schofield’s daughter, Miss Ruth 
Cheney, and the following week the 
George A. Drapers will present their only 
daughter, Helen, at one of the largest 
balls of the winter. 


The Assemblies and other Jan- 
uary Events 


The New Year is full of promise, its 
initial excitement will be the first of the 
Assemblies, which will be given this year 
on January second. These two affairs 
always score the high-water mark of 
the winter in Boston. Invitations to 
the Assemblies are anxiously watched 
for, and when not forthcoming a trip to 
Egypt or the Tropics is often needed to 
soothe the disappointment and _ veil 
the retreat of the disappointed ones. It 
almost never happens that anyone out- 
side the social pale is favoured. This 
year’s committee includes S. Hooper- 
Hooper, J. Grafton Minot and Barrett 
Wendell, Jr., together with Mrs. Bryce 
J. Allan and Mrs. Edward D. Brandegee, 
and the list of patronesses is most carefully 
arranged. Débutantes are barred, but 
some of the best-placed girls who came 
out a year ago are bidden. 

Another very important event on the 
early January calendar is Herbert M. 


Sears’ ball for his second daughter, 
Elizabeth, which will be given at the 


Copley-Plaza on the night of Wednesday 
the eleventh. Recalling the wonderfully 
brilliant ball Mr. Sears gave for his elder 
daughter, Mrs. Bayard Warren, on the 
occasion of her début, it is safe to predict 
that this: near-at-hand hospitality will 
be one of the most notable of the winter. 
Two nights later, at the Somerset, Miss 
Natalie Thayer, third daughter of the 


John E. Thayers, has her coming-out 
dance, while the second and final As- 


sembly, which will probably be the closing 
feature of the Boston winter, will be on 
the night of February twentieth, After 
that there will be a general scattering of 
the clans for Egypt, the Riviera and the 
Southern resorts. 


There is much entertaining for the 


out-of-town brides, and dinners and other 
hospitalities in their honour are a marked 
feature in the success of the season. 
Among the young matrons who are en- 
joying their first winter in Boston’ are 
Mrs.. James Frazier , Curtis, (Laura 
Merriam, of Washington); Mrs. John 
R. Thorndike, (Miss Barry. of New York): 
Mrs. Allan Forbes, (Josephine Crosby, 
of New York); Mrs. Charles M. Amory, 
(Gladys Munn, of Washington) and Mrs. 
Hayden Channing. (who Aleid 
Schenck, of Lenox). 


Notable Boston Dinner Hostesses 


Among those who are especially suc- 
cessful as dinner hostesses is Mrs. Bryce 
J. Allan, whose Beacon street house boasts 
a ballroom where subsequent dancing 
or music is possible. Mrs. Charles S. 
Sargent and Mrs. Edward D. “Brande- 
gee, both of whom possess spacious su- 
burban estates, are noted for their 
delightful dinners, and Mrs. Horatio 
N. Slater is constantly giving affairs of 
this sort at ‘Pine Bank.” Mrs. Francis 
L. Higginson has achieved quite a reputa- 
tion as a dinner hostess, too, and her 
invitations are eagerly accepted. Of late 
Mrs. Higginson’s home dinners have 


. rarely been for more than twenty guests, 


and her large entertainments have been 
given at the Chilton Club: Mrs. Oliver 
Ames, 2d., 
note, though recently she has been in 
retirement owing to the death of her 
mother, the late M*yrs. Preston West. 
Another member of this famil¥, Mrs. 
Lothrop Ames, who was Ethel Cryder 
of New York, is also in mourning and 
therefore out of the social limelight this 
winter. 

Mrs. William Appleton has heretofore 
been a factor in the fashionable world, 
and her dinners of former years, with their 
subsequent bridge, were delightful affairs. 
Mrs. Appleton’s serious illness deeply 
shadows Boston society this winter and 
her absence from the list of Assembly 
patronesses will be generally regretted. 


her 


Exquisite 
Combinations 


IN SETS 
OF FURS 


HUGE 
MELON 
MUFFS 


SMALL 
COLLARETTES 


DISTINCTIVE 
IN STYLE 
AND QUITE 
INEXPENSIVE 


H. Jaeckel & Sons 


Furriers & Importers 
16-20 West 32nd St. 


(Our Only Address) 
New York 
Write for 


Style Book C : 
or Sketches 


is another dinner hostess of | 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 


Entirely handmade— 
will please the most 
exacting. 
Corset Sachet, 
$3, for the new lace 
corsage. 
‘| Wild Roses, $1, 
for furs; pink, white, 
yellow, scarlet; per- 
fumed. 
Pompadour 
Sachets, 
with 
and Sachet $9 12.50. 
Auto $15; Handkerchie 
Case, $8.50; Opera Bags, $'7.50 
up; Collar Bag and Tie Case, $25. 
Write for Special Holiday Folder. Mail Orders Filled, 
V. DARSY, Dept. B, 14 West 47th St., New York 


A PARISIAN 
TRIUMPH 


An absolute necessity 
to the woman whose 
hair is damaged by dyes 
or curling tongs or is 
thin over the forehead is 


A PIERRE 


Transformation 


It is also invaluable for 
a hurried coiffure. 

foundation of fine net, made to fit naturally and 
look natural, with waving that falls gracefully. Write 
for sketches and. prices. Call when in New York and 
have your hair dressed in latest Parisian style. 


PIERRE pais 
18 EAST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 
| Opposite Ritz-Carlton 


Evening Slippers 


Original creations in silver, tin- 
sel, gold cloth, all colors of satin 
and combination two-tone 
leather effects. 

AT BOTH STORES. 


$5, $7 and $9 
JAC K’S SHOE SHOP 


11 W. 34th St., opp. Waldorf-Astoria. 
_~ Sixth ‘Ave., bet. 29th and 30th Sts. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 4. 
BIG ENTERTAINER $02 
Tricks and 
Games, 310 Jokes and Riddles, 73 
Tvasts, 15 Card Tricks, 4 Comic 
@ Recitations,3 Monologues, Check- 
RRers, Chess, Dominoes. Fox and 
Geese, 9-Men Morns. All 10c POST PAID. 
d. Cc. DORN, 709 So. Dearborn St.s Dept. 23, Chicage, Ill. 
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It is the 
use 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


that keeps the complexion in such 
splendid condition at all times. 


But only a small amount should 
_be applied to make the skin clear, 
soft and more youthful. There 
will be no roughness or chapping 
if you use Hinds Cream regu- 
larly. It is absolutely pure, and 
free from greasy, sticky or any 
-Injurious properties. 


Guaranteed positively not to cause 
hair to grow onthe face, arms or 
hands.—Soothes babies’ skin troubles. 
Relieves men’s tender skin after 
shaving. 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on 
receipt of price. Hinds Cream a 
in bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold “29 
Cream in tubes, 25c. EE 
Samples will be sent if you en- 
close 2c stamp to pay postage. © 
A. S. HINDS 
251 West St., Portland, Maine 
should try HINDS Honey and 
Cream SOAP;; highly refined, delightfully fra- 
grant and beneficial. 25c postpaid. No samples. 


The Patrician 


A distinct novelty in its aristo- 
cratic and elegant simplicity. 


My Comb Pouffs 


One is impressed with the youthful 
effect obtained, so fascinating for 
mothers who are growing old grace- 
fully. $5.00 or more. 


My Fluffy Ruffers 


Unusually attractive for the woman 
who needs an artistic suggestion 
to charmingly set off the face. As 
low as $5.00. 


My Wonderful Dye 


Gives the results long hoped for 
vet never before attained. One 
Uniform Color to the hair. $2.00 
per package. 

| 1 package suffices for 

any color desired. 


Sold at Stern’s and Gimbel’s 


Mme. Thompson 


My New 41 West 38th St. 


Tel: 1175 Greeley 


A most sensible gift »ecause it is useful. 

A Shoe Polisher complete that will go into a lady’s 
hand bag. A most useful article when traveling. Finished 
in green or tan leather. boxed with a clever card making it 
attiactive as a gift for 50c. We will send it postpaid with 
our booklet of gifts that will be appreciated. 

Pohlson Gift Shops Studies, Dept. 13, Pawtneket. R. I. 
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Society and the Man 


(Continued from page 10) 


energetic and original that he instilled a 
positive life and interest into an evening 
sacrificed otherwise to the most blight- 
ingly old-fashioned social conventional- 
isms. After dinner his hostess apologized 
for him. Yes, he was thought brilliant 
and able, but socially impossible. No 
one but herself will ever know what she 
meant by the phrase. In“any real sense 
he was the only socially possible element 
in a dull evening, but he had probably 
violated some social rule, had bowed when 
he ought to have shaken hands. Many 


_such standards as these, false anywhere 
_—painful as a good feminist must find 


the admission—may be laid to our women. 

For seventy-five years American social 
life has been in their hands and they have 
-made a very poor job of it—perhaps on 


/ account of their natural conservatism; 


perhaps because of the old American 


ideal which trained them to think that 
- women should hold themselves aloof from 
political and business affairs. 


Holding 
themselves aloof they have been taking 
society with them, and as a result society 


asa form of entertainment is at a very 


_ low ebb. 


Romance and the Man 


Only one thing seems at all likely to 
save it,—the entrance into it of the 
American man, in his shirt-sleeves and 
with a chin-beard if necessary. He does 
not want to come and we shall have to 
make concessions to get him. Very likely 


we shall have to give up late dinners and 
_hot balls, and substitute voyages of ex- 
_ploration and trips of railway inspection. 


Here, too, Europe has been ahead of 


us. Europe has discovered the American’ 


manasa romantic figure, and if romantic 
then socially available. A few decades ago 


-| some time later. 


no one had a good word to say for him. 
~ But within the last few years an im- 
mense change has been evident. If, now, 


continental diplomats are discouraged 
from marrying American wives, it is not 
_ because their families are thought unde- 
_ sirable, so much as because their influence, 
- it is feared, may be too powerful. 


The reason for this change is not purely 


| local; not so much a change in the Amer- 


ican himself, as because the need of the 


While You Wait 


Those Absurd Titles 


Miss Hall, an austere maiden lady who 
lives in Maine, was visifing friends in 
the city. One evening they took supper 
at a fashionable restaurant. Miss Hall 
was charmed with everything, especially 
the music. While the waiter was stand- 
ing by the table she asked him if he knew 
the name of the piece the orchestra was 
playing. The waiter informed her that 
he did not know but would find out 
at the first opportunity, which was 
When he returned, 
however, the lady had completely for- 
gotten her request, so bewilderingly fas- 
cinated was she with her surroundings. 
The waiter bent forward and whispered 
something in her ear, at which she re- 
coiled with horror. Then she turned. 
upon the hapless man. ‘‘ How dare you?” 
she cried. ‘“‘How dare you?” 

The terrified waiter fairly gasped. 
It took him some minutes to explain 
that he had merely breathed the title of 
the piece: ‘What Can I Do To Make 
You Love Me?’” 


A New Point of View 


“Did you meet Hugh Armitage while 
he was over from London?” asked one 
man at the Ritz the other night. 

“Yes,” said the other. ‘‘He brought 
me a letter from a man I know over 
there, and I tried to give him a good 


ime. 

‘““‘What did you do for him?” asked 
Rhinelander. 

‘“‘Put him up at the Club, asked a lot 
of men to meet him at dinner at Del- 
monico’s and gave him a little lunch 
at the Lawyers’ Club—” 

‘“‘That’s just it,” broke in Rhinelander 
—“ About what I did. And the day before 
he sailed he bowled me over flat. This is 
what hesaid: ‘Would you mind my asking, 
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testimony that it finally won the case for 


civilized world at the moment is for those | 
particular ideas and abilities which the | 
American represents. This, at least, is 
one way of looking at history. It is pos- 
sible to say that the very defects of 
Spain, its greed and cruelty as well as its 
courage and piety, made it great at the 
moment when the problem before the 
world was the conquest of new contin- 
ents. In the same way, England’s char- 
acteristics were called upon when con- 
stitutional: government was being at- 
tempted. So now when the world is 
trying to organize itself commercially, the 
very fact that in America for years the 
best minds have been concerned with that 
particular problem gives it for the time 
the centre of the stage. We who used to 
be so condemned for “‘ material interests”’ 
‘are now praised for our efficiency;—we 
cannot help suspecting that it is not so 
much we as the standards that have 
changed. 


Our Knight Errant 


There has always been a connection 
between power and romance. The heroes 
of an age are the exercisers of the supreme 
form of power. In feudal times they 
were knights and warriors; in the days 
of absolute monarchs they were kings and 
nobles, and today, when both physical 
force and aristocratic influence are on 
the wane, romance has most unexpectedly 
attached itself to the Captain of Indus- 
try. The American man, so long scorned 
for being without culture and absorbed 
in business, finds that without any effort 
on his part the mantle of heroism has 
suddenly dropped upon him. Rather he 
does not find it, for he is still unaware 
of what has taken place. The modern 
American does not rescue his lady from a 
dragon; he saves her father’s railroad 
from going into the hands of a receiver. 

His beau geste is not to draw his sword, 
but to callin the stenographer. Two or 
three hundred years from now he will be 
the central figure of great historical 
romances, and sentimental ladies reading 
them will long to have lived in these 
times and will sigh over the degeneracy 
of their own contemporaries. who have 
not even courage to wreck a bank. 


old chap, what these New York people 
have against me?’ I gasped—spluttered 
—and finally got this out of him—‘ They 
must have some prejudice, for not one 
of them has asked me to his home.’ | 
Just a simple misunderstanding of our | 
blasted New York habit of entertaining . 
in public!” 


“Let Your Light Shine” 


“A trial following an _ accident,” 
chuckled the. judge, “‘ was to decide if the 
red lantern had been displayed at the 
junction of the two railroads just before 
the collision took place. The star witness 
was the coloured porter in charge of the 
signals and the company’s lawyers (I 
was one of them) had impressed it upon 
him that he must stick fast to the state- 
ment that on the night of the accident 
he had waved ared and not a white 
lantern. The lawyers of the opposing 
side cross-questioned him vigorously but 
without shaking him. 

““* Tt was de red lantern, suh! I always 
kep’ in it de same place and when I done 
hear de train a-comin’ I rush and get it 
and wave it all de time till dey done run | 
into one ’nother. No, suh, it couldn’ 
a been de white lantern. Dat warn’t 
nowhar neardar. It was de red lantern! ’ 

“So clear and unswerving was his 


the company. 

“When he presented himself at the 
office the next day he was warmly com- 
mended. 

You were all right, George. You 
saved the case for us by telling the straight 
truth and sticking to it that you waved 
the red lantern.’ 

““* Yes, Boss, dat’s all right; but I tell 
you I was powerful skeered sometimes. 
I. kep’ wonderin’ what I’d say if dey 
asked me if dat red lantern was lighted 


when I done wave it! 


A Bridge 
of Water 


That’s what the Panama 
Canal really is—a bridge 
34 miles long with a maxi- 
mum height of 87 feet 
above sea level. 
most gigantic effort yet made 
by man on this planet to 
improve upon nature” de- 
clares James Bryce. 


The delightful voyage to 
and returning from the 
Canal is made through the 
picturesque, romantic West 
Indies with stops at all the 
more attractive and inter- 
esting ports. 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 


West Indies 

Panama Cruises 
provide the way fur making this 
unsurpa journey with every 


possible comfort of travel. The 
ship will be the world famous 


S.S. “Grosser Kurfuerst.” 


Remember early bookings secure 
the choice of accommodations. 
The sailing dates are Jan. 14th, 
Feb. 12th, and March 19th, dura- 
tion of 21 or 29 days, sailing from 
New York calling at Havana, 
Santiago, Kingston, Colon, La 
Guaira, Port of Spain, Brighton, 
Barbados, Fort de France, St. 
Pierre, St. Thomas, San Juan, 
Nassau. 

The cost is $160.00 up 
Send for our new booklet 
the Canal and Caribbean” 
OELRICHS & CO. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
5 Broadway, New York 

H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago 
Central Bank, St. 
Robert Capelle, San Francisco 


Alloway & Champion, 
Winnipeg 


Peck & Peck 
FINE SILK HOSIERY 
Gifts That Will Be Appreciated 


Send reference for large assortment of Stockings, 
Sox and Scarfs to select from. Return all or part 


by express at our expense. 


|PECK & PECK MER. 
beautiful French Hand CHANDISE P BONDS 
Embroidered Silk | are desirable gifts for your 
er patterns. spec'a ect stocki gs, sox an 

for The vest | cravats to suit themselves to 
the amount of the bond. 

Mail orders receive immedi- 
ate attention. d for mail 
or catalogue. 


00 a pair these 


FOUR HOSIERY 
SHOPS ON FIFTH 
AVENUE. 


588 Fifth Avenue 
ifth 634. The best grade French 
481 Fi Avenue shaded hand-made silk sox, 


448 Fifth Avenue | all colors, $4.50 pair. Eng- 
lish Spitalfield silk scarf in 


ork match, 50 each. 
New Y $2.50 sets. 
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This Book Will Save 


~ You u Dollars and 


Disappointment 
When Buy- 


ing Furs 


It} tells the 
whole truth 
about furs,— 
their common | | 
English names 
as wellas trade 
names, how to 
make intelti- 
gent selections, how to get 
the utmost for your money. 


Whether you buy from us 
or elsewhere, Albrecht’s 
“Fur Facts and Fashions 
1913-14’ willbe worth many 
dollars to you as a standard 
for comparing fur values. 
You may have this book, 
which cost us thousands of 
dollars to produce, by send- 
ing 3c to cover postage. 
Simply ask for Albrecht’s 
“Fur Facts and Fashions 


No. 16.” 
To acquaint you with Albrecht 


values, we illustrate 
Albrecht Model 28 
and Winona Muff 


Blended $48. 00 


Muskrat . 


Furs Skipped 
prepaid on 
orders. You 
take norisk. 

If not satis- 
factory 
your 
money, 
less 
ship- 
ping 
charges, 
prompt- 
ly re- 
funded. 

To be 
consist- 
ent with 4 
the Al- * 
brecht 
principle of 
telling the 
truth about 
furs, it is impera- , 
tive that we con- 


stantly improve the 
standard of 


Albrecht Furs 


REG.U.S. 1855 PAT. OFF. 
For this reason, the above trade 
mark in your furs assures you the 
agreeable satisfaction of knowing that 
your furs are correct and your friends 
will know that you buy the best. For 
58 years it has been a guaranty of 
genuineness. 
Your banker or any mercantile 
Hed will tell you of our responsi- 
lity 


Albrecht & Son 
Founded 1855 

Sixth and Minnesota Sts. Sta.G 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 


N traveling,—and every one travels 

now—one’s good or bad breeding is 

betrayed as in no other situation. 
Our places in the world are as surely 
gauged by our way of behaving on steam- 
ers and trains, by the baggage we carry 
and the way we are dressed, as our edu- 
cation is by the letters we indite. 

The reason is clear. When traveling, 
people are detached from their domestic 
surroundings, and are no longer upheld 
by the sanctity of environments behind 
which, rightly or wrongly, they have 
entrenched themselves. 

No one can travel, however, without 
being struck by the rapidity with which 
the crowds at railway stations or on 
‘ocean steamers become suddenly re- 
assorted, those of like social conditions, 


irrespective of nationality, being drawn 
together or away from each other. 

The railroad porter or the ship’s steward 
is as quick as the rest of us to recognize 
these distinctions.. For good breeding, in 
and of itself, is compelling. 


The Value of Restive 


“Mrs. Randolph could stand on her 
head and you would still know she was 
a lady.” 

A young girl made this remark 
while we were traveling together. She 
meant to suggest certain obvious con- 
trasts between Mrs. Randolph and an- 
other woman seated nearby, who could 
not even order a bottle of mineral water 
without betraying the fact of not being 
to the manor born; a woman who 


waiter while she lounged over the table; 
who talked for the benefit of her neigh- 
bours, studied her polished finger-nails 
between courses, and fussed at her hair. 
While everything went well for Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, attendance fell away from the other 
woman, who had supposed that familiar- 
ity with waiters somehow made it easier 
“for the poor over-worked creatures.’ 
She lacked, of course, the great essential 
of personal reserve, Without which no one 
can pass muster. Such réserve never pre- 
cludes kindliness, and the well-bred are 
kind even to men who carry their trunks. 
The well-bred traveler is never in- 
sistent; never claims for himself exclusive 
rights. He realizes that the very foun- 
‘dation of all social relations rests upon a 
‘mutual consideration, and he does not 
take the best seat on a steamboat or train 
without deferring to the wishes of others. 


True Savoir Faire 
The interchange of civilities forms one 
of the delights of a journey, and in no.way 
involves a further acquaintance. The 


stranger who tucks in your steamer rug, 
lifts your hand-bag, or helps you out 
with a porter, does not expect to be recog- 
nized as a friend. ‘The woman who does 
not know how to receive such attentions 
gracefully and as a matter of course only 
betrays her limited experience. ‘‘How 
warm it is,’ I once ventured to say to 
a woman seated opposite me in a din- 
ing-car, whereupon (we were on our way 


He'll appreciate it. Give 

something new — different — 

; ¢riginal —this time. A gift that 
combines usefulness with 
spirit of the day, a 


Grab’s Automatic 
Lighter and Ash Tray 
Does away with matches entirely. 
Gives a large steady _—_ Press 
the lever—patented lizhter dees 
the rest, 1000 lights for le. Lighter 
detachable from ash tray. Alwars 
— will last a life r 
a from your dealer or direct 


Victor M. Grab & 
pm, 1729 Ashland 
Block 
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to Washington) she drew herself up 
haughtily, and without deigning to an- 
swer, looked out of the window. I then 
knew she would spread her butter all 
over her bread, and eat it without first 
breaking it,—and she did! 

To talk loudly in hotel corridors or 
on piazzas without regard to others’ 
comfort; to make oneself conspicuous; 
to give orders in loud tones; to scold 
or lose one’s temper in public, especially 


abusing everything about them; 
food, the rooms, and especially the prices. 


with servants, places one under a ban. 
Laughing at the manners or customs of 
country people is a common fault, and 
not only rude but unkind. So, too, is 
the constant drawing of comparisons, 
“In Paris it is never like this,” or ‘‘In 
an English inn one can be so com- 
fortable; but here!’”” I do not know 
why it should be so, but many people 
seem to think they prove a certain su- 
periority in themselves by constantly 
the 


Pay Like a Gentleman 
Prices should be well studied before 


one leaves home, and one should never 


laughed straight into the face of the . 


_elers. 


The Well-Bred Traveler 


By Lillie Hamilton French 


start off without sufficient money 


to | 
meet all emergencies. After that, unless | 
charges are too openly outrageous, one | 
should be silent. To pay like a gentleman! 
I always feel my admiration going out to 
such a one. The man who cannot afford 
to do it might better stay at home. 

To ignore the question of fees in these 
days is impossible 

At one time in our history we hesi- 
tated about offering a quarter to Someone 
in the country who had done us a favour, 
fearing to offend his sense of dignity by 
implying that we considered him an in- 
ferior, doing us a service for money and 
not out of good will. And how much more 
we respected him, after all, in those days. 


The Tipping Question 
In private houses we fee those who 
wait on us during a visit,—the chamber- 
maid, the butler, the coachman or chauf- 
feur. In some foreign countries you are 


supposed to fee the butler even when) 
invited only to dinner, leaving the sum. 
under your napkin, which would seem. 


sufficient to embarrass the hostess most 
horribly, though it never does. Custom 
sanctions most things. Feeing in such 
cases is made easy by the fact of the 
rates being known, as they are on steam- 
ers and in our own hotels. 

Ten per cent of the bill is generally the 
rule now adopted among. us in restau- 
rants. In foreign hotels if ten per cent 
of the bill is distributed in fees to the 
servants, every one is satisfied, and trav- 
elers wishing to avoid the awful ordeal 
of having to pass a row of expectant ser- 
vants at the front door can easily avoid 
the experience by settling their fees 
before leaving their rooms. This for 
years has been my habit, and the ser- 
vants who stand by the door when I go 
off are only there to wish me a pleas- 
ant journey. A little forethought has 
saved me.. 

Some of our wetltliy women, knowing 
what a tax fees may become on the re- 
sources of their visitors, have established 
rules in their houses that none be paid, 
the hostess herself giving something 
extra to her servants when the guests 
have gone. The innovation has -not 
worked well. 
special services from maids prefer to 
break through the rule with some recom- 
pense to the obliging domestic. 


Tact Is Necessary 


Inexperienced young girls, who have 
not been instructed before going visiting, 
are sometimes placed in’ embarrassing 
positions. One whom [I know spent 
a week in a friend’s country house where 
the rude servants demanded so many 
fees that she had no money to pay for 
her return ticket. At the station she 
left her watch and some rings as security. 
The station-master reported the fact to 
her hostess, who, indignant at the out- 
rage, dismissed all her servants, and 
rightly. 

Another young woman was at a house 
where the hostess was less sensitive. She 
came boldly into her guest’s room and 
said: “‘I know you mean to give fees. 
Please let me tell you how to distribute 
them. Nobody thinks of my cook, and 
I want you to give something to her and 
less to the chambermaid.” The young 
girl quivered with shame, not for herself, 
but for her hostess. 

To sum up, prepare for your fees before 
you leave home, then give them with 


good will, and ever let anyone see you: 


distribute them. The amount given is 
of less importance than the way in which 
they are given. I am sorry often for 
those who have to take fees from thought- 
less givers. The stewardess on a ship, 
for example, may seem hardened to such 
transactions and much too ready. -in 
expectancy. Yet I remember one to 


whom I handed her fee done up in a small 


envelope marked with her name,—a 
practical system, by the way, for trav- 
Tears filled her eyes. ‘“‘It is the 
first time any one has ever thought to 
do it,” she said. ‘I have to work for my 
living and I expect to be paid; but it 
makes such a difference not to have the 
money flung at me.’ 
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Visitors who have had) 


AMPs. Adair 


Gentle 
Tapping 
emoves 


Wrinkles 


Mrs. Adair’ ique 
GANESH Strapping 
Muscle Treatment 
($2.50 per treat- 
ment), unlike steam- 
ing or vigorous massage, is a natural and healthy 
method of stimulating blood circulation about 
the line i portions of the face, and smoothing out 
lines aid filling hollows. If you cannot reach 
Mrs. A dair’s New York Salon for a GANESH 
Treatment 


Today, Write for a Bottle 
of the GANESH 
Muscle. Oil. 


+ So near to the natural oils of the skin 

' is this potent preparation that it imme- 
diately revives the exhausted tissues, 
gradually nourishing them to a natural, 
healthy condition, making the flesh 

‘firm, the skin soft,. dimply and pink. 
A Bottle will be sent by mail. on 
receipt of $1. 


The Positive Reduction of Superfiuous Flesh 
is quickly realized from the use of Mrs. Adair’s 
marvelous “RET INE.” To be externally 
applied at home. Generous Jar, $1.75. 


Red, Inflamed or Yellowish Eyes Made Bluey-White 
with a few drops of GANESH SPECIAL MAR. 
VELLE EYE DROPS. Simply marvelous for 
clearing the eyes; indispensable when appearing 
in public. $1.25. 
Among Mrs. Adair’s Other Ganesh Preparations are: 
GANESH ‘“‘JUNO,”’ to improve the bust, $1.25; 
to whiten neck and 
rms, $1.50; GANESH EYELASH AND EYE- 
BROW TON TC OINTMENT, to darken and 
improve growth, $1.00. 


Mail your Cheque for any of the above 
Free Lecture Booklet describes many others 


557 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone 2839 Murray Hill 
LONDON, 92 New Bond St., W. PARIS, 5 rue Cambon 


the 


DRESS FORM 


YUUGR - HOME 

You can then cut, tit, and sew your 

dresses with entire satisfaction and 
p eusure 
it does 
away 
with all 
Once it is 
your 


For reducing Double Chins 
the Ganesh Chin Strap— 
$5.00. The Ganesh Fore- 
head Strap removes all age 
nes—$4. oo. 


Lh 
ime fitting difficulties. 

adjusted, it represents 
exact measurements. 


Payment Terms 
‘tomit cA us $3 and we will send 
our Guaranteed $15 VENUS 
FORM with the understanding 
that you are to pay the balance 
ut the rate of $2 per month— 
ess than 50) cents a week. 


Ten Days’ Trial 
If it dves not prove satisfactory 
in every respect after 1() days’ 
trial, you may return the forin 
and we will refund your money. 


if you cannot decide to purchase send 
today for our illustrated book ex- 
the VENUS FORM in de- 
It contains useful informa: 
tn m for every woman who sews. 


New Ve} 


Noth Aren 


tec by law. 
MME, JULIAN, 16 West 47th St., New York City 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., of Harper’s Bazar, pub- 
monthly, at New York, N. Y. required 

Editor, 


York City: Managing Editor, 
t 40th Street, 


oo New 
Ww. Martin Johnson, 119 Wes 
Manhattan, Business 
Managers, George von Utassy, est 
40th Street, Manhattan, New York City: 

Publisher, Harper's Bazar, Inc., 119 West 
40th Street, Manhattan, New York City. 

Owners: (If @ corporation, ae names and 
addresses of stockholders ho ding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of stock.) arper's 
Bazar, Inc., est 40th Street, Man- 
hattan, New York City; Stockholder: Mac- 
donald. DeWitt, 140 Nassau Street. Manhat- 
tan, New York City. Known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security holders, 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities: 

None. (Signed) George von Utassy, Busi- 
ness Manager. Sworn to and subscribed 
before me this 26th day of September, 1913. 

(Signed) Emilie Quick, Notary Public, - 
New York Co., 4004. (My commission ex- 

| pires March 31, 1914.) 
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